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Achievements of the Washington 
Conference 


HE solid achievements of the Washington Conference for the 

Limitation of Armaments are gratifying, not alone to the 

people of this country, but will no doubt be received with great 
satisfaction throughout the world. 

Notable as are the results of the conference on account of the 
compacts entered into, these are greatly transcended in importance 
by the fact that the conference gave recognition to the principle of 
international justice, which it is hoped hereafter may be practiced 
to such an extent as will cause it to play a continually growing part 
in preventing disputes between nations. 

This conference was also distinguished by the fact that its delib- 
erations were specific in character, and were not marked by imprac- 
tical idealism. Those charged with conducting the negotiations 
were content to confine themselves to certain definite objects within 
the realm of practicable attainment. Without any attempt to set 
up any super-state or pretending to believe that the possibility of 
future international conflicts could be entirely disregarded, the 
Washington Conference, by the use of existing means of interna- 
tional communication, was able to arrive at conclusions of tremen- 
dous significance, and to take definite and practical steps looking 
toward a time when war will less engage the attention of mankind 
than it ever has done in the history of the human race. 

In making justice the basis of its deliberations, the Washing- 
ton Conference has set an example destined to be of overwhelming 
importance in the future conduct of international affairs. Publicists 
have long dreamed of a time when nations might begin to observe 
those simple principles of justice and fair-dealing which have long 
obtained in the relations between individuals. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the standard set up at Washington is a long and impor- 
tant step in the direction of establishing such relations. 

While the United States may justly take pride in the happy out- 
come of the Washington Conference, and while unstinted praise 
must be bestowed upon President Harding, Secretary Hughes, and 
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other members of the American Commission, the conference could 
not have attained anything like the results achieved had it not been 
for the splendid coéperation manifested on the part of the partici- 
pating powers. 

The readiness with which Mr. Balfour followed the leadership 
of the United States must be accounted as one of the strongest 
contributing elements in making the conference a success. 

Some of the treaties following the conclusion of the Great War 
have been denounced as “poison treaties.” They were no doubt for- 
mulated in an atmosphere surcharged with hate, and it would have 
been little short of miraculous had their contents not partaken of 
the atmosphere in which the treaties were composed. Fortunately, 
the Washington Conference was held amidst happier surroundings, 
and although its conclusions may not fitly be characterized as wholly 
altruistic, they nevertheless reflect political sanity and high moral 
purpose. Their end is peace, not war. ‘The stipulations embodied 
in the conclusions adopted at the Washington Conference are notice 
to the world that in their future dealings the signatory powers intend 
to be bound by considerations of justice. It will be the duty of the 
public opinion of the world to hold these powers strictly to a per- 
formance of their professions. 

The Washington Conference has settled controversial questions 
that had in them the possibilities of war. It would be a fortunate 
thing for the human race and something that would powerfully tend 
toward straightening out the present tangled condition of the 
world’s affairs, if it were possible for an international conference to 
be held in Europe that might perform for that distracted part of the 
globe the same high service that the Washington Conference has 
performed for the Far East. 


& 


American and English Financial 
Co-operation 


AY interesting suggestion regarding closer financial codpera- 
tion between England and the United States was published 

in the London Bankers Magazine for January. The sugges- 
tion follows: 


“{UIntil there is very clear evidence to the contrary, we must 
refuse to believe that America will herself fail to realize the respon- 
sibilities which accompany her newly gathered financial strength; 
but, quite frankly, we are just a little afraid that the full realiza- 
tion may come, we will not say until too late, but not until the diffi- 
culty of meeting the situation has been greatly increased, for, as 
every banker knows, financial accommodation to meet the ends 
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desired must often be given promptly if it is to adequately serve its 
purpose and bring the full reward to borrower and lender. 'There- 
fore, we are of the opinion that if the financial problems of Europe, 
including the preparation of a scheme for the due settlement of 
international war indebtedness, are to be successfully carried out on 
lines calculated to produce an early and sound revival in European 
prosperity, it will only be through a close coéperation between the 
United States and Great Britain, the one having the liquid resources 
and the other the knowledge gained over a century and more of 
experience in international banking, which blended together should 
produce a sufficiently strong fabric of international credit to bridge 
over the critical period which must elapse before a sufficient equi- 
librium in trade activity has resulted in more stable conditions of the 
foreign exchanges. Moreover, that united action is the more neces- 
sary because, in the case of many of the devastated countries of 
Europe, successful recuperation can only be achieved by financial 
aid being combined with strong insistence upon internal financial 
reforms, and such authority can best be exerted by the two great 
dominating powers of the world acting in unison. The fact that 
they would be acting from different centers would, moreover, in 
itself prove a steadying influence upon the exchanges. Our object, 
however, in emphasizing this part, which it seems to us America is 
called upon to play with regard to the financial reconstruction of 
Europe after the war, is not based upon any desire to suggest to 
that country courses about which she is much better able to judge 
than we, but it is based upon a desire to emphasize the fact that if 
America does not play the part of banker to Europe, then we should 
very clearly recognize the extent to which the whole economic prob- 
lem to be solved has been changed and accentuated by the fact that 
the great basis of credit, gold, has for the time shifted to a quarter 
where it cannot be regarded as ministering to the credit resources 
of the world as a whole.” 


This proposal is entitled to very careful consideration since it 
rests upon a more practical basis than in many other cases where 
coéperative effort is proposed. There is really nothing novel about 
the proposal, for American and English bankers have been doing 
business with one another for many years. The experiences gained 
during this long period ought to make it comparatively easy for the 
bankers of both countries to enter into those wider relations which 
the times demand. 

The London Bankers Magazine does not enter into any details 
of its interesting proposal. Several ways of bringing about this 
codperation are open. It could be provided by some form of gov- 
ernmental association, by the organization of one or more corpora- 
tions for the specific purpose of developing closer financial relations 
between the two countries, or by a greater degree of codperation 
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between existing banking institutions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Doubtless each of these plans has some special points of advantage, 
and it may be possible that all of them could be employed with good 
effect. ‘The most obvious method and one which would not involve 
the delay that would inevitably attach to the working out of a 
scheme of governmental association or the organization of special 
types of corporations, is to be found in closer working arrangements 
between the banks of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Here is a machinery already at hand whose workings have been 
tested by experience and with a personnel by no means strangers to 
one another. 

It now seems certain that had the American banks been a little 
less eager to rush into the foreign field on their own account and 
had been more disposed to take counsel of their English friends, the 
experience of the latter would have been very valuable in avoiding 
the heavy losses which the American banks have incurred. 

To bring about the codperation which the London Bankers 
Magazine proposes might involve a little sacrifice of pride on the 
part of both the American and English banks, but perhaps this sac- 
rifice of pride in each instance would be more than compensated for 
by the greater security and surer profit which this codperation would 
assure. 

It is altogether probable that there at present exists in the 
United Kingdom a wide opportunity for American industrial as 
well as financial coéperation, and although the speculative oppor- 
tunities may be greater in other parts of the world, there is no point 
outside our own borders where American capital could offer its 
services with so much of security as in the United Kingdom. 


& 


Increasing Recognition of Our Responsi- 
bilities to Europe 


HAT there is a growing sense of the responsibility of the 

United States toward the political and economic situation in 

Europe was thus stated in a recent speech made in the United 
States Senate by Senator King of Utah: 


“It is to the financial advantage of our country that peace and 
prosperity come to Europe. Europe’s bankruptcy would prove of 
incalculable injury to this nation. Not only would there be the loss 
of the billions owing the Government, but there would be billions 
lost owing to American bankers, business houses and individuals. 
In these days, when there is so much talk of our domestic troubles 
and of our disturbed financial conditions and of depression in busi- 
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ness and of millions without employment—a description of the 
tragic situation is always followed by a discussion of the economic 
and political conditions of Europe. 

“We are beginning to see that without the rehabilitation of 
Europe our prosperity will be long deferred. The American people 
are beginning to perceive the intimate relations between the nations 
of the earth. They are learning that though seas divide us the world 
is in close relationship and that obstacles to the progress and pros- 
perity and peace of any nation constitute impediments to the 
prosperity of other nations. We are linked to the world. We are 
a part of the world. 

“With more than $16,000,000,000 due from Europe to the 
United States Government and to nationals of our country, it would 
seem obvious that we can not adopt any course that will impair the 
economic strength now possessed by Europe or interpose obstacles 
to European revival. In a material way, to say nothing of the moral 
question involved, we are profoundly interested in Europe. We 
not only want payment sooner or later for what is due to America, 
but we want European peoples to be buyers of our surplus products. 
They must have strength to build their waste places and devastated 
lands and replenish their exhausted treasuries. Common business 
sense dictates a policy of forbearance and patience in dealing with 
this important question.” 


There is existing in Europe a considerable feeling of irritation 
toward this country because after having drawn the nations of the 
world into the form of international organization so strongly advo- 
cated by former President Wilson, we ourselves have refused to be 
participants in this super-political state. Nor do we appear to have 
made up our minds as to an alternative method of procedure. On 
the surface at least it looks very much as if the United States had 
rather completely washed its hands of European affairs. Whether 
this conception of our position is true or not, there is a growing 
feeling in this country that in our own interests we can no longer 
stand aloof from European affairs. Even the farmers of the United 
States, who might be supposed as more or less indifferent to this 
matter, at their national conference recently held in Washington 
strongly demanded that this country should aid in the rehabilitation 
of Kurope. 

While it is gratifying to note this change of public opinion in 
the United States with respect to European affairs, it does not 
clearly appear just how this change of sentiment is to be rendered 
practically effectual. Perhaps the first and most essential step is 
that some of the European countries now occupying antagonistic 
attitudes shall be brought more nearly into accord. Until this is 
done it is difficult to see what measures the United States can take 
that will be of much real help in bettering the situation. 
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There are some things, however, which we might have done. If 
we did not wish to join the League of Nations, we might have united 
with Great Britain in protecting France from the danger of future 
German attacks. Apparently, if this course had been taken, much 
of the present source of distrust and confusion would have been 
removed. It may be that the support which we refused to give to 
France will be afforded by Great Britain alone, and while this may 
somewhat relax the present political tension it will not exculpate us 
from blame for failing to do what appeared to be a very obvious 
duty under the circumstances. 

While the fear which France entertains toward Germany has 
thus far been the chief stumbling block in the process of starting 
European rehabilitation, there are other obstacles hardly less for- 
midable. Instead of removing these barriers, the tendency seems to 
be toward increasing them. Hostile tariffs, stupid passport regu- 
lations, depreciated currencies, transportation obstacles and various 
other hindering devices are operating to make anything like a return 
to normal conditions in Europe practically impossible. Until these 
restrictions are lessened, and pending the realization of the necessity 
of greater codperation among the nations of Europe, it is extremely 
difficult to see how the United States can impose upon Europe any 
ready made plan that will prove at all helpful in reconciling these 
serious differences. 


& 


A Futile Piece of Legislation 


HE passage of an act providing for the appointment of a 

special commission of five members to be appointed by the 

President to adjust the Allied debts represents a piece of utterly 
futile legislation. In the first place, the duty of making this adjust- 
ment was one which might very properly be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Although the amount involved is 
very large, thus making the matter one of great public concern, 
there is no doubt that if the whole subject had been left in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury the interests of the United States 
would not have been neglected. No allegations have been made 
against the patriotism of the present incumbent of the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, this high office is almost equal 
in authority to that of the President himself, and the traditions sur- 
rounding it from the foundation of the Government up to the pres- 
ent time have been of such a character that no Secretary would for 
a moment dare to disregard them. 
But even admitting that it may have been wise for Congress to 
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have fixed by statute the procedure of adjusting these debts, when 
this was done surely the Secretary of the Treasury could have been 
trusted faithfully to comply with the provisions of the law. Appar- 
ently, however, Congress was so distrustful either of the wisdom or 
the patriotism of the Secretary of the Treasury that it provided in 
addition for the appointment of a commission composed of five 
members to be appointed by the President. A little study of the 
situation will reveal the fact that if the findings of this commission 
were not agreeable to the Secretary of the Treasury, there would 
arise a most unfortunate division of opinion in regard to a question 
of very great importance. On the other hand, if the opinions of the 
members of the commission coincided with those of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, their labors would appear merely superfluous. It 
is not disputed that an able commission might have offered some 
valuable suggestions to the Secretary of the Treasury. The appoint- 
ment of a commission has, however, been rendered prac- 
tically of no effect by the announcement that the President is to 
appoint as members of the commission three members of his 
Cabinet. This will make the labors of the gentlemen other than the 
Secretary of the Treasury of little use. It is inconceivable that the 
Secretary of the Navy, for example, should seek to impose his ideas 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury regarding a matter which is 
within the special province of the Treasury Department. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would very properly resent any interference 
with his department on the part of the Secretary of the Navy. 
This legislation represents a deplorable degree of insincerity 
on the part of Congress. It belongs entirely in the realm of 
what in this country is known as “political buncombe.” It is to be 
regretted that this element of insincerity should have entered into 
the solution of so important and delicate a problem as that of adjust- 
ing the Allied debts. 'The measure in question has been discussed 
at odd times in the Senate for several weeks, and voluminous 
speeches have been made regarding various features of the act, its 
constitutionality especially being open to question. All this now 
seems to have been mere camouflage for deceiving the public into 
believing that in enacting this law and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission Congress was especially regardful of the pub- 
lic interests. Granting that the terms of the act are such as to limit 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to a certain extent, 
it is nevertheless extremely doubtful whether the Secretary would 
have done any of the things which the act prohibits, and it is quite 
certain that he would not have handled the matter less wisely and 
patriotically in the absence of a mandatory command on the part 
of Congress regulating his actions in a matter wherein it was desir- 
able that he should have been left to the exercise of a wise discretion. 
it is further certain that beyond the limitations contained in the act 
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of Congress, nothing whatever will be gained by the appointment 
of members of the Cabinet other than the Secretary of the Treasury 
as members of the Allied Debt Commission. 


& 


Correcting Extreme Fluctuations in Prices 


T the recent National Agricultural Conference at Washington 
A the following declarations were made in regard to prices: 

“Whereas, periods of rising prices, such as extended 
from 1897 to 1920, and periods of falling prices, such as that from 
the close of the Civil War until 1896, work great injustice and cause 
unnecessary and acute friction. These radical fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar take money from some groups and 
give it to others. It leads necessarily to industrial instability. 
Inasmuch as some form of stabilized dollar offers hope for averting 
in some measure this conflict and industrial losses: 


“Resolved, That this conference recommends that Congress ap- 
point a special investigating committee to examine various plans 
for stabilizing the dollar and to report any practical scheme which 
will minimize the manifest injustice between debtor and creditor 
and producing and consuming classes, which result from these shifts 
in the general price level.” 

No doubt the chief responsibility for recent fluctuations in the 
prices of commodities must be charged to the economic disturbances 
created by the war. It is at least a fair subject of inquiry, however, 
whether or not this tendency was not aggravated by the fact that our 
banking reserves have been so weakened in character as to permit 
of the expansion of credit to a degree which may be properly char- 
acterized as inflationary. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that economic difficulties are 
in the main ascribable to a lack of further credit facilities. It is 
equally plausible to contend that the real difficulty may be found in 
just the opposite direction. The fact that under the Federal 
Reserve Act the required banking reserves were greatly reduced, 
that the holding of legal reserves in their own vaults by the national 
banks was actually prohibited, and that these institutions were com- 
pelled to lend out all their legal reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which in turn might largely lend them out again, and the 
fact of even greater importance that the Federal Reserve notes 
being in the form of Government obligations can be and actually are 
extensively used as reserves by the state banks—these various forms 
of dilution of bank reserves represent a vast potential expansion of 
bank credits. The remarkable figures of increase in national bank 
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resources in recent years make it clear that these possibilities have 
been availed of quite fully. 

The fact that credit expansion was thus rendered so easy has 
undoubtedly been one of the causes leading to the inflated condition 
of credit and trade which was checked by the sudden reversal of 
banking policy in the spring of 1920. It is manifestly very difficult 
and even impossible to ascertain how much of such credit expansion 
was due to the character of the banking reserves and how much 
should be attributed to the inflationary tendencies growing out of 
the war. It is hardly to be doubted that these latter were of*pre- 
ponderating importance. 

But it can hardly be denied, with so much of our banking reserves 
consisting of credits with the Federal Reserve Bank or of Govern- 
ment obligations in the form of Federal Reserve notes, that this 
must have a very decisive influence on the ease with which bank 
credits are created. If there is any one element in our entire finan- 
cial structure that should be thoroughly sound, it is our bank reserve. 
But can it be contended that this elementary requirement is met 
when so large a proportion of the banking reserve does not consist 
of gold coin, but of mere book or note credits? 

It may not be necessary or indeed desirable that all of the reserve 
of every bank should consist of gold coin, or that all of the legal 
reserve need necessarily be kept in the bank’s own vaults; but it is 
certain that the requirements of sound banking and finance cannot 
be met by a law which makes it compulsory for the national banks 
to lend out all their legal reserves, to be in turn lent out again. 

The statement may also be made with a considerable degree of 
assurance that the principal banks in the great credit centers like 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, ete., should be permitted 
by law or even required by law to hold all or at least the principal 
part of their reserves in the form of gold coin in their own vaults. 
We cannot have a stable credit situation nor be free from the possi- 
bilities of inflation when the leading credit institutions of our chief 
financial centers are forced by law to part with all their actual legal 
reserves. Furthermore, it will be impossible to have that stability 
of credit which is desirable so long as our numerous state banks with 
their enormous aggregate resources are allowed to manufacture 
credit upon the basis of other obligations (Federal Reserve notes) , 
which themselves are in turn based partly upon credit. 

So far as the Federal Reserve notes are concerned it is quite 
frankly admitted that at the present time this objection is somewhat 
theoretical, since the notes are supported by so large a proportion 
of gold. Nevertheless, the objection is sound in principle, and the 
deleterious influence mentioned will begin to appear once the gold 
basis of the Federal Reserve notes sharply declines. 

Instead of attempting to introduce some measure of doubtful 
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soundness like the “stabilization of the dollar’”—which seems some- 
what comparable to a proposal to vary the contents of the bushel 
measure, or to increase or diminish the length of the yard stick—it 
would be better to stabilize credit and thus to help in preventing 
extreme fluctuations of prices by insisting that the quality of the 
bank reserves of the country shall not be impaired. 

Our banks are extending credits on something much less sub- 
stantial than a reasonable amount of gold actually held in their 
vaults, and so long as this remains true we cannot expect the country 
to be exempt from periods of alternate inflation and deflation such 
as that which has marked our recent economic history. 

While the country is in the possession of such a large stock of 
gold as that which is held at the present, it would seem to be an 
especially opportune time for strengthening the actual gold reserves 
of the banks. So long as the bank reserves are as elastic as they now 
are, and the manufacture of credit remains so easy as it now is, it 
would be idle to expect the banks and the commercial community 
not to make a larger use of credit than is compatible with sound 
requirements. 

Before we attempt to stabilize the dollar or to cure an economic 
depression by a further manufacture of credit, let us try the old- 
fashioned but well approved remedy of getting our credits safely 
back upon the gold standard of value. 


@ 


Legitimate Fruits of a Political Banking 
System 


HE political pressure recently put upon the Federal Reserve 

Board for a more liberal policy in granting credit, and the 

extremely bitter attacks made upon this organization, illus- 
trate quite clearly the difficulties any political banking system in 
this country is likely to encounter. 

In many other countries of the world the banking system is 
closely related to the Government without arousing any such hos- 
tility. From the very inception of American institutions there has 
been a latent or active hostility toward banks in general and partic- 
ularly toward banking corporations of great size. It was doubtless 
with the thought of protecting the people from the supposed dan- 
gers which lurked in a concentrated banking systeny that the super- 
vising authority of the Federal Reserve System was made subject 
to appointment by the President of the United States. 

To most persons it would seem desirable to have the banking 
system of the country left in the hands of bankers if that system is 
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to function most efficiently. It would further appear that the bank- 
ers charged with the important duty of overseeing the general 
banking system of the country ought to be selected by the banks 
at large so that they might thus represent the highest available 
banking talent of the country. If, for example, the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board were chosen by the associated clearing- 
houses of the United States, it would seem that this should assure 
the selection of the most capable bankers of the country. But the 
Federal Reserve Board is not solely composed of bankers, nor are 
its members selected in the manner indicated. Appointments to 
the Board are made by the President of the United States, and, 
according to the Federal Reserve Act, as recently amended, the 
President in selecting the appointed members of the Board “shall 
have due regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial interests and geographical divisions of 
the country.” The act originally provided for only five appointed 
members instead of six, and did not make any mention of agricul- 
tural interests in specifying the composition of the Board. The 
original act required that two of the five persons appointed by the 
President as members of the Board should be “persons experienced 
in banking or finance.” 'This provision has been left out of the act 
as amended and is apparently covered by the requirement that the 
President in making appointments should have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial interests of the country. 

It will thus be seen that so far as anything in the act is concerned, 
the President need not appoint any banker as a member of the 
Board. The appointment of a professor of finance in a university, 
or even the editor of a financial newspaper, would fulfill the require- 
ment of giving due regard to the financial interests of the country. 
So a professor of agriculture in some state university might meet 
the requirement as to giving consideration to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. Very likely, however, the spirit of the act would 
be held to require the appointment of a banker to represent the 
financial interests and someone actually engaged in farming to rep- 
resent the agricultural interests. 

Without reflecting in the least on the qualifications of the gen- 
tlemen who have been members of the Federal Reserve Board from 
the inception of the system until the present time, it may be truth- 
fully said that if the selection of the Board had been left to the bank- 
ers of the country, the composition of the Federal Reserve Board 
would have been substantially different. 

There is, of course, one objection to having the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board selected by the bankers of the country, 
namely, that if this procedure were followed the banks and possibly 
the great business interests of the country would exercise a very 
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decided control over the Federal Reserve System. In considering 
this phase of the matter, however, it must be remembered that the 
banking laws are themselves established by legislative authority, 
that they are subject to amendment at any time, and that further- 
more the operation of the banks is already under Government con- 
trol through the supervision exercised by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These safeguards would seem to be adequate to protect 
the banking system of the country from oppressive control by great 
banking and financial interests; that is, if there is any real danger 
from this source. 

The appointment of the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
by the President of the United States is further objectionable be- 
cause the members of the Board are almost certain to be subject 
to political pressure put upon them with a view toward securing a 
more liberal credit policy than their untrammelled judgment would 
approve. ‘That this is no mere idle statement may be inferred from 
the following quotation taken from a speech recently made in the 
United States Senate by Senator Harris of Georgia. In speaking 
of the Federal Reserve Board Senator Harris said: 


“For my part, if certain members of that Board are reappointed, 
I shall oppose their confirmation in the Senate because of their 
ruinous policies. If Senators from agricultural states which have 
suffered such injury by their policy will join me, we shall defeat 
their confirmation. It is high time these men understand this bank- 
ing system is not conducted for Wall Street and the money powers 
of this country.” 


Here we have an open threat to force the Federal Reserve Board 
to take such views of the Federal Reserve System’s credit policy as 
may prevail in Congress. If in its policy of extending credit the 
Federal Reserve Board must be subject to political pressure from 
the House and Senate, we shall experience great difficulty in the 
future in preventing dangerous inflation of credit. When farmers, 
manufacturers and merchants are raising loud complaints because 
of the distress necessarily following a policy of deflation, it is but 
natural that the members of Congress should give heed to these com- 
plaints and seek to remove the basis for them so far as possible. 

Everyone must sympathize with those who suffer from the hard- 
ships which a policy of deflation necessarily imposes, but it must 
also be recognized that there are times when such a policy is abso- 
lutely essential, however painful it may be. There may be differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not the imposition of the policy of 
deflation that recently took place was more sudden and drastic 
than the situation called for, but there can hardly be any difference 
among those who have given careful thought to the subject that a 
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considerable check on credit expansion was absolutely necessary if 
the country was to escape an appalling financial and commercial 
collapse. 

Some of the attacks recently made upon the Federal Reserve 
Board have been of an exceedingly bitter character. Its members 
have been denounced as “monsters, tyrants and murderers.” It is 
not charged that the members of the Federal Reserve Board have 
directly killed anybody, but the statement has been made in Con- 
gress that the deflation policy was responsible for a number of sui- 
cides, and, therefore, constructively, members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are charged with the crime indicated. If this intem- 
perate criticism of members of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tinues, it will have a tendency to cause men who may be well quali- 
fied to discharge the laborious duties of the position, but somewhat 
sensitive as to personal criticism, to hesitate in accepting member- 
ship on the Board. This view of the matter was recently well ex- 
pressed by Paul M. Warburg in an article on “Political Pressure 
and the Future of the Federal Reserve System,” published in “The 
Annals” of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Mr. Warburg says: 


“When members of the Board are hounded by Senators or Con- 
gressmen because they do not think it proper to flood the country 
with easy money, just because elections are coming; or when they 
refuse to believe that excessive fluctuations in foreign exchanges 
during the war were due to Wall Street speculation and could be 
regulated or controlled by the Federal Reserve Board; or when they 
are viciously criticised because they will not accede to the belief 
that fake easy money can counteract the effects of overproduction 
of important staples when a period of reduced world consumption 
is encountered—it is, at best, not easy to find men of impor tance 
willing to make the material sacrifices involved in service of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” 


There are those who believe that the present political complexion 
of the Federal Reserve Board would be cured by omitting the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency from 
its membership. It would seem, however, that this change does not 
strike at the root of the matter. Since the other members of the 
Board are appointed by the President, does not the same objection 
lie against them as against the two Treasury officials just men- 
tioned? Would it not be better to have the direction of the banking 
system of the country remitted to the bankers of the United States, 
relying upon the protection afforded by the laws and the super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency for safeguarding the pub- 
lic against any potential aggression of which bankers theoretically 
might be capable? 
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The Sixty-seventh Congress 


T has been only on extremely rare occasions that THE BANKERS 
MaGaZINnE has ventured to criticise the Congress of the country. 
Recognition has been given to the fact that the members of 
Congress represent the general average of intelligence and patriot- 
ism existing in the country at any given time. In considering the 
work of Congress due weight has also been given to the fact that 
the members of that body are compelled to deal with a great variety 
of important subjects, and that to keep thoroughly informed in 
regard to all the matters coming before the legislative body for deci- 
sion would require superhuman capability. In view of the fact that 
public opinion is often wrong in regard to economic questions, and 
that Congress can be expected only to reflect the average of public 
opinion, the wonder is that so few unsound measures are enacted 
into law. ‘This much can be said as a disclaimer of any intention on 
the part of THe Bankers MaGazineE to assume a hostile or even 
critical attitude toward the chief legislative body of the country. 

The doings of the Sixty-seventh Congress are of such a nature, 
however, as to make further forbearance impossible. The Sixty- 
seventh Congress, so far as the Senate at least is concerned, has 
written its own condemnation in language stronger than any out- 
side critic could well invent. This it did in the resolutions passed 
as a part of its action in giving Mr. Newberry a seat in that body. 
This resolution should be put on record. It is as follows: 


“Resolved, (1) That the contest of Henry Ford against Tru- 
man H. Newberry be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 

“(2) That Truman H. Newberry is hereby declared to be a 
duly elected Senator from the State of Michigan for the term of 
six years commencing on the 4th day of March, 1919, and is entitled 
to hold his seat in the Senate of the United States. 

“(3) That whether the amount expended in this primary was 
$195,000, as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether 
there were some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount expend- 
ed was in either case too large, much larger than ought to have been 
expended. 

“The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candi- 
date, either with or without his knowledge and consent, being con- 
trary to sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of 
the Senate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, 
such excessive expenditures are hereby severely condemned and dis- 
approved.” 

To condemn extravagant campaign expenditures by resolution, 
and then coincidentally with this condemnation to give a seat to the 
beneficiary of such expenditures, is about on a par with the act of 
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a highwayman who robs you of your purse and at the same time 
hands you a pious tract. 

It is not the purpose of Tur BanKers MaGaAzIneE to enter into 
the merits of the Newberry case. The action in this instance and 
the resolution above quoted are referred to solely for the purpose 
of affording a gauge by which the moral standard of the present 
Congress may be registered. Of course, the House did not have an 
opportunity of passing on this matter, and, therefore, is exempt 
from criticism on this ground. 

The action taken in the Newberry case would seem to indicate 
that, so far as the Senate is concerned, but slight regard is enter- 
tained for the moral sentiment of the country, although there were 
a number of Senators of both parties that voted against the seating 
of the Michigan Senator and the accompanying self-stultifying 
resolution. 

The action of the Senate in regard to the Allied Debt Commis- 
sion represents also a deplorable lack of sincerity. The reasons for 
this statement are more fully given in an article appearing above 
dealing specially with this subject. 

No surprise need be felt, in view of the action regpecting these 
two matters, that Congress seems disposed to vote practically unlim- 
ited sums out of the public Treasury as an alleged bonus for ex- 
service men, this despite the warning of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the country was facing a huge deficit, that it must shortly 
provide for refunding a large amount of its outstanding obligations, 
and that the business condition of the country was such as to render 
additional taxation extremely unwise, and that in fact Government 
expenditures must be reduced rather than increased. 

No doubt in regard to the bonus bill the members of Congress 
have been subjected to enormous political pressure, to which they 
must inevitably yield unless it shall be made clear to the members 
that there is equal pressure against a measure which would make 
such heavy demands upon the Treasury. It is not too late for 
public opinion to express itself in regard to this important matter. 
THE BAanKErs MAGAZINE has already expressed the view that the 
best thing that could be done for the ex-service men, those who are 
healthy and able to work, would be to find them all steady employ- 
ment with the least possible delay. To do this there must be a 
restoration of industry, and this cannot be brought about if the taxes 
are to be raised to anything like the extent rendered necessary by 
the granting of this gift to the ex-service men out of the public 
Treasury. 

Should Congress continue to be so unmindful of sound moral 
and economic principles as has been evidenced in the cases above 
cited, and should public opinion in the next month or so fail to be 
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sufficiently impressive, the only remedy left would be to change the 









































political complexion of the House and Senate when the elections are con 
held next fall. trac 
The measures just referred to are matched in lack of practical 
vision by the proposal being received with favor in the House and toms 
Senate in regard to the enactment of a new tariff law. In spite of Eu 
the fact that the United States has become the greatest creditor The 
nation of the world, and must, therefore, in the future receive a large tal 
amount of foreign goods in payment of interest and principal of 
our investments abroad, Congress is acting on the theory that we a 
are still a debtor nation, and that it is to our interest to exclude Ses 
foreign goods to the greatest extent possible. At the same time an 
effort is being made to build up a merchant marine, whose opera- 
tions must necessarily result in a huge deficit if our ships are not to not 
carry cargoes of foreign goods on their return voyages—a deficit —_ 
which it is proposed to make up by appropriations out of the public = 
Treasury. rec 
In the Administration of President Wilson much criticism was thi 
heard because of the alleged fact that the Executive Department 
exercised undue control over the deliberations of Congress. In view of 
of the record which the Sixty-seventh Congress is making, the ques- cul 
tion arises whether or not the policy of President Harding in keep- veal 
ing his hands off of Congress has been an altogether wise one. - 
the 
sd of 
meé 
The Recent National Agricultural - 
Conference . 
ECAUSE the so-called agricultural bloc in Congress has eX 
apparently been favorably disposed toward some more or less tic 
radical financial measures, it was assumed that the recent Pr 
National Agricultural Conference at Washington would take an tr: 
extreme position in regard to such measures. The result of the ot 
deliberations of this Congress, as expressed in the resolutions adopt- tic 
ed, does not bear out this assumption. Although some of the meas- 
ures favored by the conference may be open to criticism, the general de 
conclusions reached by the conference were by no means of a radical tr 
or alarming character. ra 
The resolutions started out by congratulating the President of be 
the United States for having the courage and foresight to call the ic 
conference together, recognized that the present agricultural de- 
pression is largely an outgrowth of a disturbed world equilibrium al 
on account of the war, and declared that stability of agriculture in nv 
the future depends in no small degree on friendly world relations. ti 
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The conference noted with satisfaction the presence of a world 
conference for the limitation of armament, and in regard to foreign 
trade adopted this significant statement: 


“Whereas, the surplus production of many products of Amer- 
ican farms have long found and -now find their main market in 
European countries which are also now large public debtors to the 
United States. These are facts of importance to every business 
interest in this country. 

“Resolved, That this conference, therefore, urge the Adminis- 
tration to use its good offices and its commanding position as a cred- 
itor country to aid in the industrial rehabilitation of Europe.” 


The conference then went on to declare that retail prices have 
not declined as rapidly in recent months as have wholesale prices, 
and commended the measures taken by the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Commerce by publicity or otherwise to 
reduce retail prices, at the same time urging more vigorous action in 
this direction. 

The conference also recommended that every instrumentality 
of the Government of the United States be exerted to put the agri- 
cultural industry on a par with other industries, both as to remun- 
eration, education and general standard of living. 

These resolutions are not only mild in character, but they are 
such as almost any other national body of business men meeting at 
the present time might have adopted. In fact, the wording of some 
of these resolutions closely resembles pronouncements frequently 
made at bankers’ conventions in recent years. 

In the report of the committee on foreign competition and de- 
mand appeared some declarations of policy other than those 
above mentioned. The financing of exports through credits author- 
ized by Congress, investigation to determine the advisability of 
extending preferential export freight rates to agricultural commodi- 
ties not now affected, extension of the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act in regard to combination of concerns for export 
trade, and a tariff protection for agriculture equal to that afforded 
other industries, were among some of these additional recommenda- 
tions. 

It is difficult in any of these recommendations to discover evi- 
dence of extreme radicalism on the part of the farmers of the coun- 
try. In fact, the effort to get up a scare on account of a supposed 
radical disposition among the farmers of the country seems to have 
been greatly overdone. This diminutive mouse of agricultural rad- 
icalism has badly frightened the Republican elephant. 

Because the farmers have at various times suffered from sudden 
and extensive fluctuations in the value of their products there have 
not been wanting among this element of our population manifesta- 
tions of a leaning toward financial expedients whose soundness is 
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open to question. On the other hand, quite frequently the common 
sense and conservative character of the farming population of the 
United States have proven a bulwark in protecting the country 
from being submerged by radical tendencies of the most dangerous 
character not having their origin among those engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Here is another declaration adopted by the Washington Confer- 
ence which furnishes an evidence of a clear perception of existing 
difficulties: 


“There can be no restoration of national prosperity until both 
wages and capital, which enter into the production of commodities 
which the farmer buys, bear their mutual and just share in the gen- 
eral process of readjustment. Probably the chief source of relief 
which the farmer may rightfully expect is in the form of a read just- 
ment between the prices of products which he buys and which he 
sells.” 


There is no doubt whatever that these expressions of opinion 
temperately voice a real and serious dissatisfaction among the farm- 
ers of the country. Farmers were among the first to feel the worst 
effects of the so-called policy of deflation. The demand for grain 
and other food products experienced a sudden and sharp reversal, 
and farm prices rapidly declined. The decline in the prices of other 
commodities was much longer delayed, and as regards some goods 
which the farmers must buy there has not been a decline anything 
like what the farmer himself has been compelled to accept. It is not 
at all unreasonable that the farmer should feel it right that if what 
he has to sell is deflated, the prices of the goods he must buy should 
go through a similar process. Instead of this declaration being 
regarded as an evidence of radicalism on the part of the farmers of 
the country, it might with greater fairness be said that it reveals the 
farmer as a clear thinker and as a man who wishes exact justice to 
be done. It would be comforting if a labor union convention should 
meet and enact resolutions as even tempered and as fully evidencing 
a recognition of fundamental facts as do the resolutions adopted by 
the National Agricultural Conference. 
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Our Moral Obligation Respecting the 
Allied Debts 


N some books that have been published recently in regard to the 
present economic situation in Europe and in a discussion of this 
situation by various economic authorities, the contention has 

been put forth that this country is under a moral obligation to cancel 
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the debts owing to it by the Allied Powers. This assumption rests 
chiefly upon the contention that since the United States was a part- 
ner in a common enterprise, the money owing to us by our late asso- 
ciates in the war should be considered as representing a part of our 
contribution to this mutual undertaking. 

If this view is correct, the position taken in the recent action of 
Congress providing for the adjustment of the Allied debts, but for- 
bidding their cancellation, renders us open to the charge of inter- 
national immorality. 

Before the United States is convicted of moral delinquency in 
the eyes of the world, it may be well to give further consideration 
to the matter. 

A considerable part of the debt now owing to the United States 
from Europe was contracted before our entrance into the war, and 
represents funds accumulated here by the nations then at war with 
the Central Powers to be used in the purchase of food and muni- 
tions. If the war had ended without bringing the United States 
into the conflict, these loans would simply have represented supplies 
advanced by us to the European belligerents while this country was 
not engaged in the conflict. It can hardly be claimed with any show 
of propriety that it was proper for the United States, so long as this 
country remained neutral, to make a gift of food and munitions to 
the belligerents. It is difficult to see why we are under any greater 
obligations to make such a gift even after our entrance into the 
struggle. 

A prominent reason given for our moral duty to forgive our 
European debtors rests upon the contention that this country made 
a great deal of profit out of the war. In estimating this profit 
one prominent professor of political economy recently set down on 
one side of the balance sheet the gains made by certain profiteers 
in selling supplies to the European belligerents. He neglected to 
take into account the enormous debt this country had itself incurred 
on account of its participation in the war, the dislocation of our 
industry, the inflation of prices and the fact that the war has brought 
upon the United States the most serious crisis experienced in its 
history. In estimating our “profits” he not only failed to give con- 
sideration to these offsetting factors, but neglected to state that 
some of the European nations concerned in the war had profited by 
large accessions of territory. 

The idea that a nation is under any moral obligation to furnish 
food and supplies to a country with which it may be in an alliance 
for war purposes is somewhat novel. If the principle is accepted, it 
would mean that this country had not only to tax itself to pay for 
the equipment and transportation of its own army and the supplies 
needed to keep it in the field, but was also under a moral obligation 
to furnish food and ammunition to the numerous countries that were 
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engaged on the same side of the conflict as the United States. If 
this principle were accepted, its application might very speedily 
bankrupt even so rich a country as this. 

The people of the United States are anxious to fulfill completely 
their obligations toward Europe, and if it could be definitely estab- 
lished that they are morally bound to forego the payment of the 
Allied debts, then all discussions of the matter ought to end; but 
the facts and arguments thus far adduced do not seem to afford 
much support to this contention. 

The claim that the creditor is under a moral obligation to cancel 
a debt represents a somewhat novel departure from accepted ideas 
of finance. Before the light of the new day had illuminated the 
world with its dazzling radiance, it was the accepted view that when 
a man incurred a debt he was under a moral obligation to pay it; 
but as the war upset many long-accepted ideas and supposed funda- 
mental economic principles, mayhap it turned this one upside down 
also. 
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Revival of Unsound Money Agitation 


T has been said, not inaptly, “that all we learn from history is | 
that we learn nothing from history.” This observation applies ) 
with peculiar force to the world’s experience in endeavoring to 

create capital and wealth by resort to the printing press for produc- ) 
ing money. Despite all the disastrous experiences recorded of such 
attempts, this time-worn device has been resorted to by nearly all 
the countries of Europe as a means of piecing out deficiencies in 
their revenues. Such a policy has not been entered upon in most ) 
cases without a full recognition of its disastrous tendencies. Finan- ) 
cial ministers have been under the pressure of such strong economic 
and political influences as to make a resort to this unsound expedient 
practically compulsory. No similar excuse can be adduced to palli- 
ate like proposals put forward in the United States. True enough, 
our taxation burden is exceedingly heavy, and the country is passing 
through a commercial depression which is pressing with great sever- 
ity upon nearly all our people; but the heavy taxes are not as yet 
beyond the capacity of the people to meet; and so far as our cur- 
rency supply is concerned, it is certainly ample. Notwithstanding 
these facts, an extraordinary crop of unsound currency schemes has 
recently sprung up. 
It will not be possible to examine all these proposals in detail, 
but two of them which have received wide publicity are deserving of 
more than passing notice, especially on account of the eminence of 
the men who have brought them forward—Thomas A. Edison and 
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Henry Ford. These gentlemen occupy such a prominent place in 
American industrial life that anything they may say, even upon a 
question about which they are not specially informed, is sure to 
attract wide attention. 

Mr. Ford’s plan for making the people rich by the use of the 
printing press does not differ much in substance from similar 
schemes that have been put forward thousands of times before 
Mr. Ford’s day. 

The enterprising Detroit manufacturer launches his paper 
money scheme in connection with the Muscle Shoals Water Power 
Improvement on the Tennessee River in Alabama. As is well 
known, Mr. Ford recently submitted to the Government a pro- 
posal to take over and operate this plant on certain conditions. 
Part of these conditions would require the expenditure of some 
thirty millions of dollars on the part of the Government in complet- 
ing one of the dams for the water power plant. Mr. Ford proposes 
that instead of issuing bonds for this purpose, which would involve 
the ultimate payment of a large amount of interest, the Government 
should simply print currency of the amount required, using this 
currency to pay for the improvement in question. He points out 
that on the completion of the work and its utilization, the currency 
could be redeemed out of the profits. 

The really dangerous feature of this proposal consists in the fact 
that in this particular instance Mr. Ford is probably right. If we 
could strictly limit the employment of the printing press to a few 
great projects of this character, of whose commercial utility there 
could be no question, and could be assured that such enterprises 
were invariably-directed by men of the financial genius of Henry 
Ford, proposals of this kind might work out with satisfaction. 

But once this principle is admitted, it will be extended to thou- 
sands of enterprises, many of them chimerical in character, and still 
others that could never be made financially profitable. These would 
in time render such currency of little or no value. 

Mr. Ford’s proposal rests on the claim that the payment of 
interest is unjust and unnecessary. He is evidently under the im- 
pression that all that need be done to furnish capital to industry, 
municipalities, states and governments is to keep the printing press 
running at full speed in turning out “money.” 

The economic justification of interest has been the subject of 
voluminous discussion. It is not intended here to add to this discus- 
sion further than to say that until we find Mr. Ford’s theory about 
money to be correct, moneyed capital will have to be provided by 
those who have earned and saved it, instead of being turned out 
ad libitum by the printing press. Money in aggregated form rep- 
resents capital; and since capital is susceptible of profitable employ- 
ment, the individual who has saved and then contributed to the cap- 
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ital funds of the country, and foregoes making use of his savings 


himself, is clearly entitled to at least a fair share of the earnings of rib! 
such savings when employed in the form of capital by others. _ 

Besides enlightening the country in regard to a cheap and easy har 
way for providing money, Mr. Ford has kindly given us the real 
cause of war. In an interview printed some time ago in various bor 
newspapers he is represented as saying: “The cause of all wars is the 
gold.” As further explaining this theory, he says: “There is profit hat 
in war. I don’t mean moral profit or increased religious interest or am 
spiritual interest through trial by fire, nor any of that kind of bunk dey 
—it’s money profits I mean, profits in gold—that’s the one and only con 
reason for war.” 

Mr. Ford is evidently unable to distinguish the difference be- con 
tween gold and profit. He fails to take into consideration that even the 
should we substitute his printing press currency in place of currency alt 
based upon gold, that the motive of profit in entering upon war int 
would still remain. 

If Mr. Ford had declared that selfishness in one form or another If « 
was the sole cause of war, he would have been on more solid ground; ing 
but the elimination of selfishness from human nature is not an eco- lim 
nomic question, but a moral one. If the moral constitution of man- circ 
kind could be changed and people could be made to recognize that it dey 
is not only immoral to wrong one’s neighbor, whether that neighbor 
live in the immediate vicinity or in the remotest parts of ‘Timbuktu, ims 
but that it is also exceedingly bad business policy to try to wrest nec 
advantages from others by force, then we need not have any more mai 
wars, whether there were any gold in the world or not. It is as cer- ind 
tain as anything can be, that even if there were no gold in the world, in t 
and this selfish principle of human nature remained, we should 
nevertheless continue to have war. em 

If Mr. Ford would use his remarkable abilities in bringing this line 
fact to the attention of the world, he would confer upon mankind an gre 
immensely greater service than he can possibly do by giving pub- out 
licity to his currency vagaries. sho 

Mr. Edison joins Mr. Ford in condemning gold and interest in if « 
the following picturesque way: “Gold is a relic of Julius Caesar and ; 
interest is an invention of Satan.” He further says that “gold and om 
money are separate things. Gold is the trick mechanism by which ait 
vou can control money.” Mr. Edison’s views on money are thus a 
further expressed: aftl 

“Tt is absurd to say that our country can issue thirty million dol- hur 
lars in bonds, and not thirty million dollars in currency. Both are vid 
promises to pay, but one promise fattens the usurer and the other i. 
helps the people. If the currency issued by the Government were : L 

- 


no good, then the bonds issued would be no good either. It is a ter- 


fro. 
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rible situation when the Government to increase the national wealth 
must go into debt and submit to ruinous interest charges at the 
hands of men who control the fictitious values of gold.” 


Mr. Edison fails to take into consideration that the issue of 
bonds is strictly limited in amount, that the bonds, on account of 
their interest-bearing feature, have a special value; and, on the other 
hand, that paper currency being issued in practically unlimited 
amount and without the interest-bearing feature, must of necessity 
depreciate in value. This is not mere theory, but is a fact universally 
confirmed by human experience. 

The weak point in the arguments of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison 
consists in the fact that they do not perceive the difference between 
the demands for capital and the demands for currency. This is not 
altogether to be wondered at since these demands are more or less 
intermingled. 

The demand for currency is limited to the necessities of trade. 
If capital could be provided merely by the employment of the print- 
ing press, the call for “money” for this purpose would be without 
limit. With this enormous volume of currency entering into the 
circulation, the value of the currency would of necessity greatly 
depreciate. 

If money and capital could be so easily provided as Mr. Ford 
imagines, the human race would be practically exempt from the 
necessity of saving and sacrificing in order to live. The law that 
mankind must first earn and save if they would enjoy the fruits of 
industry is a part of the ancient rule that bread should be eaten only 
in the sweat of one’s face. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison justly rank as two of America’s most 
eminent citizens; the achievements to their credit in their respective 
lines of endeavor add lustre to American industrial history. It is 
greatly to be regretted, however, that they should have ventured 
outside of the lines in which their success has been achieved and 
should presume to instruct the public upon a subject about which, 
if one is to judge from the evidence at hand, they know very little. 

In these distressing times it is quite natural that an easy way to 
escape from existing hardships should be sought, and no pathway is 
so alluring as that of inflation of the currency. 

Mr. Ford, no doubt with intense sincerity, is seeking to put an 
end to war; but he needs to be reminded that, terrible as are the 
afflictions of war, the sufferings and miseries inflicted upon the 
human race through the employment of the printing press to pro- 
vide currency are even greater. 

Against these currency heresies of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison 
it is refreshing to set down something on the other side, and it is 
especially gratifying that this expression of opinion does not come 
from Wall Street or from bankers, international or otherwise, but 
3 
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from J. B. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. In an address recently delivered at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Mr. Howard said: 


“My mail brings me daily proposals from all quarters demand- 
ing such expedients as the Government making direct real estate 
loans to the farmers at 2 or 3 per cent. by currency issues, or the 
refunding of all Liberty and Victory bonds with a Federal currency. 

“Men forget that too much printing press and too little intrinsic 
value is at the seat of Europe’s trouble today, and that ‘assignats’ 
helped to provoke the French Revolution. 

“TI want to urge upon you the necessity for careful thought and 
action. It is well to remember that in matters of business the state 
is less efficient than the individual. Men may create governments, 
but governments cannot make men. 
~ “Personally, I approve that constructive radicalism which pro- 
vokes serious thought. It spells progress. I will go the limit re- 
garding codperating marketing and government supervision of all 
publie utilities. 

“But I must draw the line on an ‘ism’ that is destructive and 
not constructive, particularly if destructive of that greatest of all 
human agencies—personal initiative. 

“TI deplore a growing tendency on the part, not only of some 
farmers, but other men in high places, to stress the functioning of 
government too much and of the individual too little.” 


We 








N soberest reflection the world’s hundreds of mil- 
lions who pay in peace and die in war wish their 
statesmen to turn the expenditures for destruction into 
means of construction, aimed at a higher state for those 


who live and follow after.— 


Warren G. Harding. 
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JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., 
President Girard National Bank, Philadelphia 


R. WAYNE has been with the Girard National Bank of Phila. 
delphia over 25 years, having begun as a clerk after graduat- 
ing from school. He became assistant cashier in 1889, and 

cashier in 1891, and to this position the office of vice-president was 
added in 1910. (In 1914 Mr. Wayne became president of the bank, suc- 
ceeding R. L. Austin. 


He has served two three-year terms as member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Association, and in 1906 was presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
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Interest and Rediscount Rates in Relation 
to Farmers’ Commercial Bank Credit* 


By Ivan Wright 


University of Illinois 


HERE is a very widespread pop- 

ular misunderstanding in regard 

to the causes for and conse- 
quences of certain interest rates in rural 
districts as charged by local bankers 
and the rediscount rates of the Federal 
Reserve banks as affecting these interest 
rates. It is not the intention here to 
go into an analysis of the economic 
phases of either of these problems, but 
only to endeavor to correct some of the 
wrong impressions about these high 
rates and the causes for them. For this 
purpose we shall separate the topic into 
its two natural divisions—interest rates 
and discount rates. No endeavor will 
be made to separate the farmers’ mar- 
keting credit from his other short-term 
borrowings. For it is all in a sense 
commercial credit—at least so far as 
the bank is concerned, no matter for 
what productive purpose used. And the 
extent of the farmers’ commercial credit 
depends largely upon their general 
credit standing, if they are bargaining 
collectively. But always upon the gen- 
eral credit standing of the individual 
farmers, no matter whether they are 
bargaining collectively or individually. 


INTEREST RATES 


The factors affecting the rate of in- 
terest charged a farmer by a local bank- 
er are numerous, and no outside interest 
can know these factors so well as the 
local banker himself. In fact, any clas- 
sification or outline of these factors is 
sure to omit many of the hidden details 
of individual cases. But roughly the 
usual influences which raise the rates of 
interest to farmers may be enumerated 
as follows: 


1. The scarcity of deposits in the 
rural districts makes it a matter of pol- 
icy for the banks to maintain high rates 
in order to eliminate unnecessary credit 
and thus keep enough liquid assets to 
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meet the daily demands of the depos- 
itors. 

2. The farmer is not generally in 
such close contact with the local banker 
as the business man. 

3. The paper offered by local bankers 
for rediscount must conform to specific 
requirements. This necessitates the 
bank keeping its rates up so that unde- 
sirable or too large a volume of credit 
will not be demanded. 

4. The local banker has practically a 
monopoly of the finances in his com- 
munity. This is particularly true of the 
southern and western states, where the 
population is scattered over a wide area 
and seldom more than one bank is found 
in each country town. 

5. The irregular and unbusinesslike 
habits of the farmers in the payment 
of their loans justifies the bankers in 
charging higher rates to compensate 
them for the farmers’ negligence. 

6. Farmers need a longer maturity 
for short-time credit than that required 
by commercial enterprises. This long 
maaturity of farmers’ notes ties up the 
bank’s resources, and unless dispropor- 
tionate rates are charged, which dis- 
courage considerable borrowing by 
farmers, the banker will find himself in 
an embarrassing situation when cus- 
tomers ask for cash. 

7. Loans to farmers if many sections 
of the country are very speculative; for 
example, the frequent drought-stricken 
areas of Texas and Montana, and the 
weevil infested areas of the cotton 
growing states; consequently higher 
rates are justifiable. 

8. The local bank that is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System and 
is not able to rediscount its paper with 
some large city bank correspondent, is 
greatly hampered in its ability to meet 


* Excerpt review from address delivered by 
Ivan Wright of the University of Illinois before 
the Farm Economic Association at Pittsburg 
December 30, 1921. 
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demands beyond very definite limits no 
matter how secure the paper is. 

9. The size of the loan is an impor- 
tant consideration in the rate charges. 
It costs as much for overhead, clerical 
service, time, insurance and the like to 
make a loan of $10 as of $10,000, and 
often because of the necessary safe- 
guards thrown around small loans, the 
costs for making them are greater than 
the larger loans. This is ample justifi- 
cation for a higher interest rate. 

10. If the farmers were organized 
and borrowed collectively the rates 
should be less than to any individual ; 
because the cost of making a loan to a 
group is much less than making a sep- 
arate loan to each farmer, and the se- 
curity of the group is considered much 
more reliable than that of an individual 
farmer. 

11. The natural conditions and the 
character of the type of farming prac- 
ticed influence the rates of interest. 
Where the soil is poor or the farming 
speculative, as a one-crop district or 
fruit growing section, the loans for pro- 
ductive purposes are higher than in a 
rich fertile soil where diversified farm- 
ing is practiced and crop failures are 
seldom. 

12. The character of the farmer him- 
self, when known to the local banker, 
influences the rate of interest. A farm- 
er who has a reputation for honesty and 
thrift, and is prompt in the payment 
of his debts, and does careful up-to- 
date farming is granted a preferential 
rate over the more dubious. 


Any general leveling of interest rates 
would do injustice to the banking sys- 
tem and borrowers themselves. Loans 
to some farmers at 5 per cent. are more 
desired than loans to others at 20, and 
it is not the banker’s fault that this 
inequality between the farmers them- 
selves and their businesses exists. 


REDISCOUNT RATES 


or some reason the relationship ex- 
isting between the rediscount rates of 
the Federal Reserve banks and the in- 
terest rates charged by rural banks has 
becn very wrongly interpreted. In fact, 
it is commonly believed that the local 
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interest rates are high because the Fed- 
eral Reserve or market rediscount rates 
are high. In larger commercial prac- 
tices where the margin between the two 
rates is so narrow that the lending bank 
cannot make the costs of services of 
rediscounting and loaning, the redis- 
count rate may be effective in control- 
ling the extension of credit by the indi- 
vidual banker, but for the bank where 
the interest rate is 7 to 10 per cent., 
including commissions, and the redis- 
count rate not more than 5, there does 
not seem to be the slightest possible 
control over the interest rate by the 
rediscount rate. The claim that the 
high rediscount rates are responsible for 
the high interest rate charged borrow- 
ers is only a pretext in so far as rural 
banks are concerned and indeed a very 
unjust pretext. No doubt this misun- 
derstanding is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for much of the opposition 
against the Federal Reserve System in 
rural districts. 

It should be common knowledge that 
an advancing discount rate simply nar- 
rows the spread between the rate the 
borrower pays and the Federal Reserve 
bank rate. The borrower’s rate does 
not advance ordinarily as rapidly as 
the rediscount rate, nor does it decline 
as rapidly when once it has advanced. 
Therefore, with declining rediscount 
rates it is improbable that the general 
level of interest rates will recede equal- 
ly or in like manner. Even it might be 
very disastrous if the local bank rates 
receded at the same pace as the redis- 
count rates. Because at the times when 
local banks need to rediscount paper 
most it is very probable that the high 
interest rates are a necessary check up- 
on reckless borrowing or the holding 
for higher prices by merchants and 
farmers. It would be very unfortunate 
indeed if the popular assumption that 
rediscount rates control borrowers’ 
rates were true. Then the Federal Re- 
serve banks could dictate interest lev- 
els in the United States, and the bor- 
rowers’ rate would move up and down 
with the rediscount rates and become 
mechanical and inflexible. It is very 
necessary that interest rates be adapted 
to the circumstances of the particular 
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individual or firm, and this is one of 
the most valuable characteristics of our 
banking system. It is doubtful whether 
any student of banking or business man 
would for a moment approve the policy 
of placing the ‘control of commercial 
bank rates to borrowers in the hands 
of ‘any authority other than the officers 
of the particular bank which is con- 
cerned with the loan. Such a situation 
would create the very condition which 
the Federal Reserve Act was in part 
intended to avoid. That is the central- 
ization of control over credit. In or- 
der to accomplish this purpose the 
twelve separate district banks were pro- 
vided, and the nature of the work of 
these banks, as well as their discount 
rates, will necessarily be as different as 
the economic condition of the respective 
districts dictates. The present condi- 
tions whereby every individual mem- 
ber bank is absolutely independent and 
free in the making of rates to borrow- 
ers in so far as the Federal Reserve 
banks are concerned is highly desir- 
able for both bankers and borrowers. 
The War Finance Corporation with 
all the good purposes which it was in- 
tended to accomplish does a great deal 
of injustice by its endeavor to level 
interest rates. Of course, the borrow- 
ers are required to meet specific condi- 
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tions and requirements in respect to 
their securities, but for banking pur- 
poses the local banks through which 
these loans are made are responsible 
when the paper matures. To state the 
case in another way, the farmer thinks 
he is being discriminated against if the _ 
local banker does not secure funds 
through the War Finance Corporation 
and loan to him. But the War Finance 
Corporation will let the local banker 
have these funds only if the banker is 
responsible for the repayment when the 
farmers’ notes mature. If the local 
banker does not believe that the farm- 
er’s circumstances warrant his receiv- 
ing this additional credit, the banker is 
placed in a very difficult position be- 
tween the farmer and the War Finance 
Corporation. In other words, it seems 
that in many cases the local banker is 
asked to go the security for the farmers’ 
commercial credit for the Government 
when the local banker himself does not 
consider the loan a good risk under the 
circumstances. Of course, in cases 
where farmers need credit and the local 
banker would gladly serve them, believ- 
ing their businesses to be sound and a 
good risk, if only they had the ability 
to do it the War Finance Corporation 
will meet a demand for sound credit. 
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England’s Resumption of Financial Leadership 


By Haro.tp J. Drener 


Vice-President Federal International Banking Company, New Orleans 


[DESPITE diminishing trade, unem- 

ployment, a debt of about 7 bil- 
lions 500 millions sterling, and unrest 
in all parts of the empire, England goes 
on, dealing in a common sense way 
with all problems, and according the 
world the leadership which is looked 


for from her. It is refreshing to see 
the great good sense with which prob- 
lems are met, and to witness the great 
practicability of England’s industrial 
and financial leaders. Drawing from 
centuries of experience, with both feet 


solidly on the ground, and with keen 
perception of future needs and finan- 
cial conditions, it is fortunate, indeed, 
that England has taken up the financial 
leadership which we have laid down, for 
it is the brightest sign of ultimate re- 
covery that now appears. England is 
about in the mood of throwing over the 
past, getting what is obtainable from 
Germany, writing off the rest as bad 
debts, and making a fresh start all 
around. 
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LAVENDER UNDE DURE AUOTAREDIORUITENOTSIENIINTUTEEEDTED EI ECOUUTUDIOUIIUDDODEEULOTIEUDTNNSTID IASB ORINNN BIIONNTD DUM 


WILLIAM T. KEMPER 


Chairman of board Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HORTLY after the opening of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City in 1906, Mr. Kemper was elected a vice-president, and 
the following year became president. 


In 1919 when the National Bank of Commerce and Commerce Trust 
Company went into common ownership, Mr. Kemper became chair- 
man of both boards and in April, 1921, when the banks were merged 
into Commerce Trust Company, he was re-elected to that position, 
which he still holds. 
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Opportunity Beckons to Young Bank Men 
A Message for Every Bank Worker Struggling Toward the Top 


By Allan 


PON the completion of fifty 
years of actual banking serv- 
ices, James B. Forgan, chairman 

of the board of directors of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, made this 
significant remark: 

“I attribute my success to the fact 
that every opportunity found me pre- 
pared to accept it.” 

To my mind such preparedness is the 
keynote of success. It enables one to 
carry oneself over the dead level which 
so many men reach early in life and 
never overcome. More than one suc- 
cessful man will tell you that he owes 
his success to the fact that in an emer- 
gency he could step in and do the work 
of the man ahead; and many more men 
will tell you that their defeat was due 
to the fact that when a great oppor- 
tunity was theirs they could not rise to 
meet it. 

Few of us, in preparing to accept the 
hand of opportunity when it offers, real- 
ize to what an extent the quality of op- 
portunity is generally equivalent to the 
quality of education. In other words, a 
person may advance on the road to suc- 
cess with swifter progress, greater effi- 
ciency and more complete satisfaction 
to himself if he has the advantage of 
education. Of course, there have been 
people who have achieved business suc- 
cess and have not gone further than 
being able to read and write, but such 
is not often the rule. The prospects 
for success improve in direct ratio to 





“The man whose life is intelli- 
gently ordered is always prepar- 
ing himself for the highest de- 
mands of his work; he is not only 
doing that work with adequate 
skill from day to day, but he is 
always fitting himself in advance 
for more exacting and difficult 
tasks.” 











F. Wright 


the education received. Study the lives 
of some of our most successful men and 
you will find that “the heights by great 
men reached and kept were not attained 
by sudden flight, but they, while their 
companions slept, were toiling upwards 
in the night.” They made their oppor- 
tunities because they realized well that 
their being able to take advantage of 
them depended upon the quality of the 
education they received. They saw to 
it that they were so well prepared for 
larger responsibilities that opportuni- 
ties just seemed to come their way. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie said: 

“The man whose life is intelligently 
ordered is always preparing himself for 
the highest demands of his work; he is 
not only doing that work with adequate 
skill from day to day, but he is always 
fitting himself in advance for more ex- 
acting and difficult tasks.” 

Why, then, if we choose to enter 
banking as our life’s field of endeavor 
should we not prepare for progressive 
work in banking as we would prepare 
for progressive work in law, medicine 
or civil engineering? The ambition to 
advance in one’s chosen work seems to 
be a legitimate ambition with everyone. 
Banking in the sense of ordinary cler- 
ical routine is simple, plain and easy 
and can be grasped by an elementary 
school graduate merely through prac- 
tice. No college training or special edu- 
cation is necessary for performing such 
work. But banking in the sense of pro- 
viding the chief motive power in the 
development of our trade and industry 
is highly elaborate, difficult, complex. 
It is more than the mere adding and 
subtracting of figures, the receiving of 
deposits and the lending of money suf- 
ficiently wise that it may be repaid on 
demand. It touches all aspects of our 
modern business life. 

Have you ever attempted to fix a leak 
in a water pipe without the assistance 
of a plumber? Can you conceive of 4 
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man solving bank problems without a 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples which must be applied? 

You cannot bluff when the time 
comes, for today as never before busi- 
ness is demanding professionals in every 
line and the lazy, the inefficient and the 
“bluffers” are being weeded out. In 
this trying period after the war through 
which we are now passing one of the 
greatest needs of the day is for more 
trained bankers, men well versed in the 
theory and practice of banking. The 
banker is constantly confronted with 
complex problems, the solution of which 
calls for men of clear vision and under- 
standing, men who can think straight 
and can do constructive work. From 
now on the competent workers are going 
to set the pace and they are going to 
get the reward that is due them. And 
for the young bank men who will equip 
themselves to take advantage of them, 
there are untold opportunities ahead. 
Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has there been placed before its 
young men so inspiring a future. 

I say this because it is my belief that 
bank executives of today are chosen not 
because they have distinguished them- 
selves in other channels, but because of 
their fitness, because of their practical 
knowledge of banking and their ability 
to apply it successfully. If this is so, 
it would seem that the pathway to ad- 
vancement is truly an open door to 
those who will prepare themselves to 
meet the complexities of their profes- 
sion which advanced positions always 
bring. 

If we make a failure, it can usually 
be attributed to the fact that we did not 
have the proper discipline and training 
that we should have had in early days. 

The ultimate success that a bank 





Have you ever attempted to fix 
leak in a water pipe without the 
assistance of a plumber? Can 
you conceive of a man solving 
ink problems without a knowl- 
ice of the fundamental princi- 
‘cs which must be applied? 
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The ultimate success that a 
bank clerk ever attains is gov- 
erned in a large measure by the 
early training which he receives. 











clerk ever attains is governed in a large 
measure by the early training which he 
receives. 

While there is some ground to believe 
that the “round man in the square hole” 
theory has been overworked, still it is 
unquestionably true that certain char- 
acteristics and abilities fit a man to do 
one line of work better than another. 

When a young man comes to a bank, 
if the bank can reasonably assume that 
he is anxious to make banking his life 
work, to understand where his duties 
lie and how his work fits in, and not sat- 
isfied to simply drudge along for a few 
years doing the same routine work day 
after day, it is willing to spend time 
and money in training him for positions 
of responsibility. 

On the other hand, if a young man is 
indifferent toward the opportunities of- 
fered him to learn, if he is careless in 
his work and sullen when reprimanded 
—he will soon learn that bank work is 
not at all in his line, and the sooner he 
turns his life into some other field the 
better for himself and all concerned. 

It may be that some of us fail be- 
cause we think the game is easy. We 
do not study the plays. A big banker 
might be defined as one who thinks 
clearly, who is well informed, who un- 
derstands banking thoroughly, and who 
has character and ability enough to op- 
erate his institution successfully what- 
ever its size. And the making of 2 
banker is something which cannot be 
accomplished by reading in books, 
neither can it be accomplished wholly 
by working in a bank. There must be 
a combination of the theoretical and the 
practical; the two are _ inseparable. 
Study and experience form the com- 
pound by which a successful banker is 
made. 

Perhaps we squint so closely at our 
files or ledgers that we fail to see the 
relation of our work to that which it 
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When a young man comes to a 
bank, if the bank can reasonably 
assume that he is anxious to make 
banking his life work, to under- 
stand where his duties lie and how 
his work fits in, and not satisfied 
to simply drudge along for a few 
years doing the same routine work 
day after day, it is willing to 
spend time and money in train- 
ing him for positions of responsi- 
bility. 











touches in other departments. We do 
not see the grandeur of the forest spread 
out before us because we are looking at 
the tree in front of us. And thus we 
fail to do our part in coérdinating the 
activities which constitute the work of 
the bank as a whole. 

We may think that because of the 
conscientious performance of our rou- 
tine tasks that the positions “higher up” 
will reach down for us. We are apt 
to settle back and await our turn. When 
you see a man on the top of a mountain 
you can be sure that he didn’t just drop 
there. The chances are he had to 
climb. He had some special knowledge 
or ability which others lacked or some 
combination of ordinary qualifications 
which you would not find so happily 
combined in other men. Before we can 
expect to be lifted out of our present 
work into something better we must 
each stand out as an exceptional man 
among men, and we must make many 
consecutive, well-directed efforts to- 
ward emerging from our present class. 

In preparing for progress perhaps 
the bank clerk’s greatest problem and 
study is in the analysis of himself. No 
problem calls for higher qualifications 
or more evenly developed men than that 
of banking. He should know himself 
and resolve to overcome his difficulties. 

Sit down and take an inventory of 
yourself. Confess frankly to yourself 
what are your shortcomings—your 
weak points—the things on which you 
need bolstering up. It is the only way 
to find out what your obstacles and 
stumbling blocks are. If you are lack- 


ing in tact and courtesy you should re- 
solve to conquer these faults by your 
will. Maybe you’re too timid—afraid 
to do what you know is right. Or care- 
lessness in the things you do. Your 
health? How about that? There isn’t 
anything in the world that can hold you 
back like poor health. 

Then there’s the question of your per- 
sonality. Do you attract people or re- 
pel them? If we have not the kind 
of personality which inspires a degree 
of confidence in those with whom we 
deal, we shall surely fail in the position 
of increased responsibility. Have you 
a quick temper? That drives friends 
away, interferes with your work, spoils 
your chances for success. Perhaps you 
lack the ability to express your thoughts 
and yourself to the best advantage. If 
so, then you should take up the study 
of literature and public speaking. If 
you are lacking in the ability to deal 
with people you should seize every op- 
portunity to meet the public and master 
this fault. 

There are dozens of other shortcom- 
ings, anyone of which may be holding 
you back. But remember these things 
can be corrected—everyone of them. 
The big thing to do is first to find out 
what is the matter with yourself—to 
take an inventory. 

“When I was a young man,” the 
elderly president of a large metropol- 
itan bank once told me, “the only way 
to learn the ropes in banking was 
through experience. It was a long, 
hard and wasteful method. Such a 
thing as business literature, educational 
courses, in banking, etc., were unknown. 
Today, however, the young bank man 
who is ambitious can gain twenty laps 





In preparing for progress per- 
haps the bank clerk’s greatest 
problem and study is in the analy- 
sis of himself. No problem calls 
for higher qualifications or more 
evenly developed men than that 
of banking. He should know him- 
self.and resolve to overcome his 
difficulties. 
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“When I was a young man,” 
the elderly president of a large 
metropolitan bank once told me, 
“the only way to learn the ropes 
in banking was through experi- 
ence. It was a long, hard and 
wasteful method. Such a thing 
as business literature, educational 
courses in banking, etc., were un- 
known. Today, however, the 
young bank man who is ambitious 
can gain twenty laps on the field 
by devoting his spare hours to a 
study of the literature pertaining 
to his work.” 











on the field by devoting his spare hours 
to a study of the literature pertaining 
to his work.” 

That is the point I seek to impress 
upon every junior bank man. Too many 
of us perform the tasks set before us 
faithfully and earnestly, but seem to 
utterly lack a real grasp of the busi- 
ness. As soon as we walk out of the 
door we dismiss our jobs from our minds 
and never think of them until the next 
morning. I urge every bank employee 
to profit by the other man’s experience. 
In other words, to read and study bank- 
ing literature outside of working hours. 
A young man who follows this policy 
should at the age or thirty be better 
equipped than the “school of experi- 
ence” man at fifty. And it’s the man 
who preserves the student’s attitude to- 
ward business who will hold the big 
job in the future. 

I do not undervalue a little experi- 
ence—it is most valuable. No one will 
attempt to deny that experience is a 
great teacher. The lessons which she 
teaches are long remembered; but the 
trouble is she is a slow and expensive 

acher and in such a school one learns 

ily those things with which he has 
me in contact and profits not by the 

© periences of others. As Henry Ford 
e remarked: “The great trouble with 

- school of experience is that the 
rse is so long that the graduates are 
erally too old to go to work.” Even 
ugh one could learn all the princi- 
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ples of banking by personal experience 
alone, it would require from twenty to 
thirty years, whereas by means of study 
and investigation one can learn the un- 
derlying principles and methods of 
banking in the course of two or three 
years. 

The object of a rule is not to lessen 
the rights of anyone, but to point out 
the path which experience has taught is 
the wise one to follow. The traveler 
making his way over unaccustomed 
roads is grateful for the guide posts 
which tell him the way of his destina- 
tion—he never complains when the sign 
at the crossroads points to the uphill 
way, for he is glad that the sign is 
there and obeys cheerfully because he 
knows he is on the right road. 

The old prejudice against prepara- 
tion through study for business life has 
been broken down long ago. More and 
more business men are making business 
a matter of study. “Only the fittest 
shall survive,” says a great economic 
law—universal not only in nature, but 
in business. The man who does not 
keep up with the procession must inevi- 
tably drop to the rear. Those who 
have not the opportunity to study in 
working hours should utilize the after 
business hours. They have the leisure 
time to do so, the opportunity is ready 
at hand, it needs only a resolute will to 
bring them together and reap the fruits 
of so doing. On every side there are 
outstretched hands ready to help those 
who are willing to help themselves. 

The cry of the banking profession 
has always been for trained men, but 
there was never a time in the financial 
history of the country when the demand 
for trained bankers was so great as it 
is today. 

The demand far exceeds the supply. 





The cry of the banking profes- 
sion has always been for trained 
men, but there was never a time 
in the financial history of the 
country when the demand for 
trained bankers was so great as it 
is today. 
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Those who are studying to fit 
themselves for promotion are 
marked men. Other things being 
equal, selections for promotions 
will come from this group. 











It is one of the most urgent needs of 
the present time. For the trained banker, 
for the man who has the essential 
qualities, knowledge and ability which 
befit him for the profession, the tide of 
opportunity is now literally at flood. 
- And I do not believe that there was 
ever a time when the opportunities were 
so great for the young bank men who 
will equip themselves, and what the fu- 
ture may hold in store for you rests 
largely in your own hands. You are 
the master of your own destiny. It is 
yours to make a record of accomplish- 
ment if you will. 

If one will but put sufficient time, 
study and desire into acquiring the 
knowledge, I do not believe that there 
is a person in any department of any 
bank anywhere who does not have the 
brains to learn banking in all its broad 
applications. And there are just two 
methods of securing the training neces- 
sary to qualify you for the position 
“higher up’—experience and_ study. 
Thousands of bankers have secured it 
through experience—painful years of 
hardships and disappointments. If 
they could have had that experience 
when they were young they would have 


been a great deal better able to use it 
as they became older, but the man who 
gains his experience late in life usually 
finds the penalty much more severe. To- 
day you have the opportunity of profit- 
ing by the experiences of others, and 
of starting where they left off. 

I refer to the educational courses of 
study offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and other similar or- 
ganizations. The character and quan- 
tity of knowledge necessary to achieve 
any sort of success in the banking busi- 
ness are contained in those study 
courses, which, if diligently followed, 
will enable the ambitious bank employee 
to qualify for and carry enlarged re- 
sponsibilities, for you know that the 
constant thought of the bank executive 
is for those who are able to grow and 
carry part of the load. 

Those who are studying to fit them- 
selves for promotion are marked men. 
Other things being equal, selections for 
promotions will come from this group. 

It is admitted that this educational 
work is not easy. With the many at- 
tractions which surround our everyday 
life, you may be reluctant to give up 
two or three evenings a week to study. 
Success, however, in this field, as well 
as any other, is not won without hard 
work, and if you are willing to 
make the effort the time will come when 
you will congratulate yourself upon the 
fact that when the opportunity was of- 
fered, you laid the foundations upon 
which your success was based. 
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THE “laboring classes” is a foolish form of speech. 
All who live labor.—Professor John Wilson, “Noctes 
Ambrosianae.” 

















NE of the most important devel- 
opments in a bank in recent 
years has been the analyzing of 

accounts, which presents in detail the 
exact standing and complete cost of an 
account and also enables the banker to 
check unprofitable business. When ac- 
counts are too small to pay for the cost 
of handling them, banks have set a mini- 
mum average and often charge a depos- 
itor whose balance falls below the set 
figure. Other banks, however, believe 
that it is not the amount of balance 
maintained, but the amount of work 
that an account gives the bank which 
should determine whether or not the 
account is profitable. Rather than re- 
duce the rate of interest, the banks try 
to help the depositor to increase his 
balance or reduce the number of transit 
items. 

Cash is the only kind of deposit 
which can be put to immediate use. 
Checks require an expenditure of both 
time and money. A check is not avail- 
able for withdrawal or reserve until it 
has actually been collected, the time 
required to collect varying from imme- 
diately to eight days, depending on the 
distance of the Reserve Bank from the 
bank on which the check is drawn. 

There is a fee charged on all out-of- 
town cash and collection items by the 
clearing-house at the rate of 1-10 of 
1 per cent., 1-20, 1-40, with a minimum 
charge of 10 cents. The actual cost 
of clearing and collection is paid by the 
Reserve banks and assessed against the 
member banks in proportion to the num- 
ber of items cleared for them. 

In analyzing an account it is neces- 
sary to know the amount that a custom- 
er has to his credit; that is, the average 
daily balance. When the checks pass 


‘hrough the transit department (Form 

|) it is filled in with the depositor’s 

name at the top. The checks deposited 

vy this firm are sorted into various 
iles according to the time that will be 

required to collect them, the total of 
ch pile being posted jn the form. 





Analysis of Bank Accounts 
By Stephen M. Livingston 






The slips are then passed to the 
analytical department and the totals 
posted on (Form 2), devised to show 
the total amount of transit items depos- 
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Form 1 


ited during a given period, also this 
amount reduced to one day, and the 
number of city and country checks in 
each deposit. 

The amounts as shown in the totals 
of the various columns are then multi- 
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plied by the number of days necessary 
to get returns on them, the product be- 
ing the amount outstanding reduced to 
one day. The total of these figures is 
then divided by the number of days in 
the period which the analysis covers, 
the quotient being the average daily 
amount outstanding during the period. 

The last step is the summary (Form 
3). From the book balance is sub- 
tracted the amount in transit, the re- 
mainder being the actual balance. 
Against this amount must be carried a 
certain amount in reserve, in New York 
13 per cent., and after deducting 13 
per cent. from the net balance there re- 
mains the daily amount available for 
loaning. The earning capacity of this 
amount at the prevailing rate is then 
figured. 

The difference between the amount of 
exchange charged by us and the cost 
to us is calculated and if a profit re- 
sults is added to, or if a loss results is 
subtracted from the earning capacity. 
This gives the gross profit. 

The total of the following five 
amounts is deducted from the gross 
profit, the remainder being the net 


ay 
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SUMMARY OF ACCOUNT 


7dr on Sinton 
eee as ae 


Less amount thereol required to cover Country Checks dates os cash, bul omtstanding 


“Being average amount of out-of-town checks, etc , credited as 
cash every day (8.529.644...) 


Less reserve in cash required by law—18% 0.00... 














profit or loss: Interest paid, the cost 
of handling country items, the cost of 
handling city items, the cost of handling 
checks on bank drawn, and the cost of 
issuing check books. 


The Bad Check Evil 
' By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


‘THE credit manager has been very 

fortunate indeed whose good tem- 
per has not been upset in recent months 
by the incessant dishonoring of checks, 
and who has not indulged in some open 
or quiet profanity at the indulgences 
of an evil that is so supremely foolish 
and beyond our own comprehension as 
to why it ever happens. 

In the old days, when the collection 
of checks followed a slow process and 
an item might be in the float for as long 
as a week or ten days, a check drawn 
or a depository where there are no im- 
mediate funds with which to honor the 
clk could be provided for before pres- 
eration, but fortunately the collection 


of items has been greatly facilitated by 
the Federal Reserve System. The old 
opportunities for providing for a check 
several days after its transmission to a 
creditor now rarely exist. Checks 
move expeditiously from point of depos- 
it to point of payment, and we consider 
this one of the benefits of the Federal 
Reserve System. Post-dated checks are 
used more or less by credit departments. 
They may be advisable in some in- 
stances, but on the whole constitute a 
mighty poor instrument and a post- 
dated check is nothing more nor less 
than a promissory no.: and carries all 
the attributes of a note except that it 
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may be deposited as a cash item and not 
for collection. 

The number of checks which have 
been dishonored in recent months is not 
pleasant to reflect upon and lead us to 
believe that too many of our smaller 
merchants, at least, are unintelligent as 
to sound credit principles. Our model 
bad check act has proved very effica- 
cious in controlling the evil and in our 
opinion should be invoked in every in- 
stance where it is applicable. We must 
curtail the evil. We must bend our 
best efforts to show merchants that issu- 
ing a check without sufficient funds with 
which to honor it is an offense to the 
very integrity of credits, and one of the 
most inexcusable things which could 
happen in the relations of debtor and 
creditor. Wherever the ‘dishonored 
check has obtained value of one kind or 
another, the bad check act will apply 
without reservation and should be made 
to apply. We have not felt it would 
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apply in instances where the bad check 
did not obtain an immediate value, that 
is, where the check was given for an 
existing account. It seems now, how- 
ever, that in two districts, a part of 
Pennsylvania and in Boston, drawers 
of dishonored checks where no values 
were obtained have been held under the 
bad check acts of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. We are very glad in- 
deed to see this extension of the act, 
for, if made to apply to all instances 
irrespective, further curtailment of the 
evil would be very possible. 

This is something for all credit man- 
agers to think about, though with the 
lifting of the depression the evil will 
undoubtedly decrease, yet in the days 
of thrift we should prepare for the 
days of famine, and whether the evil is 
great or small it should be handled fear- 
lessly and with the purpose of securing 
a very large curtailment in dishonored 
checks. 
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Bills Them for Amount of Monthly Savings 








Join Our 
Monthly Statement Savings Plan 
Starting January Ist, 1922 


We mail your statements monthly 
You can pay by check or cash. 


I, the undersigned 
Name .reccceccene 
Address . 
until fur notice, would like to be s mém- 
ber of ¢ MONTHLY STATEMENT 
SAVINGS PLAN. 
Mark cross in square after amount you wish 
statement sent for each month. 
Hereafter mail me Ist of each menth bi for 95.00 () 
Hereafter mai me Ist of each month bill for $10.00 () 
Hereafter mai] me ist of each month bill for $15.00 (J 
Hereafter mail me 1st of each month bill for $20.00 () 
Hereafter mail me Ist of each month bill for $25.00 (J 
Hereafter mail me 1st of each month bill for $30.00 [J 
Hereafter mail me Ist of each month bill for $40.00 [1] 
Hereafter mail me Ist of eaeb month bill for $50.00 [] 
On the above amount I understand I am to 
receive 4% interest payable January and July 
Sign and reture this to ws TODAY 
statement 


We will send yotr firs 
to yeu December Jist 


American National Bank 


Seventh and Felix 




















This ad was inserted in the daily papers 
and cards with the same message 
were sent to prospects 


DOPTING a new way of reminding 
savings department customers of 
the advantage of setting aside some of 
the monthly income for their respective 
accounts, the American National Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo., advertised for peo- 
ple to join its monthly savings plan 
which involved the mailing of a monthly 
statement covering the amount of the 
agreed-upon sum, just as a dry-goods 
store mails statements for the goods 
purchased. 

From the accompanying illustration 
may be seen the style of appeal used 
and the working of the plan. 

In addition, a number of mailing 
cards were sent to prospects. These 
cards bore about the same message as 
the accompanying advertisement and 
were application forms to be filled in 
and checked. Within the month of De- 
cember almost 500 cards were signed 
up and returned to the bank by people 
who were thus interested in a method 
of making themselves save money reg- 
ularly and systematically. 





How to Locate Errors in Transposition 
By J. C. Pettit 


N the average daily figure work, 

especially double entry bookkeep- 

ing, incorrect balances occur usually 
on account of one of the four following 
reasons: Incorrect addition, incorrect 
substraction, the posting of an amount 
in the debit instead of the credit column 
or vice versa, or the transposition of 
figures, the last named being the most 
difficult of all errors to locate for this 
reason: the figures are all in the item 
in question and the eye does not detect 
nor the brain comprehend the crossed 
or transposed position of the figures. 
For instance, one writes a check stub 
for $39.98 and intends writing the 
check to match. The brain has first 
pictured 39, then 93, but in attempting 
to rewrite the amount the last impres- 
sion on the brain is 93, so the eye, 
hand and brain, confusedly working, 


often incorrectly record $93.98, making 
a difference off balance of $54, or 
$93.93 minus $39.93 equals $54. 

The difference off balance caused by 


a single transposition of two figures al- 
ways adds 9, in this instance 5 plus 4 
equals 9, and, of course, is evenly di- 
vided by 9. The cipher in the differ- 
ences caused by transposition has no 
value except to designate the columns 
in which the figures are transposed. 
Next in importance is the fact that the 
right hand figure of the off balance 
amount, if it be under 100, indicates 
the number of different possible trans- 
posable figures existing to make the 
amount in this case four, the figures 
being 6 for 60, 17 for 71, 28 for 82 
or 39 for 93 or vice versa. Now the 
accountant knows which figures he is 
investigating transposed and is not so 
much at sea in locating them. Any 
two figures transposed in adjoining col- 
umns will cause an off balance of one 
of the following amounts across the top 
of chart with or without the cipher, the 
right hand figure indicating the number 
of possibles and the figures immediately 
below disclosing which they are. 

































































Chart to aid in locating errors 
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It is very noticeable that the ac- 
countant is fortunate if he finds his off 
balance is represented by one of the 
larger amounts. If it be 81 he has only 
one possible to make it; 9 for 90 or vice 
versa. If it be 72, he has two possibles: 
8 for 80 or 19 for 91 or vice versa, and 
likewise on up until he reaches 9 to con- 
tend with. Without using the fore- 
going complete chart covering all dif- 
ferences under 100 and to make the 
rule of practical use at all times, it is 
well to remember that your trouble or 
off balance amount, if caused by trans- 
position, is first evenly divisible by 9. 
For example, the off balance is 630; 
cipher indicates columns only: 


630 divided by 9=70 transposed 07 first possible 
add 11 add 11 


81 transposed 18 second possible 
add 11 add 11 


92 transposed 29 third possible 


There are only three possibles as 
indicated by the right hand figure of 63 
and these three are determined in the 
above manner. If the difference were 
81, there would be only one possible as 
indicated by the right hand figure of 
81; 81 divided by 9 equals 9 transposed 
90. Note that the addition of eleven 
now does not show another possible that 
would make the difference. 

Transposing occurs as often, if not 
oftener, on the adding machine as in 
written work because the quickest and 
best machine operators work from the 
bottom to the top of the keyboard re- 
gardless of the columns in which the 
figures appear. In proving lists the 
usual procedure is to make two lists of 
the same figures and sometimes by dif- 
ferent operators. If the lists balance 
very likely the amount is used as cor- 
rect. If the two lists do not balance 
they are compared item against item 
or are called back one to the other. To 
arrive at some definite idea of what has 
been done in the way of error first ap- 
ply the division test of 9 and probably 
you will find that it is not necessary to 
check several thousand items. If the 
amount off balance does not divide 
evenly by 9, check until you find an 
error of another nature, make the ad- 
justment and try the 9 test again. If 
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it divides evenly, say the difference is 
now 72, its even division indicates that 
you are very likely contending with a 
transposition, the right hand figure de- 
noting two possibles and the addition 
of 11 after the devision of 9 produces 
the two possibles 08 and 80 or 19 for 91. 
This rule holds good in all transposi- 
tions occurring in adjoining columns. 
Say the list is now a thousand items long 
yet we have something definite to work 
on. Follow the two right hand or 
cent columns of either list and check 
all items of 08-80 and 19-91. Next 
place the second list exactly beside it 
and carefully compare items only where 
check marks appear on the first list. 
The eye quickly discovers the trouble 
because the mind is concentrated on the 
fact that one of two known pairs of fig- 
ures are transposed and knowing in 
which columns they appear eliminates 
all others greatly simplifying the task. 
In amounts off balance exceeding 81 
in the chart and over two figures ex- 
pressing the difference, the same being 
evenly divisible by 9, divide by 9 and 
add to the result as many units as the 
larger transposable amount carries fig- 
ures to each set of figures, and continue 
this method until one of the amounts 
enlarges to the next higher column. 
This will give you every possible set of 
transposable figures, making the differ- 
ence thus; difference off balance 432. 


432 divided by 9= 48 transposed 480 Possible 1 
add 111 


add 111 


159 transposed 591 
add 111 add 111 


Possible 2 


270 transposed 702 Possible 3 


add 111 add 111 


Possible 4 


381 transposed 813 
11 add li 


addi 1 


492 transposed 924 Possible 5 


In this case the sum of the two right 
hand figures of the off balance denotes 
the number of possibles, 3 plus 2 
equals 5. 

The writer, while cashier, was watch- 
ing the individual bookkeeper of the 
bank trying to locate an error of $6.30 
in writing up an account for one of the 
largest manufacturers on his books who 
drew hundreds of checks each month. 
He was positive he had transposed and 
knowing only the first part of the test 
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had diligently checked and rechecked 
the $7 and $.70 items until they were 
hardly discernible, finally laying the ac- 
count aside, he said, until his eyes could 
better see what he was looking for. On 
taking it up again I suggested that he 
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drop his $7 and .70 items and try $8.10 
for $1.80 or $9.20 for $2.90. Hibs first 
investigation located a check listed 
$122.96 which read $129.26, an item 
he would never have located by his in- 
complete rule. 


We 


Some Thoughts on Old Coins 
By Theodore J. Venn 


[Member American Numismatic Association] 


EGARDLESS of individual opin- 
R ions that may be held on the 
subject of collecting coins, there 
is no question that the custom dates back 
to the remote ages. The earliest coin- 
age of which we have any record is that 
of the Greeks in the beginning of the 
seventh century before the Christian 
era, and in all likelihood the first coin 
collectors had their origin shortly there- 
after. However that may be, mono- 
graphs and treatises on coins and med- 
als were written at a very early day, 
and shortly following the invention of 
the art of printing quite pretentious vol- 
umes on the subject of numismatics be- 
gan to appear. 

While it is true that the science of 
numismatics, though confirming history, 
seldom corrects it, yet coins will be 
found of valuable assistance in the 
study of history, and especially is this 
true of the ancient Grecian and Roman 
coins. Of many of the Roman emperors 
our only knowledge as to what manner 
of looking men they were has been de- 
rived through the coins which bear their 
portraits. The work of the writer, the 
artist and the sculptor has perished, but 
the coin with its graven image, thanks 
to the activity of the collector, has sur- 
vived. In other words, the man who 
first said “The coin survives the throne” 
knew what he was talking about. 

The history of numismatics bears 
proof that a number of the great rari- 
ties which have been preserved to fu- 
ture generations owe their survival sole- 
ly to the active or passive interest which 
so many bankers have taken in the coin- 


age of former days adown the centuries, 
and this interest continues undiminished 
to the present day. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that fully one-quarter of 
all those who have found an attraction 
in old coinage during any past age 
either were bankers or men closely affili- 
ated with banking institutions, conse- 
quently it is reasonable to assume that 
a series of short treatises on various of 
the older coin issues will not be without 
interest to many readers through whose 
hands these pieces frequently pass and 
who find it difficult to procure reliable 
data on the subject. 


FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING 


Coins which show evidences of long 
circulation—that is, those which are 
much worn, which are pierced, or on 
which the dates or inscriptions are par- 
tially obliterated—are not desirable 
specimens and have little numismatic 


value. Collectors like to secure all their 
coins in as near mint condition as it is 
possible to procure them. Only those 
pieces which are excessively rare are 
occasionally accepted in fair or poor 
condition and then only at a great de- 
preciation in value. Many numismatists 
will not have them at any price. 

A common but mistaken idea is that 
age governs the value of a coin. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is the quantity struck 
which governs the price. Thus to a 
great degree the rare coins always have 
been rare and the scarce ones scarce, 
although the matter of survivorship at 
times also cuts quite a large figure. 
Some coins over one thousand years old 
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may be secured for a few cents, while 
another not one-fiftieth the age would 
cost many dollars. This is one of the 
most difficult things to get the general 
public to understand—that it is a rarity 
on condition, not age, that establishes 
the numismatic value of a coin. 

UNITED STATES SILVER HALF DOLLARS 

United States silver half dollars have 
been coined continuously since the year 
1794, with the exception of the years 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1804 and 1816. 

This series has been much favored by 
American collectors because so many of 
the early dates still may be secured at a 
comparatively small outlay, especially 
when the matter of condition is taken 
into consideration. 

The coins in the half dollar series 
which deserve special mention due to 
their rarity and the difficulty of collec- 
tors in securing same are as follows: 

1794—T his coin is very scarce and 
hard to obtain in better than very good 
condition. As such it usually brings 
from $5 to $6 at public coin auctions; 
in fine condition it sells from $10 to 
$12. It is questionable whether an un- 
circulated specimen could be secured 
for $100. 

1795—This date is beginning to grow 
scarce. In very good condition it is 
valued at about $2; in the better grades 
of preservation it is worth considerably 
more. 

1796—Second rarest of the half dol- 
lar series. In very good to fine condi- 
tion it brings about $75. An absolutely 
uncirculated specimen probably could 
not be secured much under $590. 

1797—Third rarest of the series. In 
very good to fine condition the coin is 
rated at about $45 to $50. Uncirculated 
it would be likely to bring about $200 at 
public auction. 

1801—A scarce coin and seldom 
found in better than good to very good 
condition, as such being rated at about 
$3.50 to $4.00. In fine.to very fine con- 
dition it will bring considerably more. 
There is a record of $100 for a prac- 
tically uncirculated specimen, said to be 
the finest in existence. 

1802—Considerably rarer than the 
1801 date and not often found in better 
than good to very good condition, as 
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such selling at $4 to $5. In the higher 
grades of preservation it also brings 
more than the coin of the preceding 
year. 

1815—This date also is numbered 
among the rarities and brings about 
$3.25 in very good condition; as ‘a fine 
or very fine coin it is held at about 
$4.50, and in uncirculated condition it 
sells from $6 to $7. 

1836—The milled edge half dollar of 
this date is a rare coin, being held at 
about $3 in very good condition; fine 
to very fine, $4; uncirculated, $6. The 
plain inscribed edge 1836 half dollar 
is very common and commands little or 
no premium. 

1838—The ordinary 1838 half dol- 
lar commands little or no premium in 
any condition, it being very common; 
but the 1838 New Orleans mint half 
dollars with an “O” between date and 
bust is a great rarity, being considered 
by many fully as valuable as the coin 
of 1796. The half dollar of 1838 with 
flying eagle on reverse also is a scarce 
coin and about of equal value with the 
1815. 

1852—This coin is growing rather 
rare and as to value is about on a par 
with the milled edge half dollar of 
1836. 

1853—There is no premium on the 
ordinary half dollar of 1853 with ar- 
rows at date and sunburst on reverse. 
It is a very common coin. But the coin 
of this date without arrows at date and 
without sunburst on reverse is of exces- 
sive rarity. Only two of these coins are 
known to be in existence and there is a 
record of $2,500 on the coin. It should 
be stated, however, that many numis- 
matists view this variety of the date 
with grave suspicion. 

There is a small premium on uncircu- 
lated and proof half dollars coined from 
1879 to 1890, as the issue in these years 
was comparatively small, and the 1915 
Panama-Pacific commemorative _ half 
dollar is growing increasingly hard to 
secure. 


UNITED STATES $2.50 GOLD PIECES 


United States quarter eagles ($2.50 
gold pieces) bid fair to follow in the 
footsteps of the obsolete $1 and $3 gold 
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issues. Practically every banker is 
aware that there has been a numismatic 
premium on all dates of $1 and $3 gold 
pieces for many years, due in the first 
instance to the commercial demand 
which sprang up for these coins from 
manufacturing jewelers who desired to 
fashion them into various articles of 
personal adornment and also to the in- 
sistent call from those who sought them 
for presentation purposes on account of 
the odd denominations of the coins. The 
demand on the part of coin collectors 
also has been heavy on these pieces, 
especially for those years in which but 
a small number was struck, and conse- 
quently their values kept steadily in- 
creasing. 

During the past two or three years 
there has been a large increase in the 
ranks of collectors of American coins, 
and many of the older numismatists 
who never had collected gold before 
have begun to specialize in it. The re- 
sult has been that all the scarcer gold 
issues have increased greatly in value 
under the additional demand and none 
more so than the obsolete $1 and $3 is- 
sues. The heightened values naturally 
had a tendency to eliminate them from 
the commercial field and the present 
keen competition to secure these pieces 
is practically altogether of numismatic 
origin. 

And what has been the result? Sim- 
ply that the commercial demand is be- 
ginning to shift to the $2.50 gold pieces, 
which now also have been out of active 
‘circulation for a number of years, with 
no prospect of.a resumption of coinage 
in the near future, and possibly not for 
years to come. During recent months 
quite a large demand for quarter eagles 
has come from manufacturing jewelers, 
with the result that small premiums al- 
ready are being offered for any of the 
common dates minted prior to 1907 (the 
old Liberty heads). So far there has 
been only a slight demand for the later, 
or Indian head, variety, but it is likely 
to increase ere long. According to all 
indications, the history of the $1 and $3 
issues is about to be repeated in the 
$2.50 gold series. 

All quarter eagles struck prior to 
1854 bring large premiums at coin auc- 
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tion sales, those of 1796, 1797, 1798, 
1806, 1807, 1821 and 1826 being classed 
among the great rarities. The coin of 
1848 with “Cal.” in field, the 1864, 1865 
and 1875 are also very rare. These 
coins have been sought so long and per- 
sistently, however, that they rarely fall 
into bankers’ hands in the ordinary 
transactions of business. 

There are a number of later dates, 
however, which, owing to the small 
quantities coined, are very likely to en- 
ter the scarce and rare divisions in the 
near future under the rapidly growing 
numismatic demand, and many of them, 
no doubt, frequently pass through bank- 
ers’ hands. Among these may be spe- 
cially mentioned the Philadelphia mint- 
age of 1866 to 1872, 1874, 1876 and 
1877, 1880 to 1887, and 1892 and 1894; 
the Dahlonega mintage of 1841, 1842, 
1846 and 1851; the San Francisco coin- 
age of 1858 and 1862 and the Charlotte 
mintage of 1842, 1846, 1854 and 1858. 

Coins struck at the Philadelphia mint 
bear no distinguishing letter or mint 
mark, while those coined at the branch 
mints mentioned above have either a 
“D,” an “S” or a “C,” depending upon 
their place of origin. Mint marks fre- 
quently cut a big figure in coin values. 
For instance, of the Philadelphia mint 
1863 quarter eagles only thirty were 
struck, hence they were very rare coins, 
while in the same year 10,800 were 
minted at San Francisco, these being 
known as the 1863 S, due to the dis- 
tinguishing letter they bear. Owing to 
the much larger coinage, the latter 
pieces naturally are quite common. 
Such cases are frequently met with in 
American coinage, although the dispar- 
ity in numbers is usually not so great. 

Quarter eagles of New Orleans mint- 
age bearing the date 1845 are extremely 
rare, as also are those of Dahlonega 
coinage from 1852 to 1859. The New 
Orleans coin bears the mint mark O. 
Although the latter coins are very rare 
and have long been sought, a number 
of them no doubt are still in bankers’ 
hands, having been overlooked in 
searches for the usual premium dates 
because the coinage of other mints of 
the same years frequently was large and 
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the distinguishing mint marks often are 
not observed. 

One of the principal reasons why 
many of the gold coins of Dahlonega, 
Charlotte and New Orleans mintage are 
so scarce is because a great number of 
them found their way to England and 
other countries during the Civil War in 
payment for supplies and were remelted 
and restruck into foreign coinage. 


RARE OREGON “BEAVER” GOLD COINS 


Among the United States territorial 
gold pieces the so-called Oregon “Beav- 
er” coins occupy a commanding numis- 
matic position. They were of $5 and 
$10 denominations and were struck in 


Rare Oregon private issue $5 gold piece 


1849 by the Oregon Exchange Company 


of native gold. Although not a govern- 
ment issue, these coins were readily ac- 


cepted as a medium of exchange 
throughout the Far West in the pioneer 
days, but, unfortunately for present 
day collectors, very few of them have 
survived, and the majority of these are 
in poor states of preservation. It is an 
extremely difficult task to find an exem- 


Rare Oregon private issue $10 gold piece 


plary specimen. These coins received 
their name because of the picture of a 
beaver they carry on their obverse. 

Of the two issues the $10 coin is by 
far the rarest, as high as $75 being of- 
fered for the piece by dealers, but an 
extremely fine specimen would readily 
bring from $250 to $300 at public sale. 
Buying lists set a price of $30 on the 
$5 piece, but it is doubtful whether a 
bid of $100 would secure one of the 


coins. Very rarely do either of these 
coins find their way into a coin auction 
nowadays. One of the $5 pieces, in ex- 
tremely fine condition, brought $156 at 
public sale about three years ago. 


SILVER 20-CENT PIECES 


Many people in their late 50s or early 
60s will remember the 20-cent silver 
pieces which the United States Govern- 
ment coined from 1875 to 1878. This 
coin never was a popular one during its 
brief career, being too near the size of 
the quarter dollar and often passed out 
and accepted by mistake for the coin of 
larger denomination. The 20-cent piece 
had a smooth edge, while that of the 
quarter dollar was milled, and the near- 
sighted and the aged thus had to de- 
pend largely on the sense of touch to 
keep from making mistakes when not 
wearing their glasses. Unscrupulous 
people also frequently ran in one or two 
of the 20-cent pieces in a stack of quar- 
ters. Complaint soon became so general 
that coinage of the piece was discontin- 
ued and it was not long before few of 
them remained in circulation. 

Coins of this series bearing the 1875 
date, first year of issue, command only 
a small premium unless they are uncir- 
culated or proof specimens, in which 
case they are rated from $1 to $1.25; 
the 1876 is somewhat scarcer, and hence 
more valuable, while the 1876 Carson 
City coin, which bears the CC mint 
mark as distinguished from the Phila- 
delphia mintage, which has none, is the 
rarest of the series and much sought 
by advanced collectors. 

The coins of 1877 and 1878 also are 
very rare, none having been struck for 
general circulation during these years. 
All 20-cent pieces bearing these dates 
were proofs struck for collectors on ad- 
vance orders and are readily distin- 
guished by their polished, mirror-like 
surface. The coinage in 1877 was only 
510 and in 1878 it was 600, hence the 
coins are very rare and secure large 
premiums. A few years ago they 
brought as much as $10 at auction sales, 
but they are now frequently offered at 
$6 to $7. Any large increase in the 
collection ranks, however may send the 
price upward again. 
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Union National Bank Building 
Muskegon, Michigan 


“Weary and Alford Service” is, in a nutshell, 
the co-ordinated effort of architect, designer, 
engineer and bank equipment expert. It is de- 
signed to eliminate uncertainty, to save the 
banker time and money, and to produce bank 
and office buildings that represent sound judg- 
ment and aggressive business ability. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Liable in Paying Check 
on Wrongful Indorsement 


McKaughan v. Merchants Bank and Trust 
Company, Supreme Court of North 
arolina, 109 S. E. Rep. 355. 


PERSON by the name of Byerly 
A applied to the plaintiff for a 

loan, offering, as security, a 
mortgage which purported to have been 
signed by Byerly’s sister, but which in 
fact was a forgery. The plaintiff made 
the loan, delivering to Byerly his check 
on the defendant bank, payable to the 
order of Byerly’s sister. Byerly wrong- 
fully indorsed his sister’s name on the 
check in the following manner: “Adella 
J. Byerly by W. B. Byerly,” and col- 
lected the check. He paid a portion 
of the proceeds over to the plaintiff, the 
same representing the amount of a pre- 
vious indebtedness. It was held that 
the bank was liable to the plaintiff for 
the difference between the amount of the 
check and the amount of the proceeds 
thereof, which Byerly paid to the plain- 
tiff, on the theory that a bank has no 
right to charge against a depositor’s ac- 
count a check paid on a forgery of the 
payee’s indorsement. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Superior Court, For- 
syth County. 

WEBB, J.—Action by L. C. Me- 
Kaughan against Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company. Judgment for plain- 
tiff for a part only of the amount 
claimed by him, and both parties ap- 
peal. No error. 

The defendant bank paid and charged 
to plaintiff's account a check with an 
unauthorized indorsement. The plain- 
tiff was a lender of money, and one 
W. B. Byerly being indebted to him in 
the sum of $1000, with interest, and 
the debt being past due, applied to the 
plaintiff for an additional loan, out of 
which the old loan was to be taken up. 
The new loan was to be $3,000, out of 


which Byerly was to pay the plaintiff 
the old loan, amounting with interest to 
$1065.84. 

Byerly stated to plaintiff that he 
would. give as security a deed of trust 
on ten acres of land belonging to his 
sister, Adella Byerly. The plaintiff had 
the papers drawn and delivered them to 
Byerly for execution. Byerly brought 
them back with their due execution cer- 
tified by a notary public, whereupon 
the plaintiff made out a check payable 
to Adella J. Byerly, whose name pur- 
ported to be signed to the deed in trust, 
for $2848.15, having deducted from 
the loan certain fees and costs, and 
gave the said check to W. B. Byerly to 
whom the loan had been made. 

W. B. Byerly occupied offices across 
the hall from the plaintiff, and was 
associated in the real estate business 
with one Sid Venable who had been in 
jail about a real estate transaction. 
There was evidence that Venable came 
over to the plaintiff to get the check 
and was present in plaintiff's office 
when the check was drawn and was 
handed to W. B. Byerly. The plain- 
tiff’s partner, H. O. Sapp, lived near 
W. B. Byerly and his sister, Adella J. 
Byerly. 

W. B. Byerly presented the check to 
bank, where he had long had an_ac- 
count, indorsed “‘Adella J. Byerly, by 
W. B. Byerly.” The proceeds of the 
check ($2848.15) were placed to the 
credit of W. B. Byerly on August 5, 
1919, and were subsequently drawn out 
on his order. On August 6, 1921, a 
check for $1065.85 from W. B. Byerly 
back to plaintiff was deposited with 
the bank by plaintiff and paid. At no 
time did Adella Byerly apply to plain- 
tiff for a loan or come to his office and 
there was no communication between 
them, although she lived only a short 
distance. The loan was to W. B. By- 
erly and the security he offered of a 
mortgage on his sister’s property was a 
forgery and void. 

Adella Byerly testified that she never 
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authorized W. B. Byerly to sign any 
papers or indorse any checks for her, 
and that the signature on the check 
“Adella J. Byerly” was not written by 
her, nor authorized by her; that she 
knew nothing about it, and did not exe- 
cute the deed in trust in question; that 
her name is Adella L. Byerly, but that 
she usually drops the L; that neither 
the deed in trust on the land nor the 
check was signed by her or by her au- 
thority or with her knowledge. The 
notary public who took acknowledge- 
ment states that Adella Byerly is not 
the person who signed and acknowl- 
edged the deed in trust before him, and 
he is of the opinion that the woman 
who signed and acknowledged the deed 
in trust was the wife of W. B. Byerly. 
Thomas Maslin, president of the de- 
fendant bank, testified that on August 
5, 1919, before this check of $2848.15 
was put to the credit of W. B. Byerly 
he had a balance to his credit of 13 
cents, and that out of this deposit, check 
for $1065.84 was paid and charged to 
W. B. Byerly and was credited to the 
plaintiff. 

The court instructed the jury that if 
they believed the evidence they should 
answer “‘No” to the second issue, “Did 
the negligence of the plaintiff cause said 
payment to be made by the plaintiff 
bank as alleged in the answer?” To 
this instruction the defendant excepted. 
There was no contest that the defendant 
paid and charged to the plaintiff’s ac- 
count the check described in the com- 
plaint, upon the unauthorized indorse- 
ment of the payee; that the plaintiff was 
not indebted to the drawee of said check 
at the time it was issued, and that the 
drawee of said check (Adella Byerly) 
had no information of its being drawn; 
that the plaintiff, the drawer of said 
check, received $1065.84 out of pro- 
ceeds of said check, and the court so 
instructed the jury, and also that, if 
they “believed all the evidence in the 
case, to answer the issue $1782.31, with 
interest from August 5, 1919.” 

The defendant excepts because of the 
instruction as above in regard to the 
second issue, and the plaintiff excepts 
because the amount of the payment, 
$1065.84, which he received from the 
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bank out of the proceeds of the check, 
was deducted from the amount of his 
check paid by the bank under the in- 
struction as to the fifth issue. Both 
parties appealed. 

CLARK, C. J.—-The plaintiff, hav- 
ing canceled the security he held for 
the $1065.84, contends that though he 
was paid by Byerly’s check that sum 
out of the proceeds of the check which 
he handed to Byerly, he is entitled to 
recover the full amount of the check 
which he made payable to Adella By- 
erly, and which by an indorsement un- 
authorized by her was paid by the 
bank. 

A bank is liable for the payment of a 
check on a forged indorsement unless 
the drawer was guilty of some negli- 
gence which caused the bank to pay it. 

“A bank is authorized to pay only 
to the person designated by the depos- 
itor. It cannot charge against the de- 
positor’s account an amount paid by it 
on a forged indorsement of the depos- 
itor’s account unless such payment is 
properly attributable to the negligence 
or other fault of the depositor, or un- 
less the money has actually reached the 
person whom the drawer intended 
should receive it, or the drawer him- 
self.” 7 C. J. § 414, p. 686. 

In 2 Daniel’s Neg. Instruments, it is 
said, as quoted in note 23 to 7 C. J. 
678: 


“Cases have arisen in which checks 
have been paid on forged indorsements 
made by the person to whom the drawer 
delivered the check, mistaking his iden- 
tity for the one who is designated as 
payee; and, although it be a forgery of 
the name of the person whom the bank 
took him to be, it has been considered 
that the bank should be protected in 
paying the check because the drawer 
was in fault in the first instance, and 
the person who forged the instrument 
was the person to whom the drawer ac- 
tually delivered the instrument.” 


We do not think this quotation, how- 
ever, is in point. For there was no 
mistake as to the person W. B. Byerly, 
to whom the check was paid, which was 
indorsed “Adella J. Byerly, by W. B. 


Byerly.” 
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We do not think these, however, and 
other similar authorities, have a bear- 
ing upon this question. The indorse- 
ment of the check to the bank was not 
forged by W. B. Byerly, who obtained 
the money thereon. The check was ob- 
tained from the plaintiff by the forgery 
of a mortgage purporting to be signed 
by Adella Byerly, and the check pro- 
cured on such forgery was handed by 
the drawer to W. B. Byerly, but the 
check was made payable to Adella J. 
Byerly. Whether the plaintiff was neg- 
ligent or not in making a check payable 
to Adella J. Byerly upon the faith of 
a forged mortgage purported to be exe- 
cuted by her, and acknowledged before 
a notary public who certified that Adel- 
la J. Byerly had signed the deed in 
trust is not the issue in this case. 

The plain fact here is that the plain- 
tiff gave a check, payable to Adella J. 
Byerly, and that check was paid by 
the bank, not upon her forged signa- 
ture, but to W. B. Byerly, a depositor 
well known to the bank, who indorsed 
the check “Adella J. Byerly, by W. B. 
Byerly.” It is therefore not the case 
of the payment of a check upon a 
forged indorsement, but upon a genuine 
indorsement made by W. B. Byerly and 
the defect is not a forgery, for there 
was none in this respect, but the bank 
negligently assumed that W. B. By- 
erly had authority to indorse the paper 
“Adella J. Byerly by W. B. Byerly.” 
There was no negligence of the plaintiff 
shown to justify this negligence of the 
bank. 

Upon the evidence the court properly 
directed the jury to answer all the is- 
sues in favor of the plaintiff except as 
to the fifth issue, as to which he direct- 
ed the jury to credit the check with 
the amount, $1065.84, repaid to the 
plaintiff out of the proceeds of the 
plaintiff’s check which had been cred- 
ited to Byerly. 

The amount returned to the plaintiff 
came out of the proceeds of the check 
issued to Adella J. Byerly, and, inas- 
much as the plaintiff had canceled the 
mortgage held by him against W. B. 
Byerly by reason of the forged instru- 
ment delivered to him, such cancella- 
tio: . as between the plaintiff and W. B. 
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Byerly, was a nullity, and his remedy 
as to so much of the _ proceeds 
($1065.84) as was repaid to him is to 
be sought by reinstatement of his lien 
against Byerly; and if that has been 
lost by the sale of the property in the 
meantime to other parties, it is the 
plaintiff’s loss. 

As between the plaintiff and the bank 
the amount of the check paid by it on 
Byerly’s unauthorized indorsement 
should be credited with the $1065.84 
which was repaid to the plaintiff by 
Byerly out of the proceeds of the check, 
for this measures the loss which the 
plaintiff has sustained by reason of the 
payment of the check upon the indorse- 
ment thereof by W. B. Byerly. The 
$1065.84, if lost, has been lost by plain- 
tiff’s acceptance of the forged security. 

As to both appeals we find no error. 


oF 


Certification of Altered Check 


National City Bank v. National Bank of the 
Republic, Supreme Court of Illinois, 
132 N. E. Rep. 832. 


A person, who had fraudulently ob- 
tained possession of a check, after it had 
been deposited in the mail, altered the 
payee’s name so as to make the check 
payable to himself. He then offered it 
to a jeweler in payment for certain dia- 
monds. Before handing over the dia- 
monds, the jeweler took the check to 
the bank on which it was drawn and 
the bank certified it, the certification 
stamp making the check payable 
through the Chicago clearing-house. 
The jeweler thereupon delivered the 
diamonds and deposited the check in 
his own bank, the defendant in this ac- 
tion, by which it was collected. 

After the forgery was discovered, the 
drawee bank brought suit against the 
defendant to recover the amount of the 
check. It was held that the drawee was 
prevented from recovering by section 
62 of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
This section provides that the accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange (which in- 
cludes the certification of a check) ad- 
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mits “‘the existence of the payee and his 
then capacity to indorse.” 


OPINION 


Action by the National City Bank 
of Chicago against the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago. Judgment 
for plaintiff was affirmed by the appel- 
late court (219 Ill. App. 343) and de- 
fendant brings error. Reversed. 

THOMPSON, J.—On January 4, 
1915, the Jackes-Evans Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis purchased a 
draft for $629.80 from the Broadway 
Savings Trust Company of St. Louis 
drawn on the National City Bank of 
Chicago and payable to the order of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
of Pittsburgh. On the same day the 
St. Louis company inclosed the draft 
in a letter addressed to the Pittsburgh 
company and deposited the letter in a 
mail box. Andrew H. Manning rifled 
this mail box and stole the draft. He 
substituted his name for the name of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. The alteration of the draft was 
done with such skill that it could not be 
detected by inspection. January 9, 
Manning appeared at Barnet Brothers’ 
jewelry store, in Chicago, and selected 
and agreed to purchase certain dia- 
monds for $600. In payment of the 
purchase price Manning tendered to 
P. Barnett the altered draft. for 
$629.80. Manning, in the presence of 
Barnett, indorsed the draft in blank, 
and Barnett, with the consent of Man- 
ning, took the draft to the drawee, the 
National City of Chicago, and person- 
ally presented it to that bank for ac- 
ceptance. The bank accepted the draft 
by writing across the face of the draft 
these words and figures: 

“Accepted, payable through Chicago 
clearing house 55055, Jan. 9, ’15—The 
National City Bank of Chicago, per 
G. D. Grim, Paying Teller.” 


The drawee also entered in its rec- 
ords the following notation: 
“The National City Bank of Chicago 
“Certification Debit. $629.80 
“As shown by teller’s stamp we cer- 
tify & charge to the account of Broad- 
way Sav. Trust Co. St. Louis, Makers 
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number or date 5584 Order of Andrew 
H.. Manning. 
“No. 55055 Asst payer Jan. 9, 1915 
“Customer will please call at bank & 
exchange this slip for check described 
above. 


“N. C. B. 1/9/15” 


The draft, with the acceptance writ- 
ten thereon, was returned to Barnet, 
who returned to his place of business. 
Barnett delivered the diamonds, of the 
fair retail market value of $600, and 
$29.80 in money, and retained therefor, 
with the consent of Manning, the draft 
so indorsed and accepted. Thereafter 
Barnett indorsed the draft to the order 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
and January 11, 1915, deposited the 
draft to the credit of his account with 
said bank. January 12, 1915, the Na- 
tional City Bank, the drawee, through 
the Chicago clearing-house, paid the 
National Bank of the Republic the sum 
of $629.80 in payment of the draft. 
February 4, 1915, the National City 
Bank returned to its customer, the 
Broadway Savings Trust Company, this 
draft, along with other canceled paper 
for January. The draft was received in 
St. Louis the following day, and the 
St. Louis bank at once notified its Chi- 
cago correspondent, the drawee, that 
the draft had been altered by changing 
the name of the payee, and asked that 
its account be credited with the amount 
of the draft. The drawee in turn noti- 
fied the National Bank of the Republic 
of the alteration, and asked for reim- 
bursement, which was refused. The 
drawee voluntarily credited the account 
of the St. Louis bank with the amount 
of the draft, and brought suit in the 
circuit court of Cook County against 
the National Bank of the Republic to 
recover the amount paid on this draft. 
Judgment was rendered in favor of the 
drawee, and that judgment was affirmed, 
on appeal, by the Appellate Court for 
the First District. That court granted 
a certificate of importance, and this ap- 
peal followed. 

In its last analysis the question pre- 
sented for decision is the liability of the 
acceptor of a negotiable instrument un- 
der section 62 of the Negotiable In- 
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struments Law (Hurd 1919, p. 2029), 
which provides: 

“The acceptor by accepting the in- 
strument engages that he will pay it 
according to the tenor of his accept- 
ance, and admits: 

“1, The existence of the drawer, the 
genuineness of his signature, and his 
capacity and authority to draw the in- 
strument; and 

“2. The existence of the payee and 
his then capacity to endorse.” 


The question presented, so far as we 
have been able to determine, is one that 
has not been passed upon by any court 
of last resort in this country. Judging 
from the able briefs filed, counsel have 
given this case much thought, and they 
say that they have been unable to find 
a case exactly in point. Counsel for 
appellee insists, however, that this case 
is controlled by our decision in First 
Nat. Bank v. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 
152 Ill. 296, 88 N. E. 789, 26 L. R. A. 
289, 43 Am. St. Rep. 247, Metropoli- 
tan Nat. Bank v. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
182 Ill. 367, 55 N. E. 360, 74 Am. St. 
Rep. 180, and State Bank v. Mid-City 
Trust & Savings Bank, 295 Ill. 599, 129 
N. E. 498, 12 A. L. R. 989. We shall 
notice these decisions later. 

Illinois adopted the Negotiable In- 
struments Law in 1907. This law was 
the result of an effort to codify the law 
of negotiable instruments, and to estab- 
lish uniformity in this important branch 
of the law by securing the adoption of 
the code by all the states of the Union. 
In 1896 the commissioners appointed 
by the several states finally agreed upon 
a draft of a bill to be recommended to 
the several legislatures. This law, in a 
few cases with some modifications but 
generally in the form recommended, has 
been adopted in forty-six of the forty- 
eight states of the Union. Prior to the 
adoption of the act by the various states 
there was lack of uniformity in the stat- 
utes of the states and in the decisions of 
the courts with reference to the law 
merchant. This led to great confusion 
in the conduct of business among the 
merchants of the several states and 
prompted the effort to establish uni- 
formity. The aim was to codify the 
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law rather than to reform it. In order 
to establish uniformity it was necessary 
to change the law in some states, but 
where these changes were made the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law _ generally 
lays down the rule which conforms to 
the weight of authority. The confused 
state of the law before the adoption of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law would 
naturally bring some of its provisions in 
conflict with the statutes and decisions 
of the several states. In construing the 
act the language ought to be interpreted 
in such a way as to give effect to the 
beneficent design of the legislature in 
passing an act for the promotion of 
harmony in the law regarding negoti- 
able paper. The court must take the 
act as it is written, and should give the 
words used their natural and common 
meaning. The law was enacted for the 
purpose of furnishing in itself a cer- 
tain guide for the determination of all 
questions covered thereby relating to 
commercial paper, and, so far as it 
speaks without ambiguity as to any such 
question, reference to case law as it ex- 
isted prior to the enactment is more 
likely to be misleading than beneficial. 
If the provisions of the act harmonize 
with the general principles of commer- 
cial law in force before its enactment, 
those principles should be followed, but 
if the language of the act conflicts with 
statutes or decisions in force before its 
enactment the courts should not give the 
act a strained construction in order to 
make it harmonize with earlier statutes 
or decisions. If this is done the very 
purpose of the act is defeated. In order 
to keep the law as nearly as may be 
uniform, the courts of all the states 
should keep in mind the spirit and ob- 
ject of the law, and should give to the 
language of the act a natural and com- 
mon construction, so that all might be 
more likely to come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Section 62, hereinbefore quoted, so 
far as it applies to the facts in this case, 
declares that the acceptor by accepting 
the instrument engages that he will pay 
the instrument which he has accepted 
according to the tenor of his acceptance, 
and admits the existence of tae payee 
and his then capacity to indorse. (The 
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instrument which appellee accepted was 
payable “to the order of Andrew H. 
Manning.” By its acceptance it admit- 
ted that Andrew H. Manning was in 
existence, and that Andrew H. Man- 
ning at the time of acceptance was not 
suffering any legal disability which 
would affect his ability to pass title to 
the instrument accepted by means of 
indorsement. According to the plain 
language of this section appellee by its 
general acceptance bound itself to pay 
a draft for $629.80, payable to the or- 
der of Andrew H. Manning.) After the 
draft was accepted by appellee the 
drawer was discharged from liability 
thereon. When appellant took the draft 
it was complete and regular upon its 
face. It had been duly accepted by the 
drawee. It was taken in good faith and 
for value, and appellant then had no 
notice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it, and appellant was therefore 
a holder ‘in due course. It relied upon 
the general acceptance of appellee, and 
under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
was protected by it. This construction 
of section 62 is in accordance with that 
sound principle which declares that 
where one of two innocent parties must 
suffer a loss the law will leave the loss 
where it finds it. 

The first two cases on which appellee 
relies were decided some years before 
the adoption of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, and in so far as the princi- 
ples announced in those decisions are in 
conflict with the positive provisions of 
the statute the statute must prevail. In 
both these cases it was held that the 
drawee by accepting a draft simply 
warranted the genuineness of the sig- 
nature of the drawer, and that it had 
funds sufficient to meet the draft, and 
engaged that those funds should not be 
withdrawn from the drawee by the 
drawer, and that the drawee would pay 
the amount actually due on the check to 
the person legally entitled to it. It was 
specifically held that the acceptance of 
a draft did not warrant the genuineness 
of the body of a draft either as to the 
payee or the amount. These decisions 
are in harmony with the first obligation 
placed upon the acceptor by section 62, 
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but are in direct conflict with the second 
obligation fixed by said section. 

Appellee contends that the drawee by 
accepting this draft admitted the exist- 
ence of the payee named in the draft 
by the drawer—that is, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company—and that 
it admitted the capacity of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company to in- 
dorse the draft. We cannot agree with 
this contention. The drawee knew noth- 
ing of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, and could have admitted 
nothing regarding its existence or its 
capacity to indorse. If section 62 
means anything, it means just what it 
says; that is, by accepting this draft 
appellee admitted the existence of the 
payee then named in the draft and the 
capacity of the named payee to indorse 
the draft. 

In State Bank v. Mid-City Trust and 
Savings Bank, supra, the State Bank 
accepted a check payable through the 
Chicago clearing-house when properly 
indorsed. A depositor of the Mid-City 
Bank whose name was the same as that 
of the payee named in the check forged 
the indorsement of the payee and depos- 
ited the proceeds of the check with the 
Mid-City Bank. In this case the ac- 
ceptor, the State Bank, recovered from 
the Mid-City Bank the amount paid on 
this check. The declaration on which 
recovery was had was drawn on the 
theory that the acceptor was liable to 
pay the amount of the check to the real 
payee. It was held that the check had 
never been delivered to the real payee, 
and had never come into his possession, 
and that he had acquired no right and 
incurred no liability by reason of the 
acceptance of this check. The judg- 
ment was reversed, and the cause re- 
manded for a new trial. Section 62 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law is not 
mentioned in the opinion, nor does it 
appear that it was considered by the 
court in reaching its conclusion. When 
the facts in that case and the point pre- 
sented for decision are considered, the 
decision does not conflict with anything 
we have had in this opinion. 

The judgments of the Appellate and 
circuit courts are reversed. 

Judgment reversed. 
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The Financial Outlook of Mexico 
By G. B. Sherwell 


IDELY contradictory seem to 
Wi. the opinions prevailing in 

American financial circles as re- 
gards the true financial outlook of Mex- 
ico. ‘The national indebtedness has 
been the subject of much speculation 
lately, and the morale of investors and 
traders can hardly be raised until a firm 
policy is adopted on this matter, a ;,l- 
icy based on facts. 

An analysis of the Mexican situation 
showing the assets and liabilities of the 
country and how credits could balan e 
the debits, will enable us fully to com- 
prehend the situation and decide which 
policy will be the best to follow in con- 
ducting business with Mexico. 


THE MEXICAN DEBT 


The Government of President Obre- 
gon recently announced that its purpose 
in increasing exportation taxes on na- 
tional petroleum and its by-products 
was to produce sufficient revenue, to be 
applied exclusively to Mexico’s exter- 
nal debt. It was also announced that 
the money thus collected would be de- 
posited in a Mexican bank. The result 
was the closing down of the oil wells, 
the trip of the leading American oil 
men to Mexico City and the ensuing 
conference with the President and finan- 
cial heads. No official statement has yet 
been issued as to what agreement was 
reached, but the production of oil and 
its exportation are at full swing at 
present. It is thought that the last trip 
of Mr. Lamont to Mexico had much to 
do with this arrangement, and that the 
oil companies will purchase blocks of 
Mexican bonds at market prices, to be 
delivered to the Government of Mexico 
as part payment for the export taxes 
on oil. 

Is it absolutely essential for the Mex- 
ican Government to depend upon the 
petroleum revenue in order to adjust its 
cebts? Though Mexico as a country 
enjoys the right to fix its own tariff for 
the exportation of its products, is it jus- 
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tifiable and wise to fix such taxes as to 
make the exportation of its mineral or 
agricultural wealth almost prohibitive? 
If the national revenue is to be in- 
creased by taxation, why not tap other 
resources? Careful analysis of the tar- 
iff discloses the fact that other products 
like tobacco, alcohol and pulque are not 
heavily taxed. Intelligent revision of 
all the tax rates of the country, espe- 
cially those relating to the production, 
distribution and excise tax on tobacco, 
liquor and other luxuries, with a view to 
raising additional money for the pur- 
pose of resumption of the payment of 
the debts, is to be recommended. 
Several bankers doing business in 
Mexico believe that it is not even neces- 
sary to increase the present Mexican 
tariff, in order to provide for funds to 
resume payments, as they believe that 
the actual revenue of Mexico is suffi- 
cient for this purpose. A Government 
publication last year shows that out of 
a total disbursement of about $132,000,- 
000 for the expenses of the Mexican 
Government in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, about 65 per cent. was 
spent for war purposes. This percen- 
tage would appear as reasonable if com- 
pared with the sums spent by other na- 
tions during the last year for the same 
purpose, including the United States. 
But in the case of Mexico the money is 
wasted in the upkeep of an army wholly 
out of proportion to the needs of the 
country unless its conservation is in- 
tended to placate the ambition of num- 
erous revolutionary leaders. A good 
fraction of such an army exists only in 
the payrolls, a fact which strengthens 
the belief that drastic reductions in the 
appropriations for war purposes are 
indispensable, not only for the sake of 
economy, but on grounds of morality 
and with the object of regaining the 
Government’s respect abroad. Similar 
reductions may be effected in other ap- 
propriations, thus placing the country 
on a better financial basis. 
Unquestionably the present Govern- 
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ment of Mexico will have to consider va- 
rious economic problems which beset the 
country; but they are not so urgent as 
those confronting many other nations of 
Europe and America and can very well 
be attended to when, by intelligent and 
conscientious handling, the pressing 
financial problems are untangled, as 
may be done in a relatively short time. 

A great part of the unfavorable con- 
ditions of the Mexican finances is un- 
doubtedly due to the trying period of 
readjustment through which Mexico is 
now passing, due to revolutions and the 
European war. Under any circum- 
stances, Mexico needs wise legislation 
for the development of her natural re- 
sources, particularly the exploitation of 
petroleum, silver, gold and other min- 
erals, proper and humane legislation in 
regard to foreign colonization of the 
country and soil rights, such as will en- 
courage investment of foreign capital 
and immigration also. The banking 
laws must be carefully studied. A sys- 
tem similar to our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is needed for the stabilization and 


protection of local institutions and for- 


eign banks as well. Liberal legislation 
in regard to farming, one of the prin- 
cipal factors of Mexico’s wealth, and 
finally the improvement of the railroad 
situation, are essential to the prosper- 
ity of the country. 

The foregoing indicates how Mexico 
could provide money for the reduction 
of her debt from sources already cre- 
ated, and also how financial conditions 
could be improved on the basis of tar- 
iff revision and legislation. Let us re- 
call, too, the valuable asset of the credit 
enjoyed by Mexico’s merchants, whose 
commerce is built upon the strongest 
pillars of conservatism and honest deal- 
ing. Commercial transactions are safe 
and sound in spite of actual conditions, 
and this fact is giving the Government 
of Mexico considerable help. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


The banking problem of Mexico is 
one of the most difficult with which the 
present Government is _ confronted. 
Banking development in Mexico has 
been slow and halting. 

Bankers had formerly no difficulty in 
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securing concessions and privileges 
through the favor of Government offi- 
cials. Several private houses were do- 
ing excellent business under such pro- 
tection. There were banks of issue in 
most states of the Mexican Union, but 
in spite of the rather liberal concessions 
these institutions enjoyed, the banking 
service was a good one and nobody dis- 
trusted the notes issued by these estab- 
lishments. Their scope of business was 
rather limited, and loans on mortgages 
and other long period transactions con- 
stituted their principal source of profit. 
Banking business went on normally dur- 
ing Madero’s administration, but during 
the régime of General Huerta, a finan- 
cial crash was brought about, as several 
banks, acting upon Huerta’s instruction, 
issued tremendous amounts of paper 
currency with no security whatever. 
People refused to take this kind of mon- 
ey, prices soared, and all banks were 
looked upon with suspicion. Carranza 
precipitated the inevitable catastrophe 
by closing down, under political pre- 
texts, practically all the national insti- 
tutions of credit and withdrawing (by 
force in several instances) large 
amounts of currency stored in their 
vaults. Since then, and up to a few 
months ago, banks have practically done 
no business. Their paper is quoted in 
the market, but does not circulate as 
currency. The notes of the Banco Na- 
cional are quoted at present at about 
50 per cent. of their par value. Dur- 
ing that period only branches of for- 
eign banks were operating, and fortun- 
ately none of them retired from the field 
in spite of the adverse conditions and of 
the strain imposed upon them by the 
continuous turmoil and Government 
changes during the last years. They 
did good business, and are still enjoy- 
ing confidence and good will on the part 
of the merchants. Unfortunately, Amer- 
ican interests have not been represented 
until lately, and we are having and will 
have to fight strong competition from 
other long established foreign institu- 
tions of credit. 

However, these foreign branches 
were maintained in Mexico City only 
and the rest of the country was badly in 
need of banking service. The result was 
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that several private banks were estab- 
lished almost at the same time through- 
out the country and they coédperated 
efficiently with the foreign banks in 
Mexico City in carrying on banking 
business all over the country. They 
came to fill a great necessity. They 
did well and are still progressing. 
Permission has been granted by the 
Government of President Obregon to 
reopen several of the old banks, which 
were closed by President Carranza, but 
they have not done much business so 
far. In fact, readjustment will be diffi- 
cult to accomplish, and the settling with 
the Government for the amounts due 
to banks and by banks with their depos- 


itors will require a long time. 
THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 


The currency system during the 
régime of President Diaz was entirely 
on a silver basis and fluctuations in 
value were chiefly due to the slight mar- 
ket silver fluctuations of the time. Gold, 
copper and bank bills also circulated. 
These bills were taken at par, with the 


exception cf those issued by a bank in 
Yucatan, which were accepted at a very 
small discount. During the period of 
Madero no change was made in the cur- 
rency system, although due to the rise 
in the price of silver at the beginning of 
the European war, silver coins began 
to disappear. Under Huerta they con- 
tinued to disappear with the resulting 
increase of bank bills, but common ex- 
change transactions were made with no 
apparent difficulty. After Huerta, Pres- 
ident Carvajal issued Government 
bonds, known under the name of “‘Bonos: 
Carvajal,” bearing interest, and which 
were cheerfully accepted by the people. 
Unfortunately, these bonds have been 
repudiated by the subsequent Govern- 
ments, and they have no present value.. 
Slight hopes are entertained on the part 
of several bond holders that these se- 
curities will be redeemed some day at a 
certain price. This hope is based on 
the fact that certain foreign banks op- 
erating in Mexico are large holders of 
these bonds and will naturally file a 
claim sooner or later. 
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The period of continuous changing 
of governments after Carvajal was 
marked by a complete chaos and demor- 
alization in the currency. Gold and sil- 
ver and even copper coins disappeared, 
either by exportation or by hoarding. 
All kinds of bills were issued by the 
political parties then in activity, and 
fractional coins were replaced by small 
pieces of cardboard called “cartones.” 

President Carranza, with the declared 
purpose of solving the monetary prob- 
lems, issued a new kind of Government 
bills called “‘infalsificables,” which were 
to be exchanged for certain preferred 
old issues (many were repudiated) at a 
certain ratio. Metallic reserves against 
this paper currency were deposited at 
the rate of twenty Mexican cents per 
paper peso. 

But after several months even this 
issue was repudiated by Carranza, and 
“infalsificables” are now only accepted 
in payment of government taxes of cer- 
tain kinds at a very small value. To- 
ward the end of the Carranza adminis- 
tration the currency situation was much 
improved. Gold and silver were coined 
in large quantities, and the Government 
withdrew all paper issues. This is 
something of which Mexicans may be 
proud. Everybody took his medicine, 
everybody suffered losses, but at the 
same time everybody heartily welcomed 
the return of “real” money. Merchants 
went through very painful losses with- 
out complaints. The sound, safe and 
conservative methods of the majority 
of merchants in Mexico were responsi- 
ble for this. Since then Mexico has had 
only metal in circulation and it is one 
of the safest countries for trade as its 
currency is subject to but slight fluctua- 
tion. Lately, some stringency has been 
felt in the circulating medium. Never- 
theless, having only metal in circulation 
is not only inconvenient but also inade- 
quate and insufficient for the needs of 
the country. The present Government 
has been studying a plan to issue new 
paper currency, and last June a rumor 
was current in Mexico that it was the 
intention of the Government to open a 
b nk, to be called the Bank of Mex- 
ico, and to that end the Monetary Com- 
mission, which has been a sort of an 
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official bank, would be liquidated. The 
capital stock of this new institution 
would be 100,000,000 pesos, divided in 
two series, stocks A and B. Stock A 
of 50,000,000 pesos would be subscribed 
by the Government and be deposited in 
the National Treasury, while Stock B 
would be offered for public subscription. 
The Bank of Mexico would be empow- 
ered to issue paper currency at the rate 
of two to one against metallic reserves, 
and besides doing regular banking busi- 
ness would rediscount for other banks. 

This plan has been long under dis- 
cussion, but nobody knows whether it 
will ever materialize, as the idea seems 
impracticable. In the first place, the 
Mexican Government is not at present 
in a position to raise 50,000,000 pesos, 
to be deposited in the Treasury and 
Kept there inviolable. In the second 
place, the Mexican people and financiers 
have not enough confidence to invest 
money in an official institution. In the 
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third place, it will be the hardest task 
to make people accept new Government 
paper currency after all their painful 
past experiences, even if they are told 
that the collateral for this paper is de- 
posited in the national vaults and can- 
not be touched. Such assurance could 
hardly be accepted by the people for 
many years to come. 

Paper backed up by foreign capital 
would be in all probabilities more ac- 
ceptable, and should the Government 
grant a concession to foreign banks 
(possibly to those interested in the 
Mexican debts at present) to open up 
a bank with certain privileges for issu- 
ing bills, the critical monetary situa- 
tion would be relieved. 

The banking field in Mexico is large 
and opportunities are of the very best. 
Up to the present time American bank- 
ing institutions, even those engaged 
solely in international banking, with 
very few exceptions, have not made up 
their minds to enter the Mexican field. 
Some of them give as reason that al- 
though Mexico has no banking laws at 
present it must have them sooner or 
later, and it is possible that these laws 
would be made in such a way as to make 
it impossible to work on a profitable 
basis. 

Three or four agencies of New York 
banking institutions are already oper- 
ating in Mexico, but their work so far 
has been incomplete. These banks 
should keep their American customers 
well informed as to Mexican develop- 
ments and as to the financial and credit 
conditions of merchants and importers 
down there. Exporters and traders can- 
not be interested in Mexico if they have 
only a faint idea of the kind of risks 
they are incurring when they ship goods 
to Mexican firms. Some exporters state 
that their experiments with Mexican 
trade have failed one after another. A 
share of this failure is apparently due 
to the banks themselves, since they do 
not keep their customers well posted 
as to credit information and moral 
risks. Banks should naturally be the 
most reliable counsellors of exporters. 
They must be able to judge foreign 
banking situations from a broad and 
intelligent point of view. They ought 
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not to kill trade with a country by ad- 
vising their customers to be over care- 
ful, or not to enter the field at all. 
Some banks even refuse to take collec- 
tions on several places in Mexico, giv- 
ing always as an excuse the unsettled 
condition of the country. 

Everything sold in the United States 
can be sold in Mexico, and manufactur- 
ers will take advantage of this field if 
they may count upon the necessary co- 
éperation of their banks, and after a 
very careful study of the market they 
enter the country gradually and not 
dash into it with the intention of either 
making a good bargain out of it or with- 
drawing from it capriciously. If they 
decide to go there, they ought to be pre- 
pared to remain. 

Dealings in Mexico should in all cases 
be conservative, but we must start some 
time and this seems to be the most pro- 
pitious time to do our studying and our 
propaganda work. 

It is known to everybody that condi- 
tions in Mexico are unsettled and that 
goods exported during the last years 
were subject to great risk while in 
transit through revolutionary zones, but 
this is no reason for stopping trade with 
Mexico entirely. During all the years 
that the Mexican revolution lasted Eng- 
land and France knew all the time, and 
as long as the European war permitted 
it, how to keep Mexico well supplied 
with their goods. Their losses were rel- 
atively insignificant. Canadian, French 
and German banks have been estab- 
lished in Mexico for a long time past, 
and the service they have rendered to 
their home exporters is responsible fot 
their having so healthy and strong a 
foothold in the market, which not even 
the great war could weaken to an appre- 
ciable extent. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up, we have on one side as 
a liability the future readjustment be- 
tween the Government and the old na- 
tional banks and the settlement of the 
amounts owed to them by the Govern- 


ment. Then we have the incomplete 
banking facilities offered by Mexican 
institutions on account of the old banks 
being still closed. The fact that the 
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promulgation of banking laws is still in 
abeyance—a situation which is retard- 
ing banking development in Mexico—is 
also counted on the liability side. But 
there is undoubtedly a solution for ev- 
ery one of these problems. The field, 
with the exception of Mexico City, is 
not properly exploited and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that a prosperous 
time is ahead. Banking is the pulse of 
commerce in every country and there is 
no reason why financial progress could 
not follow its natural and gradual de- 
velopment in the Mexican Union. 


OIL 

The world has never been as deeply 
interested in oil matters as it is at pres- 
ent. The enormous demand for oil was 
due not only to war necessities, for it 
is evident that it is just as badly needed 
in peace as in war. The United States 
produces about two-thirds of the total 
oil of the world, but its reserve is con- 
stantly decreasing. Some believe that 
the oil resources of the United States 
will be exhausted within forty years. 
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As a matter of fact we consume more 
oil than we produce. Where are we 
going to get oil to satisfy the increasing 
needs of our industries? For geograph- 
ical as well as economic reasons we 
must get it from Mexico. Mexico’s oil 
contribution to the world markets is con- 
stantly increasing and only a very small 
part of the oil fields are being exploited 
at present. The states of Tabasco, 
Campeche, Chiapas and Oaxaca, where 
experts have found evidence of immense 
deposits of oil, are still open for ex- 
ploration. Mexico ranks in the second 
place as oil producer in the world, the 
United States leading, but technically 
speaking the production of Mexico can- 
not by any means be compared with 
that of the United States, for the best 
wells of the American Union produce 
about forty barrels a day, while the av- 
erage production for one well in Mex- 
ico during the year 1919 was about 900 
barrels a day, and it is calculated that 
if the flow of oil were not restrained 
some wells would produce an average 
of 20,000 barrels per day. This state- 
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ment shows what the oil industry in 
Mexico means to the world as a whole 
and to Mexico in particular. The Mex- 
ican Government collected as petroleum 
tax in the year 1920 about 75,000,000 
pesos, and, as has already been stated, 
this Government had proposed an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. on export taxes 
on petroleum and its by-products with 
the object of applying the sum thus col- 
lected to the payment of Mexico’s for- 
eign debt. 

Foreign capital for the development 
of the oil industry is not lacking, and all 
that is needed is codperation, good will 
and justice on the part of the Mexican 
Government, in the handling of the oil 
matters. Recent developments prove 
that Obregon’s Government is well dis- 
posed towards encouraging and facili- 
tating the development of the oil in- 
dustry, thus benefiting the country it- 
self. The recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion in regard to the “amparo” pro- 
ceedings filed by the Texas Company 
has been taken as a very significant 
statement that the present Mexican offi- 
cials are being inspired by justice in the 
settlement of their international affairs. 
Thus, briefly speaking, one of Mexico’s 
greatest assets is its oil riches, which 
after proper legislation is passed relat- 
ing to its production and exportation, 
will constitute perhaps the greatest rev- 
enue producing item for Mexico. 


THE RAILROADS 


Great attention is being given now by 
the Government of Mexico to the rail- 
road problem, which appears to be very 
difficult to solve. The railroads of Mex- 
ico are either under Government ad- 
ministration, or operated by private en- 
terprise. Those controlled by the Gov- 
ernment are at present suffering from 
a severe and difficult crisis. Rolling 
stock is lacking, not sufficient engines, 
poor organization and management. All 
is chaos, politics and graft. 
goods on railroads under official juris- 
diction, when possible, is slow and dif- 
ficuli. Traffic control from Mexico 
City has proven to be far from efficient, 
although some improvement is being 
felt vradually. 
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of Mexico at present is by carload from 
any point in the American side, so that 
there is no reshipping made on the 
other side and cars are not opened until 
they reach their destination. Several 
freight brokers and forwarders estab- 
lished along the border line are operat- 
ing private trains from the ports of en- 
try to Mexico City, thus avoiding con- 
gestion at the custom houses and long 
delays. 

The Government is in great need of 
funds to keep the roads in good condi- 
tion and to buy rolling stock, but more 
than anything else it needs competent 
men to manage and control the railways 
under its jurisdiction, men who would 
be appointed on an efficiency basis an-! 
not for political reasons. 

Those who knew Mexico ten years 
ago have a very sad impression when 
they travel upon Mexican railways at 
present. Years ago anybody could trav- 
el in that country with comfort and 
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pleasure. The revolution changed mat- 
ters, although the situation is not so 
bad now as it was three years ago. 
Gradual improvement is being felt, and 
it is quite probable that if the present 
Government succeeds in stabilizing it- 
self before long, shipping and traveling 
from and to Mexico will be safe and 
easy. 

Railroads under private ownership 
are being operated regularly and more 
or less efficiently. They have much to 
put up with, but everybody in Mexico 
seems to be willing to make the best of 
the present conditions. 

The railroad system as a whole is not 
an asset for the Government of Mexico. 
Railways are operated at a loss, and fu- 
ture expenditures in the repairing of the 
roadbeds and securing sufficient engines 
and rolling stock to take care of the 
constant increase in traffic will be quite 
hard for the Treasury to meet. On the 
other hand, after the Government suc- 
ceeds in stabilizing itself and an effi- 
cient administrative staff is appointed 
to manage the roads, there is no rea- 
son why they should not be operated on 
a profitable basis. 


FARMING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


It is known that prospects for farm- 
ing in Mexico are of the best. There 
is no product which could not be raised 
in that country, due to the different 
kinds of climate in the seven sections of 
the country. However, only on a very 
small percentage of the farms are mod- 
ern machinery and implements used. In 
fact, due to the past troubles, agricul- 
ture has not made a step forward and 
the people have been more or less sup- 
ported by purchases of food from Amer- 
ican markets. 

The greatest problem before the Mex- 
ican farmers at present is the difficulty 
in transportation and distribution of 
their products to the consuming centers. 
Last June there were immense amounts 
of wheat and beans stored in the rail- 
road stations on the different lines of 
the western states of Mexico awaiting 
transportation to Mexico City and the 
East, where they were in great demand, 
but, due to the long delay, they were 
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spoiled and could not be shipped. On 
the other hand, trainloads of wheat 
were shipped direct from the Middle 
West of the United States into Mexico 
City and other places. Farmers cannot 
feel encouraged to plant on any exten- 
sive scale if they cannot count on the 
full support of their Government. No 
definite decision has been reached so far 
in regard to the agrarian problem. Prac- 
tically all the governments after the 
downfall of President Diaz have studied 
this question, but none of them has been 
able to reach a satisfactory solution. 
Madero’s platform was _ principally 
based on the agrarian question. He 
promised the division and repartition 
of the large estates in order to give a 
strong impulse to agriculture. Under 
the administration of General Diaz the 
bulk of the land of Mexico was owned 
by rich people, who in some cases con- 
trolled more acres of land than some 
kings of Europe, and, of course, only a 
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small portion of which they were able 
to cultivate. President Obregon’s leg- 
islation has sought to find a solution to 
this problem, but so far has accom- 
plished little. 

One of Mexico’s greatest needs is 
immigration. ‘There is the same kind 
of land on either side of the Rio Grande, 
but the Mexican side is far from being 
so well developed as the American. Ex- 
tensive immigration would help to cure 
this condition. 

It is difficult to form a clear idea of 
the Mexican labor situation at present. 
A touch of political color has always 
characterized the industrial question of 
Mexico. Recent developments in the 
great cotton industry section of Puebla 
have clearly brought this fact to light. 
Labor is divided in several political 
groups. One of the strongest of these 
groups is rather inclined to Bolshevist 
ideas. Its movements have been char- 
acterized by open antagonism to relig- 
ion. 

The labor problem in Mexico is one 
which has not shown any signs of im- 
provement in recent months. The Gov- 
ernment cannot be blamed for this, be- 
cause in the last instance labor activities 
have taken their natural courses ac- 
cording to commercial developments. 
We hear now, for instance, that a se- 
vere increase in unemployment is ex- 
pected in Mexico, especially in the dry 
goods manufacturing line, during the 
coming months, due to the fact that the 
country is at present overstocked with 
foreign goods and manufacturers will 
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have to curtail their productions. On 
the other hand, it is expected that, due 
to the increasing price of silver, mines 
will start operating again and thus help 
in relieving the unemployment situation. 

from this exposition it may be con- 
cluded that the situation of Mexico is 
far from hopeless. Most of the eco- 
nomic problems of that country will be 
solved as soon as proper legislation is 
enacted. Many others are nothing but 
the natural product of the present re- 
adjustment era and will gradually be 
eliminated. However, nothing can be 
attained until the Mexican Government 
is stabilized. This Government needs 
foreign support, and to this end Amer- 
ican recognition is the greatest neces- 
sity. 

As to the Mexican people, they need 
to wake up and find themselves out. 
They need to open their eyes and real- 
ize that nature has bestowed upon them 
the most wonderful gifts imaginable. 
Baron Von Humboldt’s idea of Mexico 
was that of a beggar sitting on a pile of 
gold crying out his misery. Mexicans 
also need to put aside and forget their 
internal troubles and their dislike of 
foreigners who help Mexico by helping 
themselves. By so doing they can place 
their country among the most pros- 
perous of the universe. Those outside 
must change their erroneous ideas about 
Mexico and the Mexicans. This can 
only be done through honest investiga- 
tion, and not by giving ear to incom- 
plete and selfish information. 


Upholds Justice of Allied Debt 


PPOSING Professor Seligman’s 
O argument for the cancellation of 
the Allied debt, Alvin W. Krech, 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, said recently, in 
an address before the convention of the 
American Economic Society at Pitts- 
burgh: 
“First of all, I think that it is not 
right to brand the debt as an unjust 


debt. The debt is a most honorable 
debt both for the debtor and the cred- 
itor. It was an honor for us to rush to 
our embattled Allies our material help, 
and it is an honor for the Allies to owe 
a debt which wrought victory. After 
all, we should not forget that our share 
in the war is not only represented by 
the ten billion dollars advanced by our 
Treasury. 
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“To say that our debt is unjust is al- 


most tantamount to saying: “The Allies 
gave their blood; America can well af- 
ford to forget her dollars.’ When we 
pegged the franc and the pound ster- 
ling, we were not precisely mindful of 
our dollars. Tremendous sums of mon- 
ey were spent in France and in Eng- 
land by the A. E. F. If we had not 
pegged the franc and the pound, we 
would probably have gotten much more 
for our dollars. The sums we advanced, 
it is true, enabled our Allies to feed 
and clothe their soldiers; but, on the 
other side, did we not pay for every- 
thing our army bought overseas? I 
hope you will understand that I am not 
oblivious to the admiration and grati- 
tude we owe to our Allies, but I feel 
that it is my duty to explain to you why 
I cannot regard our debt as unjust. 
“But now arises the question: Shall 
we or shall we not cancel the debt? I 
believe that the moment is ill-chosen 
to bring the question in so uncompro- 
mising a manner before our people. 
Economically speaking, we are at pres- 


ent a very much harassed people; the 
burden of the taxes, the difficulties and 
hardships brought upon us by deflation 
make it very hard for the people at 
large to examine so important a ques- 
tion in the right spirit. Therefore, I 
propose that we should take a leaf out 
of Secretary Hughes’ book, and de- 
clare a holiday of ten years, during 
which the debt would be considered as 
non-existent. 

After the ten years have elapsed, 
the question of the cancellation should 
be taken up again. I believe that these 
ten years of an absolute suspension of 
the effects of the debt would create an 
atmosphere of judicious aloofness. We 
should then be in a much better position 
and also in a much better mood to ap- 
proach so vast a proposition. Besides, 
let it not be forgotten that the nations 
have not as yet found their bearings. 

“They are still uncertain as to which 
roads, political or economic, they 
should follow; there is still much to be 
done and much to be undone. The ac- 
tual burden of the debt should be re- 
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Chief banking room of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, head office at Berlin 


moved during these difficult years, and 
we should say to our debtors: ‘You 
must have but one thought in mind; 
that is to put your own house in order, 
and you shall not during the next ten 
years be hampered in your efforts by 
the demands of your creditors.’ 
“After all, it will be granted that in 
1931 things may look pretty different 
from what they are now. Our debtors 
are hardy people who have weathered 
more than one storm, and ten years 
should witness great changes for the 
better in their affairs. But the point is 
not so much to wait ten years in the 
hope that then our allies may be in a 
position to pay easily their debt; my 
proposition is not a veiled moratorium. 
I conceived it in the hope that, ten 
years hence, conditions both in this 
country and abroad will have prepared 
a better tetrain for the discussion of 


the problem.” 
@ 


Great Britain 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1921 
Preliminary net figures for British 
foreign trade during the year 1921 show 
an unfavorable trade balance of approx- 
imately £50.000.000, as compared with 


a favorable trade balance of £165,000,- 
000 for the year 1920, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. Vis- 
ible trade figures for the year 1921 
show an unfavorable balance of ap- 
proximately £176,000,000, as compared 
with an unfavorable balance of £379,- 
000,000 in the same items during 1920. 
This shows that British invisible ex- 
ports during 1921 amounted to about 
one-half those of 1920. 

The Board of Trade, in a carefully 
prepared statement as regards British 
trade in invisible items during 1920, 
placed their total amount at £500,000,- 
000. It appears this £500,000,000 de- 
rived during 1920 from shipping earn- 
ings, dividends and interests on foreign 
investments, insurance and commercial 
services and other items included in the 
invisible trade of Great Britain shrank 
to approximately £220,000,000 during 
1920, leaving the above mentioned net 
unfavorable balance. The invisible ex- 
ports of Great Britain during 1913 may 
be approximated at one-third of a bil- 
lion. 

A marked decline was shown in every 
branch of British foreign trade during 
the month of December, as compared 
with November. The total foreign 
trade of Great Britain during the year 
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1921 was 55 per cent. in value of the 
total trade for the year 1920. 

Reports of the Ministry of Labor 
show that up to the end of November 
6,973,000 workers suffered reductions 
amounting to a weekly lopping off of 
approximately £5,563,000 and 117,600 
had received increases amounting ap- 
proximately to £20,000 weekly. The 
trades most affected were mining, en- 
gineering and shipbuilding, textiles, 
iron and steel, transport and building, 
the decreases in the weekly wages of 
which amounted to £2,500,000, £652,- 
000, £594,800, £431,700, £383,000 
and £303,900, respectively. The num- 
ber of workpeople affected by these re- 
ductions in each of these trades were, in 
the order as given above, 1,291,000, 
1,359,000, 1,004,000, 239,000, 906,000 
and 445,000, respectively. 


France 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Business and industrial conditions in 
France are marked by general quietness 
pending further developments in the 
political situation, says Commercial At- 
taché Huntington at Paris, in a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Tax returns for Decem- 
ber showed an improvement over previ- 
ous months, but totals for the year, as 
a result of the business depression, were 
disappointing. ‘The Bourse is quiet, a 
large part of available funds being ab- 
sorbed by the new loan of the Credit 
National. Foreign trade totals made 
notable gains during December, and 
metallurgical production showed a fa- 
vorable increase. 

The Credit National, which was cre- 
ated in 1919 as a loan bank for war 
damage sufferers, issued its fourth loan 
on February 1. The issue was in the 
form of ten-year bonds with a nominal 
value of 500 francs, bearing interest at 
6 per cent. not payable in advance, tax 
to be paid by bank, placed on the mar- 
ket at 482 francs, including interest. 
Up to the end of 1921 the Credit Na- 
tional had issued three loans, totaling 
eleven billion frances, and had paid out 
9,400,000,000 francs. 
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At the annual meeting of the Bank 
of France a generally favorable report 
was submitted, containing thé following 
points of special interest: During the 
year, 351,000,000 francs of extended 
notes were liquidated; National De- 
fense Bonds to the value of 30,000,000 
francs were sold through the bank; 
dividends of 270 francs per share were 
declared. The note issue of the Bank 
of France rose to a total of 37,422,000,- 
000 francs on January 5, but has since 
fallen to a total of 386,786,000,000 
frances on January 19. The percentage 
of metallic reserves held against note 
issues and deposits was maintained at 
14.8 during the past two months. 

Foreign trade made relatively large 
gains in December, imports increasing 
33 per cent. and exports 20 per cent. 
over November. Provisional figures for 
1921 show exports totaling sixteen mil- 
lion tons, valued at 21,500,000,000 
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frances, and imports of thirty-eight mil- 
lion tons, valued at 28,500,000,000 
francs. ‘The increase in imports dur- 
ing December consisted chiefly of raw 
materials. The following table shows 
provisional foreign trade figures by 
principal groups for the month of De- 
cember 

(Millions of frances) 

Imports Exports 
Foodstuffs 754 260 
Raw materials . 1,856 550 
Manufactured articles 153 1,193 
Parcels post . : 180 


3,063 2,183 


Italy 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IMPROVING 


National finances are slowly assum- 
ing a more favorable aspect, according 
to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington from Commercial 
Attaché MacLean at Rome, as 4 result 
of rigid retrenchment in government ex- 
penditures. A notable improvement is 
shown in the government revenues for 
the fiscal year 1921-22, and in the 
steady increase of deposits in the Ital- 
ian savings banks. A certain tension 
exists in financial circles following the 
suspension of payment by the Banca di 
Sconto. Various schemes for the recon- 
struction of the bank are under consid- 
eration. The outlook is considered aus- 
picious for the development of trade ia 
Eastern Europe. A project for divert- 
ing a large number of watt hours daily 
from Switzerland to Italy is under way, 
and it is expected that manufacturers 
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Total . 


who have been prevented from main- 
taining their normal measure of activ- 
ity owing to a shortage of electrical 
power will soon be able to resume opera- 
tions. Industrial production in many 
regions is almost at a standstill, and 
unemployment is increasing. German 
competition has greatly lessened in the 
Italian market. 

The government revenue receipts for 
December amounted to 1,459,000,000 
lire in comparison with 1,228,000,000 
lire for December, 1920. 


Germany 
{G PRODUCTION COSTS 


RISIN 


Rising German production costs will 
soon push the export prices of many 
commodities to the world level, accord- 
ing to information just received by cable 
by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington from Commercial Attaché 
Herring in Berlin. 

Probably the most striking feature of 
the German manufacturers’ problem at 
the present time is the marked advance 
in wages which has taken place since 
the middle of 1921, coupled with many 
indications that the limit of the 
increases has not yet been reached. The 
wage index of the Frankfurter-Zeitung 
shows the following percentages of 
wage advances from July, 1921, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1922: 

Per cent 
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Further wage demands will doubtless 
soon have to be met on account of vari- 
ous increases in the cost of living, such 
as the rise in bread prices after Febru- 
ary 16, modifications in the maximum 
rent regulations and the general ad- 
vance in public utility rates made nec- 
essary by the deficit in the operation of 
these undertakings. 

The declining domestic purchasing 
power of the mark is bringing about a 
necessity for greater incomes for all 
classes. A study of the average month- 
ly exchange rate and certain indexes of 
the Frankfurter-Zeitung and the Bu- 
reau of Labor show that the internal 
purchasing power of the mark was rep- 
resented by 5.385 in January, 1920, and 
1.76 in October, 1921. 

A very definite influence on produc- 
tion costs will be exercised by the ad- 
vance in freight rates on February 1, 
1922, averaging 33 1-8 per cent., the 
proposed doubling of the coal tax (to 
40 per cent.), as well as the additional 
normal 


taxation necessary to meet, 


even partially, the heavy deficits in both 
the ordinary and extraordinary budgets. 
Likewise, if a forced loan, which has 
just been agreed to, is collected to any 
extent, existing reserves will be dimin- 
ished and an increase in industrial 
profits necessitated, which will inevi- 
tably influence the prices. 


Scandinavia 
CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN 


While the general situation in Swe- 
dish financial and industrial circles is 
characterized in reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington very 
largely by the same depression and in- 
action which prevails in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, there seems at pres- 
ent to exist an undercurrent of feeling 
that the corner has been turned. A 
steadily improving trade balance, rap- 
idly falling prices, currency deflation, 
steady exchange market and improve- 
ment of the national financial situation 
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are some of the signs which would seem 
to justify an optimistic view of the fu- 
ture. 

The Swedish industrial depression is 
perhaps reflected most forcefully in the 
steadily increasing numbers of unem- 
ployed, which is conservatively esti- 
mated as reaching more than 150,000. 
Wage agreements affecting approxi- 
mately 300,000 workers expired on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and a conference called in 
the middle of the preceding month has, 
according to the latest reports, not as 
yet arrived at a settlement. Most of 
the important Swedish industries are 
working only half or part time. 

Production in the principal Swedish 
industries continues very low. On 
February 15, 1921, twenty-two factories 
had closed down, on March 30 the 
number had increased to thirty, and on 
October 1 sixty-eight factories had dis- 
continued production entirely. The en- 
gineering industry during this period 
reduced its output about 52 per cent. 
Shipbuilding and electrical industries 
also showed considerable falling off in 
production. In the textile and paper 
industries a certain recovery was no- 
ticeable during the closing month of 
1921, due to slightly better demand. 
Steel and iron production remains low. 
Total exports of iron and steel of all 
kinds during the first ten months of 
last year have been more than 50 per 
cent. below the low export figures for 
the corresponding period of the year 
before, and equal to less than one-third 
of normal exports. Sales to home con- 
sumers are still very restricted due to 
reduced needs, as well as to importa- 
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tion of foreign iron and steel. On ac- 
count of this situation many hearths 
and furnaces are not operating. Pro- 
duction of pig iron during the first ten 
months of 1921 amounted to only 274,- 
000 tons, as against 376,700 tons in 
1920; of bloom and ingots 187,870 tons 
as against 404,700 in 1920, and of 
rolled products 95,100 tons as against 
256,100 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1920. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


ECONOMIC GAIN 


The year 1921 promised a substan- 
tial step toward economic recovery, ac- 
cording to a report printed in the New 
York Journal of Commerce from Doc- 


tor Stangler, Commercial Attaché 
Czecho-Slovakian Legation. This was 
reached when the frontiers toward Hun- 
gary were made safe through the estab- 
lishment of the “Little Entente,” which 
was initiated by the Czecho-Slovak 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes. 
A number of commercial treaties with 
the neighbors and other nations were 
concluded, including Germany, Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Italy, Rumania 
Poland, Switzerland, France and Eng- 
land. 

Nevertheless, Czecho-Slovakia 
have to work hard for many years in 
order to make good the war ravages and 
to come up to the economic progress 
achieved by many countries, but which 
the former Austria, in her own terri- 
tories, had disregarded. All foreign- 
ers visiting the new republic, particu 


will 
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larly those from America, are convinced 
that the Czecho-Slovaks will succeed. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
conditions in Central Europe, the dele- 
gation of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States stated that “with fer- 
tile fields and large and efficient indus- 
tries, Czecho-Slovakia is easily one of 
the most promising States of Central 
Europe. The fourteen million people 
of this country are energetic, ambitious, 
intelligent and enterprising. They are 
showing commendable capacity for self- 
government.” 

The territories constituting now the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic were formerly 
the northern part of Austria-Hungary. 
In this republic, which was proclaimed 
independent in Philadelphia on October 
18, 1918, revived the ancient Kingdom 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, joined 
by the Slovakia and Subcarpathian Rus- 
sia. This country, lying in the very 
heart of Europe, has an area of about 
54,000 square miles (about the size of 
Illinois), and a population of 13,600,- 
000 inhabitants, of whom about 43 per 
cent. are employed in agricultural and 
about 30 per cent. in industrial pursuits. 
Approximately 32 per cent. of the whole 
country is covered by forests, and the 
annual production of timber amounts 
to 12,500,000 tons, most of which is 
exported to various European countries, 
partly as timber, partly manufactured 
into furniture and paper. 

The river system of the republic is 
of the utmost importance for its foreign 
trade. A large part of the goods des- 
tined for the western countries and for 
the overseas trade is transported in 
barges to Hamburg by way of the Labe 
(Elbe) River, while the Danube offers 
a convenient means of transportation 
toward the Balkan States and the Black 
Sea. 

Czecho-Slovakia is endowed with raw 
materials, coal and waterpower. Its in- 
dustrial workers are well trained and 
its farmers progressive. Thus the 75 
per cent. of the industrial capacity of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
now situated in Czecho-Slovak terri- 
tories have sufficient means of existence 
in the new State. Immediately after 
the war Czecho-Slovakia suffered from 
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a shortage of foodstuffs and was almost 
entirely dependent on their importa- 


tion. But normally the country is self- 
supporting. In view of the splendid 
1921 crop it is anticipated that in 1922 
the requirements of breadstuffs will 
largely be met by the yield of the home 
fields and that only about 80,000 tons 
of grain will be imported. 


Poland 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The past year marked a turning 
point in the history of restored Poland, 
according to a statement given out in 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
by Hipolit Gliwic, commercial coun- 
selor, Legation of Poland. It proved 
to all skeptics that the new State will 
not only continue to exist, but that it 
will also flourish. 

Poland was called to independent 
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life after very hard trials. Normal de- 
velopment was impossible in any of the 
three parts for more than a. century. 
Then came the great war. The parts 
formerly under Russia and Austria 
were laid waste by the many battles 
fought there. The ensuing occupation 
was no better. It can really be said 
that the German occupation not only 
arrested industrial progress but it actu- 
ally ruined the most industrialized part 
of the country, and Russian occupation 
did the same in Eastern Galicia. 

At the very time of its recognition 
Poland still had no frontiers, but 
fronts. Organization had just begun 
when a new misfortune visited the coun- 
try—the Bolshevist invasion. It was 
through almost superhuman efforts that 
Poland succeeded in driving the invad- 
ers out alone, with no real assistance 
from without, thus for the third time 
in world’s history saving western civ- 
ilization from certain destruction. The 
past year marked the end of the Bol- 
shevist invasion, and peace with Russia 
was signed on March 8. 
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Economically Poland has shown in 
the past year a great deal of vitality 


and tenacity, both in agriculture and 


in her industries. 

In 1921 the crops were sufficient to 
feed the country, representing for the 
principal grains 7,537,000 metric tons, 
as against 5,530,000 tons in 1920 and 
6,137,000 tons in 1919. The rye crop 
was 50 per cent. better than in 1920, 
wheat 40 per cent., barley 20 per cent. 

The production of hard coal in the 
first nine months of 1921 amounted to 
5,483,446 tons, as against 4,821,634 
tons for the same period of 1920, or 82 
per cent. of the pre-war production: 
the production of lignite was 187,806 
tons for the same period, as against 
183,025 tons in 1920, and exceeded the 
production of 1913 by 32 per cent. 
The production of petroleum in the first 
half of 1921 reached 338,544 tons, as 
against 765,004 for the entire year of 
1920, and represents 67 per cent. of 
that of 1913. 

The exploitation of natural gas. 
which was actually commenced only 
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since the Polish regime, is progressing 
steadily and satisfactorily, for while 
only 200,000,000 cubic meters were pro- 
duced in 1913 the production of 1920 
reached 420,000,000 cubic meters. In 
the production of salt Poland is one of 
the richest countries, the present pro- 
duction exceeding that before the war 
by 32 per cent., the production of 1920 
amounting to 245,604 tons, as against 
187,013 tons in 1913. 

The most important Polish manufac- 
turing industry is the textile industry, 
the principal center of which for cotton 
is Lodz and for wool the Lodz district, 
Bielsk and Bialystok. During the Ger- 
man occupation the cotton industry was 
reduced to zero. In fact, this can 
be said of ail other manufacturing in- 
dustries. In 1919-20 cotton mills oper- 
ated 30 per cent. of their pre-war ca- 
pacity and in 1921, 40 per cent. 

This industry is still in very trying 
circumstances in view of difficulties in 
obtaining American cotton in the face 
of the present low exchange. Before 


the war the consumption of cotton 
amounted to nearly 400,000 bales. The 
woolen industry, however, is reviving 
somewhat, partly due to the fact that 
Poland succeeded in obtaining supplies 
of wool from the British war stocks on 
credits extended by the British Govern- 
ment amounting to £1,500,000. 


Australia 


FINANCIAL POSITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In an address before the Sydney 
Press Club and Australian Journalists’ 
Association, Sir Denison Miller, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, said in part: 

“We have had the War, and we have 
passed through two years of the after- 
math of war, and what of the future? 
I would quote a few figures to show 
the position of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia today. The 
people have invested in: 
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Amount of 


Security Principal Interest 


Commonwealth Loans, 
 , eee £270,000,000 £13,600,000 
State loans, 30/6/’20.... 163,000,000 7,000,000 
Fixed deposits genera al 
banks, Sept., 1921.... 155,000,000 Say 6,000,000 
Savings bank ‘deposits, 
30/6/'21, 3,256,319 
depositors 153,000,000 


£741,000,000 


Say 5,500,000 
£32,100.000 


“In addition to this, the balances at 
the credit of current accounts in the 
trading banks amount to £127,789,314. 

“Over 1,000.000 people own and live 
in their own homes. 

“There are 1,500,000 industrial 
ordinary life insurance policies 
£185,000,000 in force in Australia. 

Over 500,000 belong to Friendly an: 
other benefit societies, and, of course, 
there are large numbers who draw divi- 
dends from banking, shipping, fire in- 
surance, mining, general trading and 
other dividend-paying companies, and 
others who have invested in bonds or 
stock of municipalities and various pub- 
lic utilities. 

“We have one of the finest countries 
in the world, with illimitable resources, 
and millions of acres of Crown lands 
suitable in every way for settlement and 
development. The climate, mostly 
bright sunshine, where you can work 
almost every day in the year. 

“Rainfall in enough of the country 
to grow crops, sheep and cattle suffi- 
cient to supply many millions of people. 

“Soil as productive as one could wish, 
and practically every metal that is used 
today. Of coal alone there is enough 
in the northern districts of New South 
Wales to last, at the present rate of 
output, for 10,500 years; while there 
are unbounded supplies of copper, sil- 
ver, lead, etc., waiting to be mined. 

“But what are we doing with this 
great heritage? We want more people, 
more of the breed that is in Australia 
today—British. We are 9814 per cent. 
British now. May we be the same when 
we have twenty millions of people here. 
Australia could carry 100,000,000. It 
is said, if America had the country she 
would soon show what to do with it. 
I believe she would; but why should 
we wait for others to show us what to 
do? It is up to the citizens of Australia 


and 
for 


to take a hand now and show what we 
can do with this wonderful country. 
“Within the last six months I have 
been over the greater part of Australia 
—Queensland, Western Australia, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South 
Wales and Tasmania, and I found great 
activity in the country everywhere. 
Shearing in full swing, crops being 
gathered, orchards being tended, and 
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everywhere the cry was for more labor 
to assist. 

“The Commonwealth Bank is bound 
up with Australia, and as governor of 
the bank, I am looking to the future, 
and hope to see the progress and pros- 
perity that this country is worthy of, 
and during the next five years two very 
important matters should be taken in 
hand, the first being the unification of 
our railways. A special commission of 
the two most competent experts from 
abroad to be found, with a local gentle- 
man of high standing, reported fully on 
the unification of railway gauge—a sub- 
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ject that has been before the public for 
years—and admitted to be an absolute 
necessity. For about £22,000,000 
spread over five or six years, the link- 
ing up of the capitals with a uniform 
gauge could be accomplished. This 
would mean an expenditure of, say, 
£4,000,000 a year, and if the Common- 
wealth and State Governments com- 
bined to carry out the scheme, I antici- 
pate no difficulty in borrowing the mon- 


ey from our own people in Australia. 
and the interest to be paid on the mun- 
ey borrowed would, therefore, be paid 
to ourselves, while the general trader 
and traveler, and the whole community, 
would reap many benefits—both mone- 


tary and otherwise—which would large- 
ly compensate for the cost of the work. 
The carrying out of this work should 
easily absorb all the genuine unem- 
ployed. 

Immigration on a large scale must be 
vigorously pushed forward, and Sir Jo- 
seph Carruthers’ scheme of getting a 
million farmers for a million farms in 
Australia is a start, an?’ appeals strong- 
ly, as it means, I take it, a million more 
producers of wealth from the soil, and 
with their wives and families, an addi- 
tion to our population in the country 
districts of probably 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000. These people have to be 
prepared for, land got ready for occu- 
pation, water conservation provided, 
railways and bridges made to the lands. 
They could be employed to do most of 
this themselves, so that the organization 
to carry the whole scheme out must be 
carefully planned. The Prime Minis- 
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ter, Mr. Hughes, who recognizes the 
necessity for peopling the country, has 
submitted plans on these lines to the 
Premiers of all the states, and it is to 
be hoped that there will be a speedy 
acceptance and codperation. The cry 
in some quarters is that we have our 
own unemployed to provide for. Well, 
we will always have a certain number 
whatever happens, but they should not 
interfere with the immigration schemes 
which are to get people to go on the 
land. As regards the funds required 
for such a scheme, I am of opinion it 
should suit Great Britain to share in 
some way in the cost, as it would be 
relieving them of a large number of 
people—the sort we want, and for whom 
they now have difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. With the combined action 
of the Commonwealth and State Gov- 
ernments supporting the movement, | 
see no difficulties at present in borrow- 
ing overseas the necessary monies at 
current rates of interest as may be re- 
quired from time to time. 

“The additional population would all 
help to share the burden of taxation. 
It must not be forgotten that a sinking 
fund is being provided which will ex- 
tinguish all the war loans before fifty 
years, and the money borrowed to repa- 
triate the soldiers is nearly all only lent 
to the soldiers, and it should all be re- 
paid by them—principal and interest- 
within thirty-seven years. 

“From a careful study of the posi 
tion, I think the people of Australia 
have probably incomes from investments 
and savings that they do not require for 
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living and other expenses, of, say, £15,- 
000,000 per annum, which is available 
for re-investment, and although large 
sums are required to assist industrial 
undertakings and to provide develop- 
ment of estates and businesses, a fair 
proportion of the money could surely be 
forthcoming for either of the two 
schemes outlined. I am a strong advo- 
cate for thrift and economy. Save all 
we can by thrift; economize all we can 
by cutting out wasteful and unnecessary 
expenditure, both public and private; 
but necessary public expenditure, vital 
to the welfare of Australia, should be 
undertaken, and, as I said before, I do 
not contemplate any great difficulties in 
financing same. 

“The map of Australia badly needs 
repainting, and the blotches indicating 
sandy deserts should be blotted out, as 


I believe the greater portion of them 
are not sandy deserts at all. 

Lake the great Nullabor Plain, 64,- 
000.000 acres, with salt bush and blue 
busi: from end to end, splendid fodder 
for siock. The Trans-Continental Rail- 


way travels straight through the center 
of it, and passengers noticed many 
eagles, hawks, turkeys and other animal 
life. Mr. Le Souef, the curator of our 
zoo, recently spent a considerable time 
on the plain specially studying the ani- 
mal and bird life, and he estimates there 
are 500,000,000 of native animals and 
birds being supported there now. Sir 
Sidney Kidman, the cattle king, has tak- 
en up some of the finest cattle country 
in the world, well watered, good grasses, 
in the northwest of Western Australia, 
his only difficulty being to get the stock 
to market. A friend of mine has 9000 
square miles in the center of the north- 
ern territory, and has cut the land up 
into seven stations. Within this large 
holding is a lake of fresh water 150 
miles in circumference. He can sit in 
his homestead, mark on the map of his 
property where to put down a bore, and 
he can get water anywhere. 

In the corners of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia, which are 
adjacent to each other, are 15,000,000 
acres of land suitable for wheat and 
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| Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 
Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$14,937,988.98 Argentine Gold 
equal to $14,413,343.28 American Gold 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 


Mortgage, 


Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 
We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 
Wewill be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 


intense cultivation on similar lines to 
the Mildura Settlement. 

“In Queensland, they have 2,500,000 
acres in the Burnett country suitable for 
agricultural settlement. 

“In Western Australia their great 
wheat belt has 20,000,000 acres of land 
with suitable soil and sufficient rainfall 
within twelve miles of railways, and 
only 1,850,000 acres are at present un- 
der cultivation. And there are many 
millions of acres more throughout Aus- 
tralia just as suitable for settlement and 
development. 

“During the war, Australia found 
£195,000,000, which was practically 
blown away in smoke at the other side 
of the world; 327,239 of our men went 
overseas and fought, some of them for 
years, while 59,130 made the supreme 
sacrifice, and will never return. 

“What are we going to do now that 
the world is so satisfactorily settling 
down to peace? 

“Are we going to dawdle along and 
shirk our responsibilities, listen to a few 
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pessimists, critics and extremists, who 
are always ready to cavil at anything 
that is proposed for the welfare of the 
people and country, or are we going 
to do our duty, and be up and doing, 
and show the world that we are capable 
and worthy to hold for the British Em- 
pire this wonderful country now and 
for all time? 

“The press of America whole-heart- 
edly support national movements which 
are for the progress and welfare of 
their country, and I would ask you gen- 
tlemen of the press to wield your great 
powers in Australia to help educate the 
people to the necessity of a forward 
movement for the greater development 
of Australia. 

“It would be something worth doing 
to have completed within the next five 
years the unification of our main rail- 
way gauges, and to have the immigra- 
tion scheme in full swing, with a con- 
stant stream of healthy British men 
and women going on the land, Australia 
would never look back.” 
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A. SCHAAFFHAUSEN’ SCHER BANKVEREIN A.-G. 


HEAD OFFICE COLOGNE.—Numerous Branches in Rhineland and Westphalia 
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BRASILIANISCHE BANK FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


Hamburg — Rio de Janeiro — Sao Paulo — Santos — Porto Alegre — Bahia 





BANK FUR CHILE UND DEUTSCHLAND 


Hamburg — Valparaiso — Santiago — Concepcion — Temuco — Valdivia 


Austria 
WATER-POWER EXPLOITATION 


Ever since 1918 stress has been laid 
on the fact that the exploitation of the 
water-power is a vital necessity for 
Austria, restricted as her frontiers now 
are, and that this action is, before any 
other, worthy of the attention of for- 
eign capitalists. 

The most important work in connec- 
tion with the Austrian water-power 
must be centered in Styria, says a re- 
cent letter of the Anglo-Austrian Bank 
of Vienna. The province of Styria, 
chief of all Austrian provinces, is fav- 
ored not only by the richest natural 
products but also by the possession of 
a natural combination of the greatest 
and best water-power of the country. 
In Styria is situated the famous Erz- 
berg of Eisenerz, a powerful, practi- 
cally inexhaustible deposit of purest 
iron-ore. There are also magnesite-de- 
posits which send their output over the 
whole world. The country is rich in 


valuable old forests, and possesses the 
only lignite-deposits in Austria worth 
speaking of. On the basis of such 
natural treasure, industries have devel- 
oped. 

Water-power may be developed in 
Austria cheaper than in any other coun- 
try, because the wages and prices of 
natural products furnished in the coun- 
try itself are, when expressed in kronen 
very high, but represent in a good cur- 
rency only a fraction of the sums which 
for a similar purpose would have to be 
expended in other countries. The four 
large firms in the electric industry (A. 
E. G. Union, Siemens-Schuckert, Com- 
pany for Electrical Industry, Brown- 
Boveri) are well-known abroad through 
the export of their goods. There is 
also no lack of cement factories. What 
Austria needs for dealing with large 
tasks connected with water-power and 
what it must import from abroad, is 
mainly coal and copper. 

Austria constantly makes worse the 
relation of her currency to that of the 
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countries from which she imports, by 
her urgent necessity for purchasing coal, 
petroleum and benzine abroad,and she is 
moreover obliged to pay the expensive 
freightage on foreign and Austrian rail- 
ways. By paying for foreign coal, 
Austria is obliged to make a standard 
of life possible for foreign workmen, 
to which her own workmen can never 
attain. If one considers in addition that 
coal-mining always involves much and 
expensive labor, while the working of 
water-power needs a very small per- 
sonnel, the likelihood is great that an 
electric current will always in Austria 
be able to compete with foreign coal. 

The financing of the Styrian water- 
power has been undertaken by a syndi- 
cate to which all large Vienna banks 
and the larger credit institutions of 
Styria belong. This syndicate intends 
financing the expenditure for the first 
years of the building period. Success 
will be assured if the necessary funds 
are provided not only in this country, 
but also abroad because for th?s con- 
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New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $30,000,000 





struction on a large scale certain mate- 
rials (copper, coal), as has _ been 
pointed out, must be provided by im- 
portation from abroad. The financial 
scheme has therefore been carefully 
drawn up so as to offer special induce- 
ments not only to the Austrian capi- 
talist, but also to the foreign capitalist. 
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International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of Barclays 
Bank, Limited, London, presented at the 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders on 
January 25, 1922, showed that after pay- 
ment of all charges, full provision having 
been made for bad and doubtful debts, the 
net profits for the year ended December 31, 
1921, amounted to the sum of £2,201,651 
13s. 6d., to which has to be added the sum 
of £565,602 6s. 7d. brought forward on 
December 31, 1920, making a total of 
£2,767,254 Os. 1d., which has been appropri 
ated as follows: 
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The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd. 


of HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York City 


This bank is in position to render direct banking service through its branches and 
agencies in connection with commerce between China and the United States. Com- 
plete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in China, including the purchase, 
sale and collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters of credit. 


Inquiries welcome from American Banks and Business houses regarding trade con- 
ditions in China or upon any subject that will tend to establish a close relationship 
between the trading powers of the United States and China through the medium 
of native Chinese. 


New York Agency— Woolworth Bldg. 
L. N. LAU, Agent 
Head Office Branches 
Alexandra Bldg., Chater Road, Hongkong in Canton, Saigon and Shanghai 


Chartered under the Banking Laws of the British Crown Colony of Hongkong 
































To reduction of premises tear 
and payment for buildings £100, 

To reserve for widows’ pensions.... 100,000 

To contingency account 600,000 

To interim dividend, paid August 
2, 1921, at rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the “A” shares of 
£4 each fully paid, and 14 per 
cent. per annum on the ‘‘B”’ and 
“C” shares of £1 each fully 
paid, less income tax 

To final dividend at rate of 10 
per cent. per annum on the “‘A” 
Shares of f4 each fully paid, 
and 14 per cent. per annum on 
the “B” and “C” shares of £1 


716,001 


each fully paid, less income tax, 
payable ist proximo 


716,001 4 10 
To be carried forward...... 535,251 10 5& 


The one hundred and forty-second half- 
yearly report of the condition of the 
Bank of New South Wales, Sidney, 
Australia, at the half-yearly general meet- 
ing of the proprietors on November 29, 
1921, showed that, on September 30, 1921, 
the net profits for the half-year, after 
deducting rebate on current bills, inter- 
est on deposits, paying income, land and 
other taxes, amounting to £94,488 2s. 4d. 
(making in all £247,916 15s. 7d. for the 
year), reducing valuation of bank premises, 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, and 
fluctuations in the value vf investment se- 
curities, and including recoveries from debts 


previously written off as bad, amount to 
£349,408 19s. 2d., to which is added undi- 
vided balance from last half-year, £126,098 
10s. Od., less an interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the quar- 
ter ended June 30 last was paid on August 
26, out of the half-year’s profits, in terms 
of clause CV of deed of settlement, £124,- 
584 10s. Od., leaving a balance of £350,- 
922 19s. 2d. 
This has been dealt with as follows: 


To payment of quarter’s dividend 
to September 30, 1921, at rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum out 
of half-year’s profits. £125,000 0 0 

To augmentation of the reserve 
fund 75,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward 150,922 19 2 





During the half-year branches of the bank 
have been opened at Bowral (in N. S. W.) 
and Nambour (in Queensland); and the 
sub-branch at Warra (in Queensland) has 
been closed. Branches and agencies now 
number 359. 


© 


The statement of condition of the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank submitted to 
the shareholders at the general ordinary 
meeting on January 27, 1922, showed that 
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after payment of all expenses, and provid- 
ing for all bad and doubtful debts, the net 
profits for the year ended December 31, 
1921, amounted to £2,454,083 17s. 9d., to 
which has to be added the balance of £741,- 
618 16s. Od. brought forward from last ac- 
count, making together a total sum of £3,- 
195,702 13s. 9d., which has been appropri- 
ated as follows: 


To interim dividend for half-year 
ended June 30, 1921, at rate of 
18 per cent. per annum less in- 
come tax, paid July 15, 1921 

To dividend for half-year ended 
December 31, 1921, at rate of 18 
per cent. per annum less in- 
come tax, payable February 1, 
1922 ‘ os 388 1 

To reserve for future contingencies 750,000 

To bank premises redemption fund 300,000 

To be carried forward........... 777,253 


£684,215 11 11 


© 


The statement of condition of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Limited, London, presented at the meeting 
of the shareholders held on January 26, 
1922, shows for the year ending December 
31, 1921, that after making provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts, and rebate of 
discount on current bills, the profits, includ- 
ing £824,070 4s. Od. brought forward, 
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amount to £2,878,756 4s. 8d., which has 
been appropriated as follows: 


To interim dividend of 8 per cent., 
subject to deduction of income 
tax (£223,425 19s. 8d.) paid in 
July last .... 

To further dividend of a per cent., 
subject to deduction of income 
tax (£223,425 19s. 8d.), making 
16 per cent. for year, payable 
27th instant 

= rred to 


£744,753 5 





744,753 


c 
oun ---- 100,000 
ry to contingencies.. .--- 400,000 
Balance carried forward 889,249 1 
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The statement of condition of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Incorporated, of 
New York City, for its first nine months of 
business ended December 31, 1921, shows 
undivided profits of $82,000. The bank has 
total resources of $31,572,782.12, a paid in 
capital of $10,250,000, and in addition a sub- 
scribed surplus of $5,000,000, which has not 
been called. The gross earnings of the 
bank for its first nine months were more 
than $232,000. 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the board, 
and F. Abbot Goodhue, president, in a 
statement issued after the stockholders’ 
meeting, said, according to the New York 
Times: 
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} THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


| REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 





“The basic principle of this bank that 
it will have no foreign branches, but in- 
stead work intimately through the leading 
foreign banks and bankers in Europe, who 
are substantial stockholders in the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., has proved 
to be thoroughly satisfactory and more than 
justified the hopes of its founders. These 
intimate foreign connections have been of 
the greatest value in establishing the bank’s 
foreign reiations and bringing it in touch 
rapidly with the important importers and 
exporters of Europe. At the same time, 
these connections have enabled the bank to 
secure credit and trade reports which have 
been of the greatest importance in this pe- 
riod of readjustment, and which it could 
not have secured in so satisfactory a man- 
ner by any other means. 

“The executives pursuing a very definite 
policy, have been particular to have the com- 
mitments and risks of the institution diver- 
sified as much as possible. This applies to 
commodities as well as to countries and 
sections of the world. Certain limits have 
been fixed for each country with which the 
bank does business and also for each line of 
trade, so that today the bank has customers 
in sixteen countries and is financing the 


import or export of over twenty different 
commodities.” 
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Definite arrangements have been made to 
place the Diskonto and Revisions Bank of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on a solid founda- 
tion and to insure its continued activity, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received by the Irv- 
ing National Bank from A. E. Lindhjem, 
its representative in Scandinavia. 

According to the cablegram, the Danish 
National Bank has agreed to subscribe for 
new shares to the amount of 14,000,000 
kroner. The capital and reserve of the 
bank then will amount to 38,000,000 kroner. 
Three leading private banks also have agreed 
jointly to deposit 20,000,000 kroner with- 
out collateral security, repayable at the 
rate of 4,000,000 kroner a year. 
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The report of condition of the Manches- 
ter & Liverpool District Banking Company, 
Limited, of Manchester, England, at the 
meeting of shareholders on January 27, 1922, 
shows that after payment of all expenses 
and after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts the net profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, with the added 
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amount brought forward from last account, 
£264,152 4s. 2d., less bonus to staff, £119,- 
421 2s. 8d., is £684,005 11s. 7d., which has 
been distributed as follows: 


To interim dividend of 5s. 6d. a 

share, being at rate of 181-3 

per cent. per annum, for half- 

year ended June 30, 1921, sub- 

ject to deduction of income tax..£173,800 0 
To dividend of 5s. 6d. a share, be- 

ing at rate of 181-3 per cent. 

per annum, for half-year ended 

December 31, 1921, subject to 

deduction of income tax..... 0 
To reserve fund. 109,000 0 
To be carried forward to next 

account (from which the 1922 


bonus to staff will be deducted) 236,405 11 7 


The reserve fund with the above addition 
will amount to £1,650,000. 
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The Norwegian American Chamber of 
Commerce in New York has been advised of 
the establishment at Shanghai of a new 
Scandinavian-Chinese bank, designed to meet 
the needs of Scandinavian and Chinese in- 
terests. 


© 


R. M. Bauer and Company, 25 Broad 
street, New York, representatives of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, Vienna, and all its 
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branches, and Hard & Co. G. m. b. H,, 
Berlin, have opened a department dealing 
in foreign currencies under the management 
of Harry F. Rahr, formerly of the Irving 
National Bank of New York. 


© 


The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1921 
amount, after writing off on debts Kr. 
19.711.202:39 and on shares Kr.844,133:10, 
to Kr.18.703.569:44 to which has to be add- 
ed Kr.3.893.950:98 brought forward from 
1920, making a total of Kr.22.597.520:42. 

Having set apart for taxes Kr. 3.300.000, 
the board of directors recommended a divi- 
dend of Kr.25 per share (17.60 per cent.), 
last year: Kr.30 per share (21.13 per cent.) ; 
leaving a balance of Kr.3.947.520:42 to be 
carried forward to new account. On del- 
credere account still remain Kr.15.000.000. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., New York, have 
received a cable from their correspondent, 
Den ‘Danske Landmandsbank, Copenhagen, 
stating that this institution has just de- 
clared for 1921 a 10 per cent. dividend. 
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and that its gross profits, including 16,- 
850,532 kroner, carried forward from last 
year amount to 64,521,661 kroner, less 
17,345,507 kroner for general expenses 
and taxes. After providing for bad and 
doubtful debts of 25,867,937 kroner, and 
statutory contribution to reserves, 9,614,- 
909 kroner were carried forward. Re- 
serves are now 50,769,230 kroner. Subject 
to a general meeting of stockholders, 
Den Danske T.andmandsbank has entered 
into an agreement with the K joeben- 
havns Private Laaenbank, which is the old- 
est Copenhagen bank and established in 
1854, by which the two institutions will be 
amalgamated. 
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The export trade of the United States to 
Mexico in 1921, totaling $221,854,000, fell 
only $52,000,000 short of that to all of the 
continent of South America, according to an 
analysis of Latin-American trade by the 
Latin-American Division of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. It is the only 
l.atin-American country showing an increase 
n our export trade in 1921 over that of 
920. In 1920 the exports to Mexico showed 
the enormous increase over those of the 
fiscal year 1913-14, the index being 536.4 


per cent. In 1921 this index was further 
increased to 572.5 per cent. of the 1913-14 
figure. Mexico took 5 per cent. of our total 
exports in 1921, as against 1.6 per cent. ‘n 
1913-14. The imports from Mexico in- 
creased only about one-fourth during this 


same period. 


New York Branch of the Chinese 
Merchants Bank, Limited 


HE branch 


of the Chinese Mer- 

chants Bank, Limited, of Hong 
Kong, China, which was recently opened 
in the Woolworth Building, New York, 
has had an unusually good beginning, 
and its business will continue to grow 
rapidly as Chinese business men and 
merchants become better acquainted 
with the bank and the facilities which 
it offers them, according to Lo N. Lau, 
who is managing the bank as agent in 
this country. 

Mr. Lau was graduated from Cornell 
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University in 1919, receiving the degree 
of A. B., and as soon as he had gradu- 
ated he went back to China and spent 
some time in the head office of the bank. 
He saw the great possibilities of trade 
relations between his country and the 
United States and he considered the 
opening of this agency as indispensable. 


t+) UNDERWOOD @&@ UNDERWOOD, N, Y. 


LO NAAM LAU 
New York Agent Chinese Merchants, Bank, Ltd. 


At one time Mr. Lau was the acting 
director general of the Canton mint. 
Four of his cousins had a hand in estab- 
lishing the Chinese Merchants Bank, 
Limited. E. M. Field is the manager of 
the foreign department of the New 
York agency and T. W. Chu is the as- 
sistant manager of this department. 

It might be said in this connection 
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that the bank in China is modern in 
every sense of the word and it is con- 
ducted by men who were educated in the 
United States and in Europe. Amer- 
ican banking methods are used by both 
the home bank and its branches in China 
and this country. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank, Lim- 
ited, of Hong Kong is capitalized for 
$2,500,000 in gold and it was opened 
in 1918, and organized under the laws 
of the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. The bank has three branches in 
China, namely, in Canton, Shanghai and 
Saigon. 

The new agency in New York is op- 
erating under the laws of the New York 
Banking Department. There has been 
a great demand for a Chinese bank in 
this country for a long time, chiefly for 
the purpose of helping the exporters 
and importers of the United States, who 
have been doing and who want to do 
business with interests in China. The 
business conducted so far by our people 
with the merchants in China has been in 
a roundabout and unsatisfactory way, 
and there have been delays and incon- 
veniences encountered by those who 
have business transactions to perform 
between the two countries. The pur- 
pose of the Chinese bank will now facil- 
itate to a very great extent the trade 
relations between the United States and 
China. The bank finances commercial 
letter credits, collections, money cable 
transfers, selling and buying drafts and 
foreign exchange. From this it is ob- 
vious that the bank will be of great as- 
sistance not only to the Chinese mer- 
chants in our country, but also to others 
of our citizens who are interested in 
the export and import line with the 
Orient. China is a country known for 
its vast resources and it has vast sup- 
plies of materials needed in this coun- 
try. China on the other hand needs 
American manufactured goods also and 
she is looking to the United States in 
preference to the European countries to 
supply her with what she wants. 


W 





Changesin Managing Personnel of National 


Bank of South Africa 


Two changes of importance recently 

occurred in the managing personnel 
of the National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd. Announcement comes from the 
head office of the bank at Pretoria, 
Transvaal, that the Hon. Hugh Craw- 
ford, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, after many years of service, re- 
linquished his seat January 1, and was 
succeeded by J. R. Leisk, C. M. G., 
who also combined with the chairman- 
ship the office of managing director. It 
is felt that Mr. Leisk’s wide knowledge 
of financial affairs in South Africa will 
be of great benefit to the bank. 

The other change Was the retirement 
of E. C. Reynolds, managing director 
and general manager of the bank, who 
completed more than thirty years of 
service. The vacancy thus created was 
filled by the appointment of William 
Dunlop, deputy general manager. Mr. 
Dunlop has had many years’ experience 
in banking in South Africa, and has the 
reputation of being a prudent and capa- 
ble banker. It is felt that under his 
guidance the conservative policy which 
has been a feature of the bank will be 
continued. 

The National Bank of South Africa 
was originally organized in 1891, under 
a concession from the South African 
Republic, their operations at that time 
being mainly confined to the Transvaal 
and the principal seaports. Subse- 
quently the bank was amalgamated with 
the National Bank of the Orange Free 
State, which gave the bank a verv 
strong hold in that territory. 

A few years later a further amalga- 
mation was effected with the Bank of 
Africa, which was established in 1879, 
and had an excellent business in the 
Cape Colony, Rhodesia and the Trans- 
vaal. Thus the National Bank of South 
Africa obtained a firm footing in the 
Cape Colony and Rhodesia. Opera- 
tions were further extended by amalga- 
mation with the Natal Bank Limited, 
established in 1854 in the Colony of 
Natal, where it conducted a very large 
bus 1eSs,. 

‘the National Bank of South Africa 


by these amalgamations obtained ful! 


representation in all the provinces of 
the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
and East Africa. Branches were sub- 
sequently opened in German Scuthwest 
Territory and in East Africa. While 
the bank benefited considerably by 


WILLIAM DUNLOP 
General manager National Bank of South Africa 


these amalgamations, its progress has 
not been entirely dependent on them. 
The position of the bank has steadily 
grown in strength and importance with 
the opening up and development of 
South and East Africa. 

The National Bank of South Africa 
are bankers to the Union Government 
in the Transvaal, the Orange Free State 
and Natal, and to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The authorized capital is £4,- 
000,000, of which £2,965,000 has been 
subscribed and paid up, and a public re- 
serve fund of £1,300,000. The bank 
has catered specially to the commercial 
business of the community. One of its 
features is the establishment of a sav- 
ings bank department, which has met 
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with considerable success. Its head 
office is in Pretoria and its directors are 
prominent men in South African affairs. 
A London committee supervises the 
bank’s business in Europe. 

On December 31, 1909, the number 
of branches and sub-branches were six- 
ty-six; capital and reserves, £1,150,- 
000 ; deposits, £8,549,725 ; note circula- 
tion, £250,373; loans and discounts, 
£2,823,520. On March 31, 1921, the 
branches and _ sub-branches had _ in- 
creased to 476; capital and reserves, 
£4,265,000; deposits, £48,045,809; 
note circulation, £4,526,131; loans and 
discounts, £33,332,023. 

South Africa, in common with all 
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other countries of the world, has felt 
the effects of the after-war conditions, 
It is, however, a young country with 
vast resources. Apart from the won- 
derful gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
and the diamond mines of Kimberley, 
the country is every year developing its 
exports of wool, mohair, grain, fruit, 
wattle bark, and, recently, cotton, to- 
bacco and meat. Its recuperative pow- 
ers have been demonstrated in the past, 
and it is felt that the territory will be 
one of the first to reap the benefits of 
a general revival in trade. Conditions 
are already improving and signs are 
not wanting that the progress will be 
well maintained. 


First Annual Convention of the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade 


HE Bankers’ Association for For- 
eign Trade, with representatives 
from many of the leading banks of 
the inland states, held its first annual 
convention in Cleveland, February 9 
and 10. 
Significant resolutions passed by the 
delegates unanimously urged: 


1. Development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route for ocean-going ves- 
sels and the improvement of the Ohio- 
Mississippi and other inland waterways 
to make shipments more easy and less 
costly ; 

2. Early resumption of the issuance 
of through bills of lading to give inland 
industrial centers opportunity to com- 
pete with coastwise centers for foreign 
markets ; 

3. Participation of the United 
States in the Genoa economic confer- 
ence, with the hope of developing a 
practical program for the restoration 
of sound economic conditions. 

The convention opened February 9 
with an address by the temporary pres- 
ident, W. E. Guerin, manager of the 
foreign department, the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Cleveland. 
He centered attention upon the neces- 


sity of restoring American foreign trade 
as an essential to bring about industrial 
activity in this country and urged defin- 
ite steps, which were later included in 
the resolutions. Mr. Guerin said in 
part: 

“We, as a creditor nation, having the 
second largest maritime fleet in the 
world, possessing more than our share 
of world gold, having greater wealth 
and resources than any other nation, 
must do our part in aiding to stabilize 
Europe. We must assume a leading 
role in the councils of the world. 

“It has been well said that Europe 
must first help herself before receiving 
outside aid. That is true. We can do 
nothing now to help here, except to ac- 
cept the invitation that has been extend- 
ed us and to sit in friendly conference 
at Genoa with representatives of all 
European governments as the one big, 
disinterested brother and friend to give 
our advice and council. It is important 
that we do this. Let us tell our friends 
what we like to see them do, what we 
believe is essential for their own finan- 
cial and economic recovery. We are not 
intermeddling where such advice is not 
desired. Let us say that we will be 
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willing to give our unstinted aid in 
helping them, as it later appears their 
action warrants. A cancellation at the 
present time of their indebtedness to 
us would do them no good, but would 
actually do harm. If, however, they 
will cease printing paper money, will 
re-establish gold redemptions, 

tear down tariff barriers that practically 
prevent the flow of foreign commerce 
across their frontiers, will balance their 
budgets, impose suitable taxes, establish 
sinking funds, and do whatever else is 
necessary to assure financial, economic 
and political stability, we will consider 
a cancellation of their indebtedness to 
us and encourage the investment of 
American funds in rehabilitating their 
industries and business. 

“England is the only nation, in my 
judgment, that can pay its indebtedness, 
and if she joins us in a program along 
the lines suggested and subsequently 
cancels the indebtedness due her from 
Europe, we should forgive that part of 
her debt which represents money re- 
ceived from us and by her loaned to her 
European allies. Such action ... would 
not be prompted by any altruistic 
action, but rather from the sense that 
we were acting for our own self-preser- 
vation and advantage. Europe cannot 
recover without our aid and we are the 
only nation capable of extending the 
necessary relief. It is difficult under 
such circumstances to believe we will 
fail to respond to the present oppor- 
tunity and obligation.” 

E. C. Plummer, commissioner of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, told the dele- 
gates that America must do as much to 
keep its merchant fleet upon the seas as 
the other maritime powers are doing, 
even to the point of stabilizing its ships 
against the competition of more cheaply 
built and manned vessels. He urged 
getting the merchant marine into action 
through government assistance. 

J. L. Hibbard, president and general 
manager, the Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pony, Limited, of Canada, pointed out 
ays whereby inland banks may be of 
service in aiding foreign trade. 

_ nt the luncheon on February 10 with 
i. C. Robinson, senior vice-president of 


the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, presiding, Dr. Julius Klein, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, described foreign 
trade as “the fly wheel” of the Amer- 
ican business machine and declared that 


W. E. GUERIN 
President Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
Manager foreign department Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleve'and 


foreign outlets represented indispensa- 
ble “business stabilizers.” He vigor- 
ously attacked the authors of what he 
termed “insidious propaganda, which, 
like sand deliberately put into bearings, 
is designed to slow down our export 
machine at the time of its greatest 
need.” 

Dr. Klein explained that certain in- 
terests in this country were endeavoring 
to minimize the necessity for greater 
exports, or, in fact, for any foreign 
trade at all. ‘These people,” he point- 
ed out, “evidently believe that the 
United States would prosper if it were 
surrounded by a Chinese wall. If they 
have their way, the carefully construct- 
ed American export machine, which is 








now the envy of practically all our com- 
petitors, will be completely destroyed. 

“While foreign trade at present 
forms only 10 or 20 per cent. of our 
total commercial activity, that percen- 
tage represented billions of dollars 
worth of business and the employment 
—or if lost—lack of employment of 
thousands of American citizens. In 
these days of narrowing profits, that 
margin, if carried with safety, is just 
the difference between solvency 
bankruptey—profit or loss.” 

H. G. P. Deane, vice-president and 
manager of the foreign department, the 
Merchants Loan and ‘Trust Company, 
Chicago, also discussed the importance 
of foreign trade and urged the partici- 
pation of this country in the Genoa eco- 
nomic conference. 

D. C. Wills, chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, was toastmaster at the banquet. 
Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-presi- 
dent, the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
declared that the coming economic 
conference in Genoa is “a council of 
desperation,” and America, as Europe’s 
chief creditor, should by all means par- 
ticipate. “Admitting the dangers and 
complications which may arise at such 
a gathering as the Genoa conference,” 
he said, “‘the inevitable intrusion of such 
embarrassing questions as readjustment 
of reparations, settlement of interallied 
debts, representation of unrecognized 
soviet Russia and many others, it seems 
imperative that the United States take 
a most active part in its deliberations. 
The most selfish considerations would 
dictate such a course.” 

G. F. Towers, superintendent of for- 
eign trade, the Royal Bank of Canada, 
spoke on the business relations of the 
United States and Canada. 

Officers elected at the closing session 
are: President, W. E. Guerin, manager, 
foreign department, the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
vice-president, H. G. P. Deane, vice- 
president, the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-presi- 
dent, the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; 
secretary, IF. M. Horton, vice-president, 
the Central National Bank Savings and 


and 
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Trust Company, Cleveland; treasurer, 
A. H. Seely, assistant treasurer, the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors include: 
J. Z. Miller, III, vice-president, the 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City; A. L. Eaton, manager, foreign de- 
partment, the Manufacturers and Trad- 
ers National Bank, Buffalo; Walter 
Winter, manager, foreign department, 
the American State Bank of Detroit; 
F. J. Zurlinden, deputy governor, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; C. 
H. Turner, Jr., assistant secretary, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis; C. P. Clifford, vice-president, 
the First National Bank, Chicago; G. 
M. Mosler, president, Brighton Bank 
and Trust Company, Cincinnati. 





J. G. GEDDES 
Vice-president Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


Mr. Geddes is also head of the foreign aa 
ment of the bank. He sailed for yon 
February 7 on the “Aquitania on an go 
business trip through England, F Po oa tne 
land, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Ge a : 

sand and Belgium. . Ae he a 
ey of Mr. Geddes trip is = Lr oed 
with European banks with which ee: 
Trust Company has already establ’enditions a 
i $ Fs especially o § 3 t , ‘ 
ey and establish new ae con 
nections in Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. 


Rotterdam office, Boomjes Street 


Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 


NY foreigner whose thoughts 
A turn to Holland immediately im- 
agines a series of pictures of the 
most varied type according to the re- 
moteness of the epoch he has in mind; 
flourishing agriculture and cattle-breed- 
ing, powerful fleets, rich colonies, sub- 
stantial merchants, well stocked ware- 
houses, religious and political freedom 
attained after a century of struggle and 
a past unspeakably rich in art. And if 
the foreigner in question is an Amer- 
ican, he will certainly remember in how 
large a measure institutions in his own 
country have been influenced by the 
economic, religious and, above all, po- 
litical life of this small nation with so 
great a past. 

Shipping, commerce and agriculture 
did indeed for centuries form and still 
form Holland’s principal spheres of ac- 
tivity, at any rate in part. For in the 
course of the last decades powerful in- 
dustries have developed and won world- 
wide reputation—one need only call to 
mind the four special branches: Petro- 
leum, margarine, textile-products and 
incandescent lamps, in respect of which 


Dutch industry has made a name for 
itself. But commerce, too, has assumed 
a new aspect; it no longer chiefly con- 
sists of merchandise transactions; and 
as so rich and multifarious an economic 
organism cannot possibly subsist with- 
out money and credit, that branch of 
business which embodies these two 
forms of trade, viz., banking, has ac- 
cordingly gathered fresh impetus dur- 
ing the last ten or twenty years. More- 
over, the intermediary activity of every 
description which fell to neutral coun- 
tries during and especially immediately 
after the war has contributed in no 
small degree to this result. 

Banking, of course, is no new thing 
in Holland. The student of economics 
cannot fail to remember the famous Am- 
sterdamsche Wisselbank, which for 
close upon two centuries was Europe’s 
principal bank, and active banking busi- 
ness, even though frequently of a purely 
local character, has never ceased to ex- 
ist in Holland. But just as after the 
many years of more or less apparent 
calm the general economic life of Hol- 
land has shown, since about the end of 





The board room at Rotterdam 


the last century, renewed vitality pro- 


moted by the growth of her colonies and 
her friendly relations with all countries 
both lerge and small. So hand in hand 
with this new wave of prosperity, fur- 
thering it and in its turn furthered by it, 
banking also has flourished. 


BEGINNING OF THE ROTTERDAMSCHE 
BANKVEREENIGING 


The time from which this new ten- 
dency in the banking world of the Neth- 
erlands began to make its influence felt 
can be fixed pretty accurately. It was 


Amsterdam office 
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coincident with the endeavors made to 
build up organizations which could han- 
dle international and domestic business 
in the style of the large foreign banks 
adequately. The first institution to see 
the necessity of going in this direction 
was the Rotterdamsche Bank, dating 
from 1863, when this institution merged 
with the Deposito-en Administratie- 
bank, of 1900, a bank which had been 
particularly connected with American 
interests. Out of this merger came the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
(1911), which in 1913 by the absorp- 
tion of a small private bank and the 
Labouchere, Oyens & Co.’s Bank at Am- 
sterdam, also secured a firm footing in 
this the most important mercantile cen- 
ter of the Netherlands, having until 
then worked only in Rotterdam, the 
largest port of the Netherlands and 
Western Europe. The opening of an 
ofice in Amsterdam was soon followed 
by a branch in The Hague, where the 
Royal Residence and the Government 
offices are situated. The Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging has ever since 
had branches and sub-branches only ia 
these three places and their suburbs, 
while working in the provinces through 
the intermediary of its own daughter- 
institution, the Nationale Bankvereen- 
iging, with head office at Utrecht and 
eighty-seven branches in all the more 
important towns and villages of the 
Netherlands. 


THE 


The Nationale Bankvereeniging, 
which is today working with a capital 
of Fl. 10.000.000 and reserves amount- 
ing to Fl. 3.750.000, resulted from the 
amalgamation in 1916 of a number of 
older provincial banks and bankers and 
has since then steadily increased the 
number of its offices. This extensive 
ramification enables the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging to render to its clients, 
whether in large cities or in the more 
remote parts of the country, all the 
services required of a modern and up- 
to-’ate bank, including the supplying 
of information, ete. This system also 
froi. an economic point of view, is not 
Without importance. It makes it pos- 
sibl: to transfer capital from rich dis- 


NATIONALE BANKVEREENIGING 


W. WESTERMAN 
President Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 


tricts to those less so, to convey any 
temporary surplus of agricultural funds 
to industry and vice versa, and to pro- 
vide for seasonal adjustments. 

The soundness of this policy is shown 
by the following figures: 


ROTTERDAMSCHE BAN KVEREENIGING 
CAPITAL, RESERVES AND TOTAL ASSETS 


(In 1000 guilders) 

Total 

Assets 
123,408 
374,228 
608,366 
645,145 


Reserves 
7,800 
17,000 
30,000 
35,000 


Capital 
30,000 
50,000 
75,000 
75,000 


1913........ 
1918 

i ssiiccnene 
1920..... 


DEPOSITS (INCLUDING CREDITOLS IN CURRENT 
ACCOUNT) 
(In 1000 guilders) 


1913 sisisiceitonciciateiaiaile 
ees noes 
I tiveniscnsnssshnctsisicheticancsvaee 
1920 


56,632 
266,474 
428,477 
458,643 





As said before, the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging early perceived the 
importance of the Netherlands as inter- 
mediary in international economic ac- 
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tivities and accordingly placed itself at 
the service of these international rela- 
tions, which it now cultivates in a very 
high degree. The development of these 
relations may also be illustrated by com- 
paring the following figures: 
Loans (in 1000 guilders) 
Netherlands Foreign 
1913... 35,561 7,343 
1918... 96,601 12,497 
184,524 30,189 214,713 
1920................._ 196,190 41,114 237,304 
with those aforementioned relating to 
deposits and creditors in current ac- 
count. 
As these figures clearly show the 


Total 
42,904 
111,098 


The Hague office 


post-war period which called for the 
tactful intervention of neutrals between 
former enemy countries and led to a re- 


markable extension of the business 
sphere of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging. ‘The period of severe cri- 
sis through which the world is now pass- 
ing will no doubt bring about a certain 
reduction of various accounts, 4 natural 
and therefore desirable phenomenon in 
view of present circumstances. It may 
be mentioned that to its utmost the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, in so 
far as circumstances allowed, helped 
its clients through times of stress and 
difficulty, which should not be passed 
over in silence. It based its action on 
the point of view that to do so was not 
only in the interest of a bank conscious 
of its duties, but also in the general eco- 
nomic interest of the country. 

The management of the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging is composed 
of W. Westerman, president; J. P. van 
Tienhoven, LL.D.; K. P. van der Man- 
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dele, LL.D.; D. Ornstein, B. van 
Haersma Buma, R. Egeler, LL.D.; 
Y. J. H. van der Meulen, LL.D. 

Mr. Westerman is no stranger to 
readers of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
We would refer them to the article con- 
tributed by him to this magazine, De- 
cember, 1919, pp. 821 foll., in which 
number we also briefly retraced Mr. 
Westerman’s career. His two old- 
est collaborators are Dr. van Tienhoven 
and Dr. van der Mandele, the former in 
Amsterdam, the latter in Rotterdam. 


au 


Ninth National Trade Con- 
vention 


FEW of the many vital subjects 

that will be discussed at the Ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia May 10, 11 and 
12, have been announced. 

The financing and expansion of for- 
eign trade will be studied from every 
point. of view by the leaders in com- 
merce, industry and finance who will be 
at this convention. They will seek the 
solution of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and the stagnation of business. 
One of the principal topics of the first 
day’s meeting will be “A foreign loan 
policy that will enable our idle factories 
to get to work.” 

Other topics to be discussed are: 
“The merchant marine, an international 
problem,” “Inland waterways as devel- 
opers of traffic,” “A practical method of 
putting our surplus gold to work in 
financing foreign trade,’ ““The export- 
er’s view of the present attitude of 
banks toward foreign trade,’ “The 
bank’s view’—two .subjects of group 
discussion—especially interesting. 

“The effect of high taxation on the 
exchanges,” “The factor of depreciated 
currency in competition,’ “Why we 
must have foreign trade,’ “Education 
for foreign trade,’ ‘Banking facilities 
for foreign trade,” “Protection against 
exchange losses,” and “Uniform com- 
mercial credit instruments.” 





Protest Against Proposed Amending of 
Legislation Relative to Taxation 
of National Bank Shares* 


By Oliver J. Sands 


{The following is taken from an address be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives at Washington by 
Mr. Sands, who is chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Taxation of National Banks, A. B. A., 
and president of the American National Bank 
of Richmond, Va.—THE EDITOR.] 


HE history of Federal legislation 

as to state taxation of national 

bank shares has already been ably 
presented to this committee. It is, 
therefore, not my intention to repeat it 
in detail, but I wish to refer to it for 
the purpose of emphasizing the fact 
that there has been no change in the 
heart of man since the passage of Re- 
vised Statutes Section 5219; hence the 
necessity for protection by the Federal 
Government of its instrumentalities— 
the national banks, against unwise, if 
not hostile, discriminatory legislation by 
the states and their sub-divisions, is as 
necessary today as it has been at any 
former time. 

During the fifty-eight years which 
R. S. section 5219 has been a part of 
our laws, some thirty-six cases, involv- 
ing the taxation of national bank shares, 
have gone to our highest court; of these 
the banks have won ten and lost twenty- 
six. Not since 1887 until 1921 have the 
banks won a single case—a period long- 
er perhaps than the congressional expe- 
rience of most of the members of this 
committee. During all this time the 


* The proposed amendment, known as the 
McFadden Bill, to Section 5219, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relative to the taxation 
of national bank shares. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Repri sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

Sec 5219. That the legislature of each 

> may provide for the taxation of the real 
tats rty therein of any national banking asso- 
ciation located therein in the same manner and 
at the same rate as other real property in the 
Same taxing district is taxed for public pur- 

and may also provide for the taxation 
er the income of such association, or the 
of such association, subject to the re- 
ns that whichever of the above classes 

, chosen the rate or rates of tax im- 

hall be not greater than the lowest 

rate or graduated rates imposed in 
of such class on banks, banking asso- 
or trust companies doing a banking 


resp¢ 
Clatior 


Supreme Court has held firmly to the 
meaning of this section. It has never 
waivered in holding that the law af- 
forded a haven of refuge to the banks 
from unfriendly and hostile legislation 
by the states against them, and in favor 
of other competing interests; never once 
has it afforded the banks a means of 
escape from taxation which was just 
and fair; the testing each case being the 
exceedingly practical one, “Does the tax 
discriminate against national banks by 
favoring competing interests in what- 
ever form they may exist?” 

To the national banks this has seemed 
the essence of the spirit of fair play. 
They ask for nothing more; they are 
willing to accept nothing less. Section 
5219 in its present form is remarkably 
elastic in its application; it can be made 
to fit perfectly into the tax system of 
any state. Of course, it fits into the 
general property tax systems of states 
like New York and Wisconsin, which 
have adopted the graded income tax in 
lieu of the property tax on intangibles. 
Simply impose the income tax at the 
graded rates on the net income of the 
bank, which is the net income of the 
shareholders as an entity; divide this 
tax by the number of shares and each 
shareholder bears his proportionate 
part of the tax. It fits perfectly the 


business, incorporated by or under the laws of 
such state, other than savings banks or similar 
non-stock corporations organized for the mu- 
tual benefit of depositors; and if the shares of 
such association are taxed, the shares owned by 
non-residents of such state shall be taxed in 
the taxing district where such association is 
located and not elsewhere; and may also, if 
the state provides for the taxation of individual 
incomes, include as a part of taxable income 
the income from the shares of national banking 
associations: Provided, That the income from 
the shares of banks, banking associations, and 
trust companies doing a banking business, in- 
corporated by or under the laws of such state, 
is also so included. 

“‘Any tax upon shares of national banks here- 
tofore paid, levied, or assessed, which is in ac- 
cord with the provisions hereof, is hereby legal- 
ized, ratified and confirm as of the date 
when imposed. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to exempt the real property of associa- 
tions from either state, county, or municipal 
taxes, to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed.” 
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classified tax system of states like Min- 
nesota, Virginia and Pennsylvania— 
simply classify bank shares and tax 
them as you tax other competing forms 
of investment. This was literally every- 
thing decided by the Supreme Court in 
the Merchants Bank case. The precise 
point was decided in 1886 in the Boyer 
‘ase from Pennsylvania. ‘The tax com- 
missioners, representing a few states, 
have industriously labored to make it 
appear to you that the decision in the 
Richmond case is acting as a block to 
progressive tax legislation. Be not de- 
ceived. The Pennsylvania case was de- 
cided thirty-five years ago. Pennsyl- 
vania has acted upon that decision in 
good faith ever since taxing bank shares 
at the rate of forty cents on the hun- 
dred dollars; the same as other compet- 
ing investments in that state; and I 
have not heard of Pennsylvania being 
blocked in her progressive legislation, 
and not once in all the thirty-five years 
has she been in bankruptcy, or applied 
for a receivership. 

The cardinal principle of the taxation 
of national banks was proclaimed by 
the Great Chief Justice in MeColloch v. 
Maryland; namely, that a national bank 
is a Federal instrumentality as much 
so as a post-office, a custom-house, or a 
military camp, and hence being a Fed- 
eral instrumentality, it is not itself sub- 
ject to state regulation or taxation; the 
shares of stock, however, are an entirely 
different matter. By the permissive 
legislation of section 5219 the states are 
allowed to tax this stock provided that 
the tax does not exceed the rate imposed 
on other competing investments. If the 
tax commissioners would thoroughly di- 
gest this principle, I believe we would 
come into closer accord. They talk of 
taxing the bank on its business, its earn- 
ings, ete. This is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of our Government. When the 
Congress throws down the bars and 
permits state taxation of post-offices, the 
custom-houses, the forts and other Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities; on the basis 
of the amount of business they do, the 
national banks will not be at all reluc- 
tant to be taxed on the same basis. Un- 
til this is done, national banks them- 
selves are, and of right ought to be, 


entitled to the same relief from state 
taxation, and their shares should not 
be taxed higher than other competing 
forms of investment. 

I maintain, due largely to the failure 
to grasp the principles above adverted 
to, and I believe that any gentleman 
here who has ever had to appear before 
a state or local legislative body in the 
interest of banks, will agree, that there 
is such a mass of misinformation, or 
lack of information, regarding banks, 
and national banks in particular, that 
even from the hands of some of our 
most respected legislators it is hard to 
get treatment that is always equitable 
and just. 

This committee, with its expert 
knowledge of our banking laws, must 
know that even members of Congress 
have made attempts to amend our bank- 
ing laws, which, at least, showed little 
knowledge of the fundamentals of bank- 
ing and finance. 

A unified system of banking in this 
country under Federal law, in our judg- 
ment, is just as essential to our banking 
and commercial stability today as it has 
ever been, and it is necessary for Con- 
gress to protect and preserve it. The 
Federal Government destroyed the old 
state system of banks of issue through 
its power to tax. The states can de- 
stroy our national banking system by 
granting liberal charters to state banks, 
and thereby establish a system with 
which the national banks, with their 
present restrictions, are unable to com- 
pete, and Congress can aid in this by 
failure to give national banks such rea- 
sonable powers as will enable them to 
meet this competition and by giving the 
state banks privileges under the Federal 
Reserve Act which national banks do 
not enjoy. 

The argument that state and national 
banks should be treated alike by state 
taxing authorities looks innocent, but 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Of course, the states have the power 
to destroy their own banks either by 
taxation or any other method, but we 
maintain that no state should be given 
the power to destroy a national bank, 
even though, in the exercise of that 
power, it destroys its own chartered 
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banks also, for state banking may be 
authorized in many ways, whether pri- 
vate banks, loan brokers or otherwise. 
Any state given the power to destroy 
national banks within its borders, pro- 
vided it destroy its own banks, can find 
ways to circumvent the law. In fact, as 
soon as you give the state the power to 
destroy a national bank, on whatever 
terms, from that instant it ceases to be 
a national bank, a free agency of the 
Federal Government looking alone to 
its creator for support, but it becomes 
in effect already destroyed as a Federal 
institution, and becomes a state bank. 
looking to the state for the sparing of 
its life. 

We contend that while the state 
banks have in many states enjoyed pro- 
tection under the practical operation of 
section 5219 that state banks are the 
creatures of the state in which they 
do business, and they, under more lib- 
eral reserve laws, branch systems, un- 
limited existence, etc., are able to meet 
the tax demands of their states (or that 
states can put them in position where 


they can better meet those demands), 
while the national banks may be help- 
less unless this Congress continues the 
policv of protection, which was estab- 


lished sixty years ago. In addition, it 
will be necessary to broaden the power 
of national banks in order to preserve 
them. 

To prove this contention, I only have 
to refer you to the large increase in 
state banking capital and resources, as 
compared with national banking capital 
and resources. Although national banks 
can be organized with a minimum cap- 
ital of $25,000, there are now only 8154 
national banks, with capital and surplus 
of 2841 million dollars and deposits of 
14,560 million dollars, while there are 
22,658 state banks, with capital and 
surplus of 3518 million dollars and de- 
posits of 23,500 million dollars. 

In my judgment, this disparity will 
increase from now on at a greater rate 
unless the Federal Government comes 
to the relief of the national banking 
sysicm. May I add by way of paren- 
thesis that while it is for the good of 
this country that all eligible banking 
resources of the country be centered in 
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the reserve system, and while every ef- 
fort has been used to get the state banks 
in, there are only 1595 state institu- 
tions in the system. It is not conceiv- 
able that this is the full number of the 
22,658 state banks which are eligible. 
In my own city we have four trust com- 
panies, each with a capital and surplus 
exceeding one million dollars, compet- 
ing with national banks, no one of 
which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The limitation of the powers of states 
to tax national banks must be on some 
other basis than that of capital invested 
in state banks. The ease with which 
banking capital can be reached, and for 
numerous other reasons, which apply to 
national and state banks alike, make 
banking capital a special temptation to 
the tax hunter. I believe we can not 
trust the taxation of national banking 
capital, in all the states, to the tender 
mercies of states and localities. Not- 
withstanding section 5219, and numer- 
ous decisions of the courts thereon, 
which decisions were certainly sufficient 
to be a warning to states, many of the 
states have gone ahead regardless and 
taxed national banks at high figures. 
trusting in the chance that banks would 
not go to the expense and trouble to 
take the matter to the Federal courts. 

Now what do the national banks of 
this country pay in taxes? The comp- 
troller’s reports show that the net eara- 
ings of national banks for the year 1921 
were $372,013,000, and that the capita!, 
surplus and undivided profits were $2.- 
841,000,000; that the taxes paid were 
$87,398,000, or about 23 per cent. of 
the amount of net earnings, and alout 
3.7 per cent. upon their capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. The dividends 
paid shareholders were 5.56 per cent. of 
capital, surplus and profits. The per- 
centage of taxes to net earnings ran 2s 
high as 29 per cent. in the Southern 
States, 27 per cent. in the Middle and 
Western States and 18 per cent. in the 
Eastern States, while in Pennsylvania 
total taxes were 12.8 per cent. and in 
New York about 20 per cent. Four 
hundred and seventy-eight (478) mil- 
lion dollars—about one-sixth of the 
capital, surplus and profits of national 
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banks—are invested in real estate, 
which, under section 5219, bears the 
same burden of tax as other real estate 
in the several states. 

The tendency of the Government is 
to get more income to meet the demands 
of the people for roads, schools, etc., to 
find new sources of revenue is the chief 
business of the tax commissioner. Vir- 
ginia is expending more than three 
times as much as was spent ten years 
ago. ‘The tendency is to increase the 
tax income to almost the point of con- 
fiscation of wealth and of all corporate 
and invested capital which can be easily 
reached. The cities and towns bear 
the heaviest burdens, and banks are lo- 
cated in cities and towns. I believe that 
most of the states have respected the 
limitations placed by section 5219. 

While we think section 5219 meets 
all present needs and should not be al- 
tered in any respect, for the reason that 
state laws can be made to conform by 
taxing income from all moneyed capital 
alike; yet if a change is decided upon, I 
urge you to leave section 5219 just as 
it is, so far as the share tax is con- 
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cerned, and add as an alternative an in- 
come provision limited, of course, to the 
tax paid by individuals upon income 
from other moneyed capital. Such a 
provision would meet the laws of some 
of the states, and other states having a 
low money and credits tax and no in- 
come tax laws, could enact laws to meet 
the situation. 

A study of the comptroller’s report 
will disclose the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of national banks in 
the respective states, and by this you 
will see that national banking capital is 
not, in itself, a very large item, compar- 
atively speaking, in many of our states; 
so while these adjustments are being 
made, the state banks may be at a slight 
disadvantage, but certainly Congress 
cannot be blamed if the states have not 
respected its enactments. 

I repeat, that from a number of 
years’ practical experience with state 
legislature and local taxing boards, that 
the provisions of H. R. 9579 will result 
in serious injury to the national bank- 
ing system of this country. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Stock Marker. By S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 


Those who have savings, inheritance, 
or business profits to invest will find in 
this book full and reliable information 
on a subject much misunderstood and 
concerning which a positive knowledge 
has been somewhat difficult to secure. 
In it the facts are presented concerning 
the services of the stock market to the 
investor, together with its organization 
and operation, the factors determining 
the prices of securities, and the legal 
principles and usages governing the 
stock and bond market. The treatment 
is clear and non-technical. The infor- 
mation given will provide the reader 
with a working understanding of the 


field of his investment activities. The 

practical value and interest of this au- 

thoritative description of the stock 

market, both to the business man and 

to the student, cannot be overestimated. 
Wy 

Bupeer Maxine. By Arthur E. Buck. 

New York: D. Appleton and Com- 

pany. 

This volume is written to meet the 
great need at the present time for a 
practical handbook on the forms and 
procedure of actual budget making in 
state, city and county governments. It 
presents a comprehensive discussion of 
the methods of budget making with 
illustrations drawn from state and city 
budget practices. It contains a set of 
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model estimate forms and exhibits of 
the essential statements of the budget 
document. 

While this book is designed to be of 
assistance primarily to those engaged 
in the actual work of preparing bud- 
gets, that is, to executive and adminis- 
trative officers, to budget staff agencies, 
and to members of legislative bodies, it 
should also be of interest to all taxpay- 
ing citizens and to teachers and students 
of government. 


Wy 


Tue Foreman anv His Jos. By 
Charles R. Allen. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


During the past few years industrial 
managers throughout the country have 
come to realize the great importance of 
the foreman and his job. This has led 
to the development of foremen’s con- 
ferences, in which foremen or minor 
executives are brought together under 
the direction of a ‘‘conference leader,” 
for the discussion of matters affecting 
their work. The author has gathered 
from these conferences a vast amount of 
material comprising contributions and 
suggestions made by a large group of 
foremen. This material he has com- 
piled and arranged in order that it may 
cover the entire field of operation and 
prove of value to foremen as a whole. 
The discussion deals in general with the 
problems that come into the field of any 
executive and cover many phases of his 
work. Such important features as the 
foreman in his relation to the plant, 
departmental and job analysis, the con- 
ditions of effective supervision, analysis 
of the human factor, etc., are dealt with 
in a thoroughly practical and compre- 
hensive manner. 


Ww 


Trapine witn Asta. By Frank R. 
Eldridge. Jr. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


_A practical estimate of the poten- 
tialities of the Asiatic markets for 
American traders. The book surveys 


the economic and political conditions in 
Asia and describes in detail Asiatic 
products and resources. The author is 
an authority in intimate touch with the 
conditions described, and he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an invaluable 
picture of a market which, through ra- 
cial differences, is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult for the American business man to 
conquer. The volume is conveniently 
divided into geographic parts: Japan 
and China; the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies; British India and 
Ceylon; and Siam, Malaysia and 
French Indo-China. Each country is 
introduced by a brief sketch of its his- 
tory under foreign intercourse and its 
government and political conditions. 
Tariffs, commercial treaties, commercial 
laws are next covered, and the agricul- 
tural, mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries treated in detail. For each coun- 
try the commercial methods and the 
market for American exports are ana- 
lyzed. <A concluding chapter summar- 
izes the commercial possibilities of the 
Far East. 


Wd 


A BC or Srocxs, Bonps anp Mort- 


Gaces. By George M. Seward. Chi- 
cago: G, B. Williams Company. 


This book presents in a concise and 
non-technical manner, detailed explana- 
tions of the three principal forms of 
investment securities, also the various 
terms and expressions used in connec- 
tion with them. As almost every person 
has a limited understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of stocks, bonds 
and mortgages, from this book can be 
gained some practical knowledge. Every 
effort has been made to carefully 
analyze each of the three subjects, giv- 
ing a sufficient number of examples and 
specimens to clearly set forth their pur- 
pose and meaning. The order of the 
subject has been purposely reversed, 
and mortgages, being perhaps the oldest 
and best known of investment securities, 
have been taken up first; this is fol- 
lowed by bonds and stocks in the order 
named. 

















The Good Old Days 


RANDFATHER says the “good old days” were 
better than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 


intellectual plane. 


Don't be alarmed. 


It's only human nature kidding us 


again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days” were Adam and Noah. 


Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper, Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. cause we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
corn-bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the “good old days.” 


Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen's 
Green Mountain Boys? 


Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 


power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 


Progress moves on wheels— 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 


Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 


Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the “good old days.” Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back the calendar. 


The Collins Service 


The Recognized Standard of Financial Advertising 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Banks Think of Advertising* 


By Guy Emerson 


Ir 1s BECOMING more and more 
common for bankers to regard 
a radical cutting down of an 
advertising expenditure with 
close attention. ‘The sharp re- 
duction in the advertising of 
nationally distributed articles, 
the reputations of which were 
apparently so firmly established 
that nothing could affect them 
adversely, has been followed so 
regularly by a heavy falling off 
in sales that the need for cau- 
tion in such cases is widely rec- 
ognized. ‘The banker is coming 
to realize that public interest is 
not necessarily a permanent 
possession. It can be won only 
by skillful competition in a 
world where every device is 
mobilized to win the notice and 
stimulate the action of the aver- 
age man or woman, from the 
hour of rising in the morning 
till the hour of retiring at night. 

The morning mail is full of 
circulars; selling appeal fills the 
newspapers and magazines, the 
bill-boards, the street cars and 
the shop windows as one goes 
to work and returns in the eve- 
ning. To win a place in the 
crowded and besieged mind of 
the modern man is not equiv- 
alent to holding such a place. 
It is more like creating a mel- 
ody which the prospect hears, 
enjoys and inevitably forgets. 
It must be played and re- 
played, or other melodies will 
take its place. Not even the 
greatest corporation or the most 
popular product can hope to 
build up a reputation which will 
of its own force endure. The 
history advertising is filled 
with striking proofs of human 
forgetfulness. 


: * Reprinted in part from “Com- 
erce M thly.”” 


If a further instance is need- 
ed of the progress of the bank- 
er’s belief in advertising, it is 
to be found in the great volume 
of advertising placed by bank- 
ers purely for purposes of de- 
veloping good will. Banks have 
been among the pioneers in this 
field. Many large banks, hav- 
ing nothing tangible for sale, 
find it advisable to advertise ex- 
tensively. The aim is not to 
secure direct returns. The ob- 
ject in view is to develop the 
highest type of national good 
will for an institution doing a 
c untrywide but at the same 
time a highly specialized busi- 
ness. To understand the value 
of advertising which produces 
demonstrable and early returns 
in dollars and cents is simple 
enough. But when bankers are 
willing to spend substantial 
sums year after year for adver- 


tising to build their standing, 
and to keep their good name 
continuously before the forget- 
ful public, it indicates a recep- 
tive attitude, at least toward 
this particular branch of adver- 
tising. 

Unquestionably advertising 
has an important future. Many 
business men believe that the 
ultimate tendency of modern 
salesmanship is toward opera- 
tions on a large scale, that the 
great sales successes of the fu- 
ture will be based upon volume 
and wide distribution. If this 
is true, the test of success will 
be an honest product, manufac- 
tured with the highest efficiency 
and economy and marketed 
widely on a small margin of 
profit. Advertising will be a 
powerful factor in this develop- 
ment. Such distribution can- 
not be lastingly built by spec- 
tacular advertising methods. 
To be successful, the advertis- 
ing must be laid out with as 


(Continued on page 539) 


ane 
Mortgay 
Coan Departines! 


Samncy. Departrent 


The above is a photograph of the Commerce Trust Company’s exhibit at a 


recent “Own Your Home”’ show in Kansas City. 


F. M. Staker, manager of 


bank’s publicity department, uses the case for exhibits at various local exposi- 
tions and between times within the banking rooms to advertise different 


features of Commerce service. 


The lack of window display space in the bank 


caused the publicity manager to think of the case as an advertising “ window.” 
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T IS interesting to note, 

in connection with the 
rather intensive drive which 
the banks of the country are 
making during the preset 
time to increase savings on 
the part of the general pub- 
lic, and to encourage the 
opening of new savings ac- 
counts, that this campaign is 
appreciated by the business 
men of the country even 
more perhaps than is real- 
ized by the banks them- 
selves. In an article which 
recently appeared in THE 
Bankers MaGaziNe many 
business men from all parts 
of the country voiced their 
opinions on varioys phases 
of banking service, in an- 
swer to a questionnaire on 
what they thought of their 
banks. Among the answers 
there were many expressions 
of appreciation of the help- 
fulness of the concerted ef- 
forts of banks to encourage 
savings and to promote the 
habit of thrift through the 
medium cf savings and thrift 
advertisements. It should be 
a source of gratification to 
the banks to be able to feel 
that the business men and 
employers of the country ap- 
preciate, approve of, and 
will lend their moral sup- 
port to the campaign which 
the banks are so vigorously 
waging in the cause of thrift 
and savings through the me- 
dium of the newspapers 
throughout the country. 


THERE Is a paragraph from 
an able and timely article 
reproduced in part in Bank- 
ing Publicity this month, 
and written by a well known 
New York banker, which 
well merits special attention. 
It reads as follows: 

‘... If a further in- 
stance is needed of the prog- 
ress of the banker’s belief in 
advertising, it is to be found 
in the great volume of adver- 
tising placed by bankers 
purely for purposes of de- 
veloping good will. Banks 
have been among the pion- 
eers in this field. Many 
large banks, having nothing 
tangible for sale, find it ad- 
visable to advertise exten- 
sively. The aim is not to 
secure direct returns. The 
object in view is to develop 
the highest type of national 
good will for an institution 
doing a countrywide but at 
the same time a highly spe- 
cialized business. To under- 
stand the value of advertis- 
ing which produces demon- 
strable and early returns in 
dollars and cents is simple 
enough. But when bankers 
are willing to spend sub- 
stantial sums year after 
vear for advertising to build 
their standing, and to keep 
their good name continuous- 
ly before the forgetful pub- 
lic, it indicates a receptive 
attitude, at least toward this 
particular branch of adver- 


tising.” 
& 


Too many bank employees 
have the feeling that they 
are merely cogs in a big ma- 
chine in which the individ- 
uality of service is not ap- 


preciated. The fallacy of 
this attitude becomes quite 
apparent when the basic 
principle upon which mod- 
ern banking rests is taken 
into consideration. Just as 
the service in every depart- 
ment is of equal importance 
to the success of the institu- 
tion as a whole, so the serv- 
ice rendered by each individ- 
ual is essential to the success 
of each department. 

There are two ways in 
which bank service can be 
measured—from the point 
of view of the man on the 
inside of the bank who is to 
serve, and from that of the 
customer who is to be served. 
The prime requisite of the 
employee is to develop both 
points of view. The prob- 
lem of each employee—and 
especially of those who deal 
with the public—consists 
primarily in serving not 
only the best interests of the 
bank, but in catering to the 
whims and wishes of the 
bank’s clients. The ability 
to develop a keen personal 
interest in the needs of the 
patrons of the institution, 
and to create for them a 
cheerful atmosphere, is an 
invaluable asset for every 
bank employee. No banker 
has a right to success until 
he has learned how to serve. 
He must put deeds before 
dollars, courtesy _ before 
cash, service before surplus, 
and personality before prof- 
it—Bruce Ramsey, in the 
bulletin of the Financial Ad- 


vertisers’ Association. 


& 


Worxmen ane more easily 
found than masters.—(@erman. 
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What Banks Think Of 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 5387) 
much vision, must be as care- 
fully planned and as econom- 
ically executed as all other 

parts of a selling campaign. 
The forward looking banker 
will be glad to see the adver- 
tising specialist take his proper 
place in the world of sounder 
business which we hope will re- 
place the more slashing and 
wasteful periods of the past. 
But the banker’s attitude, while 
important, will not be the con- 
trolling influence in advertising 
progress. The predominant re- 
lationship will always be that 
of the advertising man to the 
business executive. And, more 
fundamental still, the business 
of advertising will not progress 
or decline because business men 
or bankers, or any other group, 
prefer to smile or frown upon 
it. Its prosperity or the reverse 
will depend first, upon the basic 
profit-producing importance of 
advertising as determined by 
the inexorable operation of eco- 
nomic laws; and second, upon 
the downright human ability 
and integrity with which adver- 
tising men build upon the basic 
opportunity which is presented 


to them. 
& 
How Banks Are 


Advertising 


Tue Lapres’ department of the 
Bank of the United States, New 
York, has recently issued a 
comprehensive and compact 
little personal budget and ac- 
count book with the caption 
“For Every Woman.” There is 
a brief introductory paragraph 
by Martha C. Sears, manager 
of the ladies’ department, In 
the back of the book is a glos- 
sary of banking teams. There 
is also a list of helpful sugges- 
tions for keeping a proper and 
orderly account of personal ex- 
penses 


My Wit, Memoranda for Use 
in Its reparation,” is the title 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








EARL R. OBERN 


Manager of publicity and new business, Old National Bank, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


R. OBERN was for three years sales promotion 

and advertising manager of the Curtis Corpora- 
tion, Long Beach, California; later he became executive 
secretary of the Rotary Club, of Los Angeles, Ual., and 
also the K. L. Hamman Advertising Service, of Oakland, 
Cal. For two years he was manager of publicity depart- 
ment of the Noel State Bank of Chicago. 

In October, 1921, he took charge of the publicity and 
new business of the Old National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Mr. Obern was the first bank advertising man to use 
“house to house” distribution, and carried on several 
successful campaigns for the Noel State Bank. 
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of each of its various depart- 
ments. In addition to a list of 
“Dors Your LEDGER all directors and officers, past 
C T E ” and present, the booklet gives 

ONTAIN 1LHE FACTS. the names of all employees, 
past and present, the bvoklet 
gives the names of all em- 
ployees, past and present, with 
the present address and occu- 
pation of all former employees. 





We have recently issued a valu- 
able booklet under the above 
title, outlining the various func- 
tions of our Public Accounting 
Department. Among the many 
services of this department which 
can be utilized profitably by busi- 
ness firms and individuals are in- 
cluded: 


Periodical audits for corporations, 
firms, and individuals. 


Federal tax audits and examinations. 


ENLARGING upon their well 
known form of statement, “A 
Bank Statement that any Man 
or Woman Can Understand,” 
which began to appear in 1916, 
the Corn Exchange Bank of 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy of this 
New York goes a step further 
and shows in detail in a full 


helpful booklet. 
DETROIT TRUST newspaper page advertisement 
in various New York papers, 
COMPANY under the title “How a Bank 


Opposite Post Office Is 


Analysis of costs. 
Special investigations for any desired purpose. 





— % Managed and Examined,” 
True To Its Trusts Tissot g ? 








Michigan 

















An original presentation of advantages of special department. 


of a very artistic booklet which 
has been sent out by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago. The booklet contains 
such suggestions as: “What dis- 
position shall I make of my 
household furniture, automobile, 
jewelry, etc.? To whom shall I 
make bequests of cash, and in 
what amounts? My wife—What 
provision shall I make for her? 
Shall I give her all or part of 
my estate outright? Shall I 
create a trust fund for part, or 
possibly all, payable in a fixed 
ennual income? What disposi- 
tion shall be made of the prin- 
cipal at my wife’s death?” etc., 
etc. Each of these suggestions 
has some helpful footnote ap- 
pended to it, and plenty of 
space is given for detailed an- 
swer to each question. This 
booklet, if filled out in accord- 
ance with the suggestions con- 
tained in it, should be of con- 
siderable help in the drafting 
of wills to attorneys whose cli- 
ents send it to them. 


Tue Centra Manufacturing 
District Bank of Chicago has 
sent out a novel and well pre- 
pared folder in the form of a 
mailing card, containing a de- 


tailed and explanatory state- 
ment of the bank’s condition. 


“WueEn Is Ir Safe to Give Your 
Boy Money?” is the heading of 
a strong trust advertisement in 
the series which the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York 
is running. The advertisement 
quotes the statement of the 
president of a Boston trust 
company that “from my experi- 
ence I would say that 97 per 
cent. of the money left entirely 
in the hands of young men at 
the age of twenty-one would_ be 
lost.” The advertisement con- 
tinues in part: 


“Would you say that your New 
York boy will have better judg- 
ment in money matters than a 
Boston boy of the same age? 

“You will probably agree that 
s<u do not need so much to guard 
your own young people against 
reckless spending as you do 
against their temptations to make 
alluring but unsound investments.” 


“Twenty Years of Service” is 
tne title of a well-printed and 
illustrated booklet distributed 
by the First National Bank of 
Clifton Forge, Va., in commem- 
oration of its twentieth anni- 
versary. The booklet contains 
a brief history of the bank, and 
outlines the scope and workings 


how to determine the signifi- 
cance, in actual percentage fig- 
ures, of the various items in a 
bank’s statement. ‘The adver- 
tisement also shows in detail 
how the bank’s statements are 
examined and_ authenticated. 
To give some concrete idea of 
the manner in which the adver- 
tisement enlarges on the ex- 
planation of the various items 
of the bank’s statement, the fol- 
lowing, under the head “The 
Bank Owes to Depositors, Pay- 
able on Demand,” is quoted: 


“When a bank accepts a deposit 
it agrees to repay the money in- 
stantly when the depositor asks 
for it. What heavier obligation 
could be laid upon a banker, what 
requirement calculated to make 
him more scrupulously careful of 
what he does with the money en- 
trusted to him? For deposits can- 
not lie idle in the vaults. They 
must be put to work for the good 
of the community, in the shape 
of loans to merchants and manu- 
facturers, investment in bonds of 
sound corporations, real estate 
mortgages and Government loans 
If banks refused to lend and in- 
vest, the wheels of industry would 
come to a full stop, and banks 
can only justify their existence by 
lending and investing. And yet, 
if depositors ask for their money 
it must be forthcoming without 
delay. How can a bank lend mon- 
ey and at the same time have it 
available to pay depositors? . 

The answer lies in the bank's 
reserves of cash and of secur 
on which cash can imme 
be raised, plus its other 
and especially its surplus 
sets over what it owes to 
itors. The Corn Exchange 
owes to depositors $209,170,1 
which it has agreed to rep: 
demand. 
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Adapting Commercial Advertising Methods 
to the Needs of a Bank* 


By G. A. O’Reilly 


] pox’ KNow whether I should 
characterize advertising as im- 
portant or dangerous. It will 
be the one or the other, depend- 
ing upon who is running the 
show, that is, upon the nature 
of the advertising judgment 
which controls. I might say 
that advertising at best is one 
of the most powerful elements 
which can be used in the suc- 
cess of industrial, commercial 
or financial operations. At its 
worst it is about the simplest 
and easiest known way of burn- 
ing up perfectly good money to 
no purpose. If the advertising 
man is strictly high class and 
understands his business thor- 
oughly from top to bottom and 
expresses a judgment which can 
be accepted as a safe reflection 
of the best that is in his repre- 
sentation, then his should be a 
fairly safe lead to follow, and 
the picture he paints and pre- 
sents to the world will serve 
‘Imost as valuable a purpose 
on the inside of his institution 
as on the outside. 

If, however, he happens to be 





B Great Men Advise— 

- Great Minds Agree 
Tse mst 
remaioed unchanged—each one i 

wrdivdual way aad the 


EWe do not to offer adv 
placing st 00 2 par with theirs, but we do 
sant to Mave th's thought. and . 
START NOW, i vou intend 

wow, START TODAY 


Mercantile Trust Com., ny 

a ——- a — 4 US Government 
DONT H aww LtocusT -To ST CHAMLES 
SAINT LOUIS 





en SED net avinn ing GOES 








Giving added weight to thrift argument 
through savings and economy advice of 
great men. 


the other kind, the kind who 
would use advertising as a 
means whereby his vanity may 
be flattered or expression may 
be given to something wrong in 
his makeup, or to get some- 
thing out of his system, dreams 
or whims or fancies or, perhaps, 
a disposition to just advertise, 
in this event the advertising 
manager is an excellent person 
to watch, and watch carefully, 
and there should be a splendid 
chance for a new advertising 
manager on that particular job. 

I like to think of advertising 
as something big, something 
splendid, something which goes 
deep down into an institution 
and gets hold of the soul of it, 


_and classify that soul and bring 


every expression of institutional 
activity into harmony with it. 
For institutions have souls, you 
know, just as men and nations 
have souls. And if some par- 
ticular advertising man is not 
in line with this belief he had 
better get in line as soon as 
possible. It will make his work 
easier and more productive of 
the kind of results to which his 
institution, if it is the right 
kind of institution, is entitled. 

If a particular advertising 
administration has succeeded in 
getting hold of this soul or mov- 
ing spirit or dominant princi- 
ple, call it what you will, which 
must be the central thing, good 
or bad, in all institutional life, 
the big thing in advertising has 
been accomplished. After that, 
the rest of it is largely a mat- 
ter of mechanics, copy and lay- 
outs and media and analysis of 
sales fields. These are easy, but 
the task of learning your own 
institution and your own goods 
and your own background and 
your own limitations is not 
easy, and involves a quality of 
skill and cleverness and knowl- 
edge of human nature and hu- 
man relations, unfortunately 
somewhat beyond what is in- 
cluded in the estimate which all 





Progressive Banking 
That Keeps Pace With 
Your Requirements 


ITH constantly growing facilities, 
Wai institution is adequately 
prepared to serve you in every banking 
matter that may arise in connection 
with your business or personal affairs. 


We offer you every convenience of 
modern banking methods, coupled with 
a cordial spirit of co-operation —the 
earnest desire of every member of our 
organization to help you transact your 
business with us pleasantly and satis 
factorily. 

Whether your requirements are large 
or small, it will be worth while to in- 
vestigate the advantages of a banking 
connection here. We will be glad to 
talk with you on this subject at your 
convenience. 

ety med 


LIBERTY s CENTRAL 


TRUST é COMPANY 
ee ipeaee Spates 
BROADwEY OLivE 








| 


Good balance in arrangemen’ of illus- 
tration and copy by St. Louis company. 





too many institutions place up- 
on their advertising function. 
It seems to me that the es- 
sence of good advertising is 
perfect truthfulness, not attrac- 
tiveness but truthfulness. There 
may exist many things more at- 
tractive than the facts of a par- 
ticular business situation, but it 
will be difficult to find anything 
which will serve the long run 
interests of that situation in ad- 
vertising better than the facts 
of the case. Of course, it is not 
necessary to keep the public 
informed at all times concern- 
ing our possible weak spots, 
which means that it is not al- 
ways necessary to advertise 
everything we have. But if we 
are to advertise, let us deal in 
facts, not fictions. In the long 
run it will be found safer, more 
productive of desirable results, 


* Portion of address delivered 
before the Sphinx Club in New 
York. 
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———————Tells Its Own Story! 


OFFICE GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING INCREASE IN DEPOSITS SINCE 1910 


BOYLSTON NATIONAL BANK 


41 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 


An Old Bank with a Young Spirit 


1922 








Use of chart by Boston bank to show increase in deposits. 


and less apt to lead to awkward 
situations. For there is har- 
mony between all facts, and 
harmony does not exist any- 
where but in the realm of facts. 
And if an institution keeps at 
it long enough, that is, if it ad- 
vertises enough, the facts of its 
case will be reflected through 
any mass of fiction which may 
have been used, however attrac- 
tively. 

The rest of the advertising 
thing is to get every man in the 
institution on the job. If it is 
a commercial institution the ad- 
vertising effort should begin 
with the very beginning of pro- 
duction and extend on up 


= a 





raust?t DpDePrPARTMENT 


Why Regard Your Will 
as Final? 


sages of 
peagy ft as executor trwiee 





©. CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
This Chicago company makes € ffective 
addition of list of directors follow- 
ing trust copy. 


through all the processes until 
the product has been fully dis- 
tributed, and still farther, to 
the end that the advantage 
gained through distribution may 
not be lost. If it is a bank, 
the advertising effort should be- 
gin with the man at the door 
and go right up through the op- 
erating departments, through 
the service departments and on 
through to the top. Officers in 
their contact with the business 
and financial world, and em- 
ployees at their desks or win- 
dows serving the public, as well 
as advertising copy and bank 
publications, should constantly 
tell the story of their institu- 
tion, and if the bank is prop- 
erly organized in an advertising 
sense, all will tell the same 
story and it will be a story of 


facts. 
& 


More Information Wanted 
A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“I do not believe that banks 
can receive too much authori- 
tative information concerning 
the value of advertising to 
business in general. You, of 
course, know that business 
without advertising is a slow 
moving process, as compared 
with the progress which is 
made by those institutions 
which: employ the power of 
publicity to intelligently pre- 
sent their products and services 


to the public. Business rien 
are frequently compelled to 
borrow money from banks, and 
it often happens that they are 
forced to abandon good adver- 
tising plans because of some 
banker’s lack of information 
concerning fundamental adver- 
tising values. It is believed 
that all the advertising sermons 
that might be delivered will 
have no completely satisfying 
effect unless they are also 
brought to the attention of 
bankers in their own journals.” 


& 


Tue State Banx of Middle- 
ton, Ida., is using with success 
a little envelope filler which 
reads as follows: 


No matter where you live, you 
can bank by mail with The State 
Bank of Middleton, Idaho. 

A large number of former resi- 
dents of Middleton still send us 
their business by mail. 

Endorse your check as follows: 
“Pay to the order of The State 
Bank of Middleton, Idaho,” and 
sign your name. No one but this 
bank can cash that check. We 
will immediately send you a re- 
ceipt. 

You do not need to take valu- 
able time from a busy day in 
order to go to the bank as our 
banking by mail service brings 
this bank as close as your mail 
box. Accounts may be started and 
all deposits and withdrawals made 
by mail. 





DAYS LIKE THIS 
prove the calue of uptown banking facilities. 
The branch .ffices of this Company offe: 
complete Uanking service at 


BROADWAY AT 73rd STREET 
MADISON AVE. AT 75th ST. 
125th STREET AT Sth AVENUE 


Household and personal checking accounts 
are given the most courteous attention and 
every care is taken to meet the requirements 
of women customers. 

Interest is paid on daily balances and detailed 
statement showing deposits, interest cred- 
ited, and balance, is mailed to depositors at 
the end of each month. 


Inquirses Incited 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $6,900,000 
Main Office: 55 Cedar St 
NEW YORK 











Showing advantages of accessibility of 
banking service in bad_weather. 








Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. C. mgr. pub. dept., Nat'l Bk of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
Adams, F. R., ll Co. Nat'l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Alfriend, R. J., Jr., asst. cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 
Anderson, R., cash., American Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Greenville, 8. c 
Anderson, R. P., of K. Hamman Adv. 
ABCY.» 316- 13th Bt., Oaklend, Cal. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. =. San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., asst. ome Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Banco di Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 
sence “7. > Americano del form 
eru, S. 
Bankers ni, Cott The, New York 
Cotton Belt Svgs. & ‘Tr. Co., Pine 


Lima, 


Baty, en new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bk, 63a & Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bander. R. E., 738 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., - serv., Pg Bank of Utica, N.Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst. cas Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, . HS cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, 

Biggar, F. C., head office, ~ yan Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 


. Ay V. P., Ist Nat’l Bk., Clarksville, 


Blethen, z O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 
. R., pub. mgr., Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 


Bolla, Rodolfo, American representative, Banco 
di R Wall N. Y. 


Boyd, w. ov. P., ist Nat'l Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, a | = dir. ub. Hellman Com’! Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, ’ Los ngeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank 
& Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. An —_ cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, 

Brown, ‘ a & mgr., Hibernia Bank & Tr. 

a. 


Co., 2. Orleans, 
Brunkow, A. F., pub. mgr., Old Nat’l Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Buennagel, . A., Mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., i£— — Ind. 
Burton, E. » Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Iowa State Bank, 


mgr. American Bank of 
Commerce & oT, *Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Cc 
Caplan, H. B., adv. dept., Canal-Com’! Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Capps, aan ee adv. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
a. 
Carlisle, H. W., pub. mgr., Guaranty Trust Co. 


Clabaugh, 8S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 
Cunha, L. A., mgr. new bus. dept., Oak Park 
ty aT Bk., Oak Park, Ill. 
8 Farnham Ave., "Toronto, Canada. 
Liberty Central Tr. 


Y. 
ounnat E. E., Com’! Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


D 
Davy, yo. C., At Atty., East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, 


De Bebian, A., + megr., uitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bk., Ph ila., Pa. 

De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat'l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
a ey wae In. 
Bkirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bk., N. Y. 


Ellsworth, F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
ew Orleans, 


La. 
«7 R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
F 
Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


G 
Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Winston- a N. C. 
. ,* P., Chatham & Phenix Nat'l 
Gehle, 


yr. Wa gr. Mechanics & 
Metals Nat'l | ‘Bank, 


om 3 dept., 
Glenn, C. L., secy, Buck & p Inc., Winston- 
dv. mgr., Merchants Loan & Tr. 
Co., Chica, o, Ill. 
Sh ., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
12 St. James 8t., Montreal, ue 
eutenan, H. B., mgr., bus. ext. ept. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich 
Guy, J. E., mgr. serv. dept., lst Nat'l Bk., 
‘Waynesboro, Pa. 


Haggerty, L. A., asst. treas., Anthracite Tr. Co., 
Scranton, a. 
Hall, J. C. Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 
Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila. Nat’l 
Bk., Phila., Pa. 
Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. ow. Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 
Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 
Handerson, C. H., pub. mgr., Union Tr. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
— 9 L., adv. dir., Union Tr. Co., Chi- 
ca. 
Haskell, 'Z a. Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
vil a. 
Heuchling, F. G., V. P., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. 
—s, Chicago, Ti. 
miegins, & E. adv. serv., 2929 B’way, N. Y. 
Higley, pub. mgr., ist Nat'l eae 
Youn mT Ohio. 
Hirt, E. Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Electricas, ig Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hodgins, J. H., Tr. pub. dept., Union Bank of 
anada, ‘Winn peg, Manitoba. 
Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Home Bank of Canada, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada 
Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l Bank, Phila, Pa. 
Hotze, R. 'E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
lst Nat’l Bank, 


Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., 
Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. V. P., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas Voity, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat'l 
Bank, Y. : 

R. J., adv. mgr., Central Nat'l Bank 

. & Tr. Co., a Ohio. 


Jarl, E. L., asst. cash., State Bk. of Chicago, Il. 

Jessup, T. asst. cash., Woodiawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, W. Hi. Jr., adv. mgr., Marine Tr. Co., 
a. . 

Jones, M. ons. cash., 1st & Citizens Nat'l 
Bk., Elizabeth City, 

Judd, 8. P., pub. megr., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8t. 

Louis, Mo. 


an 


K 
Karr, H. W., dir. pub., Nat’l Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, F eriaian, Miss. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg 
Kittredge, BE. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, 


Keeton, M., mgr. 
Nat’l 
Bank, Sropceburs. Pa. 
ass. 
Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


L 
Canter, 3. W B., New York Trust 


it Co., 
Lan secy., United States Tr. : he ‘Jack- 


ville, ‘Pie. 
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Lersner, V. + comp. Williamsburgh Svgs. 

Bank, i. & Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lyons, W. 8., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 15th & 
H 8ts., Washington, D. C 


M 
MacCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 


Evansville, Ind. 
MacNennon, R. M., adv. mgr., lst Nat’l Bk. & 
Los Angeles, 


Tr. & Svgs. Bk., al. 
Matson, M. L., adv. dept., lst Nat’l Bank, Wells- 


a. 
D., V.P., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. 
McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Malcolm, 8S. D., gen. mgr., adv. dept., 
Express Co., i = 
Matson, C. K., pub. mgr., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Matthews, H. B., adv. mgr., S. W. 
Co., 5th Ave. at 46th St., N. Y. 
Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’l Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Merrill, F., adv. megr., Northwestern Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Merrill, R. E., gy A Tr. Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
lst Nat’l Bank, St. 
Bk. & Tr. Co., 


American 


Strauss & 


Morgan, L. J., adv. megr., 
Joseph, Mo. 

am --y SA SF 
San Franc isco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney & Moale Co., 
Ashville, N. C. 

Muller, a. 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, 
eriand 

Muralt, H. de, sub-megr., Union 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Security 


Switz- 


de Banques 


Nat’! City Bank, Chicago, 

Newman, M., asst. cash., 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. 
Svgs. Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Bank of Smith- 


Ill. 
Union Tr. Co., 
Garfield 


San 


dept., 


Overton, J. A., 


oO 
Nat'l 
town Branch, 4 


cash., 
» = 


Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Poole, John, pres., Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
a H. E., asst. cash., Citizens Commercial 
Taha Bank, Flint, ‘Mich. 
M., secy., Home Svges. Bk., B’klyn, 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 


Powell, 
N. 
Pratt, . B., 
m @. 


Atlantic Nat’l Bk., 


Q 
Quincy, J. M., asst. —_. 


Jacksonvil! X. Fla 


R 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China. 
Reese, R., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
apolis, Minn 
Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y. 
Rogers, W. C., sec’y-treas., Asbury Park Tr. Co., 


Asbury Park, N. J 
Ruff, W. J —_, Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
a. 


Wilkes- Barre 
Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., 
Ve. 


Bank, "Ric mond, 


Minne- 


American Nat’l 


Sexsmith, J. R., pub. Jefferson Co. Nat'l 
Bank, W atertown 


a a A., cash., 


. a 
ist Nat'l Bank, Brenham, 
Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
Tr. Co., Rich- 


Te 
Sclater, 
St., 


AG. 
Y. 


Sc ott, We 
mond, 


vice-pres., Virginia 
Va 


Keep us in touch with your 
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ee, W. M., mgr. new bus. dept., Wyoming 
at’l Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
aneun A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Kankakee, IIl. 
— M. M., asst. treas., Farmers & Merch- 
s Tr. Co., Greenville, Pa. 
Riviter. W. H., 122 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia, 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, ch. 

Smith, E. L., asst. cash., American Tr. & Bkg. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Snyder, Cc. F. Jr., adv. mer, 
Bank, Charleston, W. 
Spencer, Re. Wea Venn Ue Nat'l Bk., Ridgewood, 


Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 
Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 
Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., 

Bank & Tr. eon Toledo, Ohio. 
Sullivan, T. J., res., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle” St., Chicago, Il. 


Charleston Nat’l 


dept., Commerce 


"Danielson Tr. Co., 


Com’! Svgs. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., - at es Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, 
Thompson, R. H., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washi ington ‘Loan 
& Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 
Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat'l Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 


Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. 


Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 


w 

Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, A . V.P., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Madison, S. "D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svga 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 

Weisenburger, W. B., adv. dir., Nat’l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat'l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Wight, E. L., pub. mer., 485 
5th Ave., N. Y. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Aibany, N. me 

Williams, J. E., asst. cash., Third Nat’! Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’! Bank, 
Greenville, S. = 
Williams, M., pub. megr., 
Bank, Bittsburgh, a. 
Winship, A. L., V.P., Nat'l 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., tr. off., Mechanics Nat'l Bank, 
Trenton, N. 

Woolford, W., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., N. Y. 

Wormwood, Cc. K., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Hoggson Bros., 


Mellon National 


Shawmut Bank, 


Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e ea 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Me 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat'l Bank, imperiam, Pa 
Zimmerman, hambersburg Tr. Co., 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


© 
New Names 
Lam pm 1an, 


Buffalo, N 
cae 
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publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





Protection of Earnings 
By William J. Couse 


President Asbury Park Trust Compazy 


ARD work and a considerable 
H period of time are necessary for 
the average person to acquire a 
competence. The accumulation of years 
of endeavor may be quickly lost by un- 
wise ventures. We work and save to 
provide for ourselves and our families 
against the unforeseen—sickness, un- 
employment and other contingencies. 

Living expenses of the average home 
consume much of wages received for la- 
bor. The amount we are able to save 
by careful management should be prop- 
erly safeguarded. It is usually easier 
to save than it is to invest safely accu- 
mulated earnings. 

The necessity of providing increased 
incomes with which to meet constantly 
increasing expenses as families grow 
larger brings the temptation to try and 
find some quicker way of making money 
than the slower process by which the 
first savings were gotten together, so it 
ofttimes happens that many fall vic- 
tims to some scheme that holds out big 
returns. 

There are many people busy plan- 
ning how to capture the earnings of 
others. A lot of folks live by their wits, 
and the pity of it is they find so many 
willing to labor hard for them. It is 
estimated that in western Pennsylvania 
alone something like $100,000,000 of 
Liberty bonds have been exchanged by 
their innocent holders for worthless 
stock of some kind. 

Some way should be devised to bring 
home to the public the danger of put- 
ting money in stocks on the representa- 
tion of slick salesmen. The small in- 
vestor should be protected from stock 
jobbing schemes that take hard earned 
cash in exchange for worthless ‘‘scraps 
of paper.” 

There has been constant preaching 
about saving and the “Work and Save” 
slogan has been ringing in our ears 
strongly for the past seven years, but 
of what use is it to stress this if after 
working hard and practicing self denial 
the savings are dumped into things of 


no value. Income and principal both 
disappear. 

How intensely solicitous some people 
are to pass on the unsuspecting public 
new ways of making money by quick 
processes. Astounding profits are as- 
sured—stories told of how rapidly the 
stock is being sold and how fast the 
price is climbing. 

Get-rich-quick schemes palmed off as 
legitimate enterprises bring rich har- 
vests of the “coin of the realm’’ into 
pockets of promoters. A safe rule to 
follow is never to permit any salesman 
to rush through an order. It is profit- 
able to ponder well over any invest- 
ment offered and particularly the kind 
that is based on rich promises of abnor- 
mal gain. Time spent in considering 
and checking up the real values back 
of all offerings is time well spent and 
may in many cases save serious loss. 

Banking institutions have facilities 
for determining the intrinsic value and 
soundness of investments. The knowl- 
edge and experience gained by the bank 
official through his many opportunities 
for keeping in touch with investments, 
comparing underlying values and check- 
ing carefully the factors of safety in- 
volved, enable him to be of service in 
determining the integrity of an invest- 
ment. The public is entitled to the 
services of the bank in this connection 
and should feel free to consult its offi- 
cers. 

If this practice were followed many 
thousand dollars would not only be 
saved, but placed safely in sound in- 
vestments that would yield a good in- 
come and assure the ultimate payment 
of the principal as well. 

The experienced investor, before 
parting with his money, examines care- 
fully the soundness of value back of a 
security, having in mind first the safety 
of his principle, and accepts in return 
an income from it consistent with the 
current market rate for high grade in- 
vestments. 





New Building of the Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 


HEN you reach a decision to put up a new 

home for your bank, you will require the help 

of some one skilled by experience to render the high- 

est type of service— such as your bank is rendering to 

its depositors. It is precisely that kind of assistance 

that this organization is qualified to give you—as it 
has been already given to many other banks. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, La. 


UST a little over one year after the 
celebration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the Hibernia Bank and Trust 

Company of New Orleans, La., opened 
its banking rooms in the newest and 
finest building in New Orleans. The 
bank was founded in September, 1870, 
and the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing was laid on the fiftieth anniversary 
date, September 1, 1920, the bank hold- 
ing its opening reception October 15, 
1921. 

The Hibernia Bank Building is a 
twenty-three story structure, facing on 
three streets in the financial and com- 
mercial center of New Orleans, Caron- 
delet. Union and Gravier streets. The 
wines of the building are fourteen 
Sstor'cs, the central tower rising to a 


height of 355 feet, above the sidewalk. 
The tower is capped with a huge elec- 
tric lantern, which is visible for miles 
over the waterways surrounding the city 
of New Orleans, and has been officially 
charted by the Government as a light- 
house. 

The contract for the building was 
given to George A. Fuller Company of 
New York and New Orleans. The 
architects were Favrot and Livaudais of 
New Orleans and Alfred C. Bossom of 
New York. 

The first floor of the building is in 
the Renaissance style of architecture, 
is sixty feet in height, and is occu- 
pied by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., being located on the second 
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Senior officers’ platform 
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Directors’ room 


floor, with private elevators for the use 
of the latter company. 

The nineteenth floor will be used as 
a lunch room and rest room for all em- 
ployees of the bank. 

As an office building the structure is 
of the most modern arrangement, well 
appointed, and with the latest con- 
veniences and equipment. The wood- 
work and trim of the offices are of ma- 
hogany, and the banking room is fin- 
ished in American walnut, marble and 
bronze. 


MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The main banking room is 170 feet 
by 75 feet, exclusive of the savings de- 
partment, which is a third of the size 
again. In the center of the room is a 
carved marble information space. The 
senior officers occupy a raised platform 

ith private elevators to the president’s, 

‘ectors’ and consulting rooms, in ad- 

on to the conference rooms immedi- 

iv beside them. This platform is 
lurty-five feet long and extends across 
hc entire western end of the bank. AI- 


so, adjacent to the Carondelet street 
entrance and the entrance from the ele- 
vator lobby, are officers’ spaces, so that 
in spite of the great size of the bank- 
ing room immediate service is available 
in every department. 

No trouble or expense has been 
spared, or protective precaution omitted 
to make vault protection contain every- 
thing known to the vault engineer’s sci- 
ence, and in addition provision has been 
made so that the vaults can be flooded 
in a few minutes in case of riot or other 
necessity. 

Intercommunication between depart- 
ments and the handling of work with 
economy and expedition have received 
thoughtful study, and the furniture and 
fittings, whether of metal or walnut, all 
have a particular fitness for their posi- 
tion. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


“The Hibernia Bank of New Or- 
leans” opened for business in a modest 
office at 47 Camp street. On April 30, 
1870, twelve men met in the city and 
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Auditing department in the foreground, the central files are at the left rear, and the 
foreign department at the right rear 


held the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hibernia Bank. At 
that time New Orleans had a large 
Irish colony, and the idea prevailed that 
every effort should be made to win the 
confidence of the new citizens. Such 
names as “Irish-American” or “Anglo- 
American” were contemplated, but a 
final decision was given on “Hibernia” 
as it was more individual and euphoni- 
ous. 

In 1904 a thirteen story building was 
erected, now known as the “Carondelet 
Building.” At first the bank only occu- 
pied a part of the ground floor, but con- 
stantly expanding business made neces- 
sary the addition of more and more 
space, until the new building just com- 
pleted had to be considered. 


COMMUNITY BANKING 


The Hibernia Bank maintains offices 
in the more populous and progressive 
communities of the city. Each of the 
branch offices has a modern, well-ap- 
pointed structure, and is a complete 


bank in itself. They are located 
throughout the city: 

Industrial Branch, A. V. Wheeler, 
manager; Jefferson Branch, W. C. Wil- 
son, manager; Algiers Branch, Charles 
A. Hendricks, manager; Decatur Street 
Branch, E. F. LeBreton, manager; 
Charles Papini, manager foreign de- 
partment; Dryades Street Branch, 
Philip B. Ruello, manager; Mid-City 


Branch, Ben E. Hanna, manager. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company are: Hugh McCloskey, 
chairman of board; R. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent; Adolph Katz, vice-president and 
vice-chairman; R. W. Willmot, C. P. 
Ellis, A. P. Howard, F. W. Ellsworth, 
Charles Palfrey, Paul Villeré, F. E. 
Riess, R. N. Sims, vice-presidents; 
James H. Kepper, cashier; W. B. Ma- 
chado, R. J. Druhan, William F. Tutt, 
Charles E. Stevens, R. G. Fitzgerald, 
Louis P. Banchet, assistant cashiers; 
Louis V. DeGruy, trust officer; Bruce 
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Baird, manager foreign trade depart- 
ment; G. L. Woolley, manager credit 
department ; S. I. Jay, manager savings 
department; L. E. Thoman, safe de- 
posit officer; F. J. Swain, auditor; A. V. 
Wheeler, manager Industrial Franch; 
W. C. Wilson, manager Jefferson 
Branch; C. A. Henricks, manay-: Al- 
giers Branch; E. F. LeBreton, menager 
Decatur Street Branch; Charles Papini, 
manager foreign department; P. B. Ru- 
ello, manager Dryades Street Branch; 
B. E. Hanna, manager Mid-City 
Branch. 

The officers of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company are: R. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent; F. W. Ellsworth, Adolph Katz, 
vice-presidents; A. P. Howard, treas- 
urer; G. L. Woolley, secretary; J. J. 
Farrell, assistant secretary ; G. H. Nus- 
loch, sales manager; J. A. Baudean, as- 
sistant sales manager; Harold Schultz, 
manager New York office. 

The directors of the Hibernia Bank 
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and Trust Company are: C. E. All- 
geyer, Gus. B. Baldwin, A. Brittin, 
E. J. Caire, R. E. Craig, Jr., H. G. 
Dufour, Peter F. Dunn, C. P. Ellis, 
F. W. Ellsworth, F. W. Evans, J. T. 
Gibbons, Jr., George J. Glover, H. R. 
Gould, R. S. Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, 
Paul F. Jahncke, Adolph Katz, Ferdi- 
nand Katz, Frank L. Levy, Ernest M. 
Loeb, D. B. Martinez, J. J. Manson, 
C. S. Mathews, B. McCloskey, Hugh 
McCloskey, J. S. Otis, E. Overbeck, 
W. L. Richeson, W. P. Simpson, E. G. 
Schlieder, Hugh E. Vincent, Frederic 
Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot, S. Zemurray. 

The directors of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., are: C. E. Allgeyer, 
C. P. Ellis, F. W. Ellsworth, G. J. 
Glover, H. G. Dufour, R. S. Hecht, 
A. P. Howard, Adolph Katz, E. M. 
Loeb, B. McCloskey, Hugh McCloskey, 
Charles Palfrey, W. P. Simpson, P. H. 
Wilkinson, R. W. Wilmot. 
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Ideas and the Modern Banker 


They come and 


[DEAS are illusive. 
go. Good ideas are a rare article. 
The banker will find a distinctive 


first-aid in the idea file. A reference 
file of ideas which may be gone over 
occasionally and thought about, is of 
distinct value to the busy banking exec- 
utive. 

If each idea, good or bad, is noted 
systematically as it comes up, classified 
and filed, the busy banker may at any 
time put his fingers on valuable data 
which offers immediate opportunity for 
business-building. 

The very act of keeping the file up 
stimulates the thinking out of ideas and 
the desire to find ideas which may be 
useful at some future time. 

It is advisable to do the work your- 
self, since the very act of classifying 
and collating the ideas sometimes pro- 
duces most valuable results. A small 
card index file which takes up but 


twelve inches of space on your desk is 
all that is required, with plenty of plain 
white 3 x 5 cards on which to jot down 
your ideas. 

Articles by leading authorities and 
experts of the day, on various subjects 
of banking interest, are dealt with in 
the fugitive press, or featured in maga- 
zines or published in book form. If 
there is no concerted plan to collect, 
classify and file an index to such data, 
much of it is lost and forgotten, and 
when it is most wanted cannot be found. 

Ideas are also picked up at business 
clubs, association meetings, talks with 
business men and bankers. 

Some simple arrangement, therefore, 
which enables the banker to preserve his 
own ideas as well as those of others, 
adaptable to his own business problems, 
will give him a valuable first-aid kit for 
business-building not possessed by 
those who fail to recognize its value. 
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First National Bank in St. Louis 





The commodious savings department where courteous service is rendered many thousands of 
savings depositors 

















HE First National Bank in St. 

Louis, the largest national bank 

west of the Mississippi and one of 
the twelve largest banks in the United 
States, was brought about by the con- 
solidation of three old St. Louis banks, 
in July, 1919, the St. Louis Union 
Bank, Mechanics-American National 
Bank and the Third National Bank, 
which welded together sufficient re- 
sources to create a financial institution 
prepared to meet the increasing de- 
mands of St. Louis, the rapidly growing 
industrial and commercial area of the 
great Mississippi Valley, at the same 
time retaining all those characteristics 
and facilities to make it possible to take 
care of the business and needs of the 
smallest depositor. 

The First National Bank, with its 
affiliated institutions, the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company (trust service) 
and the First National Company (in- 
vestment service) renders a complete 
banking service under one roof. In 
addition to the main floor, it occupies 
six other floors, giving it 107,958 square 
feet in all. 

The main floor is one of the largest 
in the country and beautifully designed. 
The combination of the stately dark 
green marble columns with the rich gold 
tinting of the decorations is an unusual 
and striking departure in bank archi- 
tecture. The impressiveness of the in- 
terior is increased by the artistically de- 
signed lighting fixtures, which are 
placed not only for the convenience of 
bank patrons, but also to bring about 
contrasting values of color combination. 
The walls are dark brown marble and 
the cages are bronze to match. 

The second floor is occupied by the 
executive managers and the affiliated in- 
stitution, the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company ; the third floor, by the transit 
and bookkeeping department; the 
fourth floor by the auditing and record- 
ing department; the fifth floor by the 
credit, new business and advertising de- 
partments, and the sixth by the indus- 
trial service department. 

“he directors’ room is also on the 
sixth floor. It is furnished in English 
va'nut, with artistic lighting floor and 
ceiling fixtures. The walls are also of 
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The First National Bank in St. Louis 






English walnut to harmonize with the 
furniture. 

The total resources of the First Na- 
tional Bank are over $132,000,000. It 
has forty-one directors who are men of 
ability, prominent and successful in tlie 
business world, demonstrated leaders in 
many lines of industry, well acquainted 
with the scope of the bank’s operations 
and fully cognizant of their responsi- 
bility to the bank’s depositors. It has 
forty-two officers who are men of ma- 
ture character and judgment with many 
years of broad banking experience, 
qualified to serve the public successfully 
and satisfactorily. It has 610 employ- 
ees, and its daily transactions average 
more than 81,000. 

The officers of the bank are: N. A. 
McMillan, Walker Hill and F. O. 
Watts, executive managers; F. O. 
Watts, president; Richard S. Hawes, 
W. T. Ravenscroft, Walter W. Smith, 
Frank O. Hicks, F. V. Dubrouillet, Jo- 
seph S. Calfee, C. E. French, E. C. Stu- 
art, M. E. Holderness, J. R. Cooke, 
W. F. Gephart, C. Hobart Chase, Bert 
H. Lang, vice-presidents; Charles L. 
Allen, cashier; E. G. Coffman, D’A. P. 
Cooke, Oliver G. Lucas, H. Haill, A. 
W. Haill, F. C. Hunt, Richard L. King, 
C. B. Schmidt, R. Palmer McElroy, 
James McCleave, Charles Morris, W. C. 
Stauss, L. M. Watts, assistant cash- 
iers; William C. Tompkins, auditor. 

The directors are: N. A. McMillan, 
Walker Hill, Eugene H. Angert, W. C. 
Arthurs, James F. Ballard, Joseph D. 
Bascom, John I. Beggs, William n. 
Bixby, Robert S. Brookings, August A. 
Busch, L. Ray Carter, B. B. Culver, 
William H. Danforth, John T. Davis, 
F. B. Eiseman, John D. Filley, John 
Fowler, S. H. Fullerton, Warren God- 
dard, Benjamin Gratz, Thomas H. 
West, F. O. Watts, John L. Green, E. 
W. Grove, Jackson Johnson, Robert 
McK. Jones, John B. Kennard, H. H. 
Langenberg, E. K. Ludington, Edw. 
Mallinckrodt, E. D. Nims, H. L. Park- 
er, John F. Shepley, Moses Shoenberg, 
A. J. Siegel, George W. Simmons, Wal- 
lace D. Simmons, M. E. Singleton, 
James E. Smith, J. Clark Streett, M. B. 
Wallace. 
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Investment division, First National Company 
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Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis 


NE of the oldest banks in St. 
O Louis, in fact the second oldest 

bank in Missouri, is the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, having as its 
forebear the German Savings Institu- 
tion, which was incorporated as the 
German Saving Institution by an act 
of the state’s general assembly on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1853. 

The first location of the bank was at 
35 North Main street. In 1857 it 
moved into its own newly erected build- 
ing on the corner of Main and Market 
streets. Meanwhile the center of the 
business community of St. Louis had 
been gradually moving toward the 
north and west, and the bank moved in- 
to new quarters in the Merchants Ex- 
change Building, at the corner of Third 
and Pine streets. There it remained 
until 1893, when it moved into the new 
Planters Hotel Building on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine streets. 

In the early part of 1912 the bank 
negotiated a ninety-nine-year optional 
lease on the southeast corner of Broad- 
wav and Pine streets and laid the cor- 
nerstone of a new building, where it 
remained until its recent consolidation. 

The bank now occupies the south- 
west corner of Broadway and Olive, in 
its own building, one of the largest 
business blocks in St. Louis. 

During these years the capital was 
increased at various times to meet the 
growing business until finally the bank 
has become one of the largest and saf- 
est west of the Mississippi, with a cap- 
ital of $3,000,000, a surplus of $1,000,- 
000 and total resources of $50,000,000. 

At the time of the World War the 
old name of the institution was dropped 
and it became the Liberty Bank. In 
January, 1921, the Liberty Bank con- 
solidated with the Central National 
Bank, with the new name of the Lib- 
erty Central Trust Company. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BANKING 
QUARTERS 

On the first floor of the building the 

savings department occupies the south- 


west corner. The offices on either side 
of t! Broadway entrance are occupied 


by officers of the bank. With the pres- 
ident’s office these extend to the Olive 
street entrance. The directors’ room, 
done in paneled English, is on the third 
floor, as is the lunch room, which seats 
92 persons. 

Simplicity of decoration and ar- 
rangement characterizes all the depart- 
ments. The walls are of clear-face Ten- 
nessee marble. ‘The bond department 
occupies the Olive street side of the sec- 
ond floor, and, with the exception of 
the cashier’s cage, is divided by low 
marble walls. Down the central corri- 
dor from this department is the trust 
department, enclosed with the same low 
walls. 

The safe deposit department is in the 
basement, reached by a marble stair- 
case or elevator from the main banking 
room. Around the walls of the’ room 
are the coupon booths, including rooms 
for the accommodation of more than 
one person, and committee consultation 
rooms. 

The vault is constructed of 24-inch 
reinforced concrete, with an inside lin- 
ing of 114-inch steel plates, including 
a 14-inch layer of five-ply non-drillable 
chrome steel, making it absolutely fire- 
proof and theftproof. The inside of the 
vault is of highly polished steel, pan- 
eled on the ceiling. There are 3500 
safe deposit boxes installed, and the 
vault has a maximum capacity of fifteen 
thousand. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK 


The present officers of the bank are: 
J. L. Johnston, president; H. Hunicke, 
M. R. Sturtevant, T. E. Newcomer, E. 
Barklage, R. R. Clabaugh, Jacob Ber- 
ger, W. C. Connett, J. J. Frey, William 
C. Uhri, Louis Fusz, Ch. A. Lemp, vice- 
presidents; J. M. Garesche, R. P. ‘Titus, 
Alex. M. Lewis, J. M. Curlee, H. M. 
Berger, E. L. Slocum, W. A. Gor- 
don, assistant vice-presidents; Erastus 
Wells, secretary; A. N. Kingsbury, 
cashier; C. B. Trigg, J. N. Sommer, 
H. F. Rein, assistant cashiers; I. P. 
Harrington, auditor; J. J. Scherrer, 
manager safe deposit department; H. J. 
Miller, assistant trust officer. 
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J. L. JOHNSTON 
President Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis 


T the head of the Liberty Central Trust Company is J. L. 
s Johnston, a native of Kentucky. He was born in Louisville in 
1886 and is one of the youngest presidents of a banking institution 
the size of the Liberty Central Trust Company. As a young man he 
entered the employ of the Bass-Johnston Banking Company of 
Ashland, Mo., now the Bank of Ashland, and in 1905, when only 
twenty years old, was elected cashier of the bank and served in 
that capacity for two years. 

In 1907 he went to Muskogee, Okla., as first vice-president and 
director of the First National Bank. In 1910 he went to Kansas 
City and assisted in the organization of the National Reserve Bank, 
and served as cashier and director. In February, 1915, Mr. John- 
ston went to St. Louis as vice-president of the German Savings 
Institution, and on October 28, 1916, he was elected president of the 
German Savings Institution. 

Mr. Johnston is now vice-president of the St. Louis Clearing-House 
Association, a member of the board of directors and executive 
committee of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company, and also 
a member of the board of directors of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 
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Savings department, southwest corner of b inking room 
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Board of directors’ room 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


This marble staircase leads from the center of the main banking room to the safe deposit vaults 
in the basement 
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Safe deposit department, Liberty Central Trust Company 


Entrance to the safe deposit vault, Liberty Central Trust Company 
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Italian Discount and Trust Company, New York 


The Italian Discount and Trust Company 


Resumes Business 


MOST commendable occurrence 

in New York banking circles 

was the successful resumption 
of business on February 15 last of the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
which had been closed since December 
29 last, as a result of the failure of its 
parent bank, the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, Rome, Italy, which closed its 
doors on the same date, thereby closing 
nearly two hundred branches scattered 
throughout the world. The closing of 
the Banca di Sconto marked one of the 
large failures in international banking 
circles in recent years. 

Instead of admitting that the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company was a 
failure, its officers set about to rehabili- 
tate their institution, according to Mr. 
Potter, the vice-president representing 
American interests. This task seemed 
almost hopeless, as the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company had on deposit 
with the Banca Italiana di Sconto the 
equivalent of almost six million dollars 
in lire, representing the majority of 
savings of all their Italian depositors. 


while the Banca Italiana di Sconto had 
only three million dollars on deposit with 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany. The problem of the officers was 
to have the Banca Italiana di Sconto 
receivers release some one hundred 
and thirty million lire to the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company or have 
some other Italian institution assume 
the liabilities of the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto to the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company. Both of these plans 
seemed well nigh impossible, as the 
first meant giving a preference to the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company 
over all their branches and the second 
meant some other Italian institution as- 
suming an almost certain loss merely 
from a standpoint of patriotism to Ital- 
ian American depositors. 

Fortunately, E. Gerli, president of 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, and one of the most distinguished 
Italians in America, was in Italy when 
the bank suspended and, due to his un- 
ceasing efforts in Rome together with 
those of the officers of the bank in Amer- 
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JULIAN W. POTTER GIOVANNI GIRARDON 
Vice-president Vice-president 


Main banking room and officers’ quarters 
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ica, the Banca d’Italia, which is the 
largest of the three Government banks 
of issue for the Kingdom of Italy, patri- 
otically assumed the liabilities of the 
Banca Italiana di Sconto and made 
available all the funds held by them 
which belonged to the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company of New York, 
thereby permitting the American insti- 
tution to reopen with its capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000 unimpaired. In 
the meantime the local officers had suc- 
ceeded in liquidating practically all of 
the bank’s loans, and their opening 
statement showed more than $11,000,- 
000 in cash to meet $9,000,000 of de- 
posits. The company has now severed 
relations with the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, and is doing its Italian business 
with the Banca d'Italia. 

The Italian Discount and Trust 
Company was established on Armistice 
Day by an American banking firm and 
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the Banca Italiana di Sconto of Rome. 
Julian W. Potter represented the Amer- 
ican stockholders as vice-president, and 
Giovanni Girardon represented the 
Banca Italiana di Sconto interests as 
vice-president. Under their able man- 
agement the bank made great prog- 
ress. In April, 1921, the Amer- 
ican stockholders sold their interest in 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The unfailing confidence of the de- 
positors was another remarkable phase 
of the situation, as evidenced by the 
lack of large withdrawals and the de- 
positing of substantial new funds, and 
it is freely predicted that the ability 
and resourcefulness of its present offi- 
cers, who have pulled it through the 
crisis, will make the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company again one of the 
leading Italian banks in America. 
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The Security National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company of St. Louis 


By J. Lionberger Davis 


Chairman of the Board 


HE Security National Bank Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of St. 
Louis is a new type of national 
bank which has been organized to meet 
the growing demand of those who want 
to deposit their money in a bank which 
makes no commercial loans, but safe- 
guards its depositors by investing its 
own funds and all of its deposits only 
in high grade securities which are suit- 
able for trust and savings bank funds. 
The fundamental principle of the 
bank is to render specialized service to 
those who want to save, with the great- 
est possible safeguards; invest wisely, 
with the greatest security ; and put their 
property, while they are alive and can 
observe or participate in its manage- 
ment, in such shape that they may enjoy 
it during their own lives, and give it 


permanent form for the benefit of those 
who follow them. 

The capital and surplus of the bank 
and all of its deposits, except cash and 
other reserves, will be invested in high 
grade securities which are suitable for 
the investment of trust and savings bank 
funds. A list of these investments will 
be published from time to time for the 
information of stockholders and depos- 
itors. The prevailing rates of interest 
will be paid on savings accounts of any 
amount; and on checking-accounts of 
over $500 average balance. The bank 
will accept time deposits and issue cer- 
tificates therefor and will sell foreign 
exchange and travelers’ checks and issue 
letters of credit. 

No commercial loans will be made; 
and no collateral loans, except upon se- 
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curities of the same kind and grade as 
the bank would purchase for its own 
account. No loans will be made to any 
director, officer or employee of the 
bank; and no securities will be pur- 
chased directly or indirectly from any 
director, officer, employee or stockhold- 
er of the bank. 

The bank will take part in no promo- 
tions and will have no interest of any 
character which will prevent it or its 
officers and directors from giving sound 
and unbiased advice and service to its 
patrons. 

The bank will specialize in the fol- 
lowing investment and trust services: 
investment advice in the purchase and 
sale of securities for its patrons; cus- 
todian for the safekeeping of securities, 
collecting the income therefrom, render- 
ing statements and remitting such in- 
come at stated periods; agent and trus- 
tee for the living who wish to create an 
estate and observe and participate in its 
management during their own lives; ex- 
ecutors and administrator for the ad- 
ministration of testamentary trusts; 
continuous service for heirs—the bank 
will continue to serve the beneficiaries 
of the deceased either as trustee under 
the terms of a will or as agent of such 
beneficiaries by voluntary agreement. 

Any service which the bank can ren- 
der to those who are savers and inves- 
tors will be offered on reasonable terms 
so that its patrons may accumulate cap- 
ital and create a fund which, when wise- 
ly invested, will enable them to look for- 
ward to the “rainy day” or to the time 
when their house must be in order be- 
fore their active life ceases. The bank 
will not offer or perform legal services 
because its directors believe that a bank 
is a financial institution and should con- 
fine its activities to financial service. 

The investment committee, consisting 
at present of the following directors: 
J. Lionberger Davis, Byron W. Moser, 
Fred L. Denby, George F. Steedman, 
Joseph W. Lewis, Louis H. Waltke and 
L. Guy Blackmer, will pass on all in- 
vestments of the bank and its patrons. 

The following investment rules have 
been adopted by the board of directors: 


1. The first and all-important is ab- 
solute security of principal. 
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2. Buy only from a reputable, expe- 
rienced bond house ; and buy—do not let 
let anyone sell to you. 

3. Study general conditions affect- 
ing interest rates and classes of securi- 
ties, and do not hesitate to sell what 
you would not at the time buy. 

4. Diversify investments, when pos- 
sible, both in character and geograph- 
ical distribution, and buy seasoned 
bonds rather than new issues. Do not 
invest in multiples of more than $25,000 
for the present. 

5. Buy bonds of the United States 
and bonds guaranteed unconditionally 
by the United States. 

6. Buy no municipal bonds of any 
state, county or city which has not a 
good record—no matter what the 
temptation may be. Buy no bonds of 
cities with less than 20,000 population, 
unless they are suburbs adjacent to 
large and growing cities. Buy no bonds 
of any city which is losing population, 
and refer to the United States Census 
reports for this information. Buy no 
state, county or city bonds if the non- 
income producing debt exceeds, or may 
by law exceed, 10 per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation and avoid bonds of 
counties and cities which are dependent 
on one crop or industry. Buy no coun- 
ty bonds unless the population is over 
20,000. Buy all other state, county and 
municipal bonds; but watch them and 
periodically check up statements relat- 
ing thereto to see that their fiscal prac- 
tices are sound. Compare assessed val 
uations from time to time to see if there 
are any unusual changes. 

7. Buy only the highest grade rail- 
road, public utility or industrial bonds; 
and then only listed or quoted securi- 
ties. See that there are strong issues 
of junior securities behind the bonds 
you buy and that there is as much stock 
(on which dividends have been paid for 
at least two consecutive years) as bonds 
outstanding. Buy bonds issued under 
closed mortgages only, unless restric- 
tions are sufficiently sound with respect 
of further issue. Buy bonds of only 
the strong railroads (following the rules 
of the Massachusetts, New York and 
Connecticut Savings Bank Laws) and 
of only the strong utilities serving 
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larger cities. For the present avoid 
street railway bonds and _ industrial 
bonds. 

8. When offerings are made, have 
them presented in writing; and, before 
buying, detach names of sellers so that 
after you have made sure that the bonds 
are absolutely sound you will consider 
price, interest-rate and yield only. 

9. Do not let bond salesmen talk to 
you. Do your own thinking, which, 
however little your experience, is more 
than you can expect from a man who 
wants to sell bonds on a commission. 


10. If in doubt about a bond, ask 
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two good disinterested bond houses 
about it, and if both do not agree that 
the bond is absolutely sound and safe, 
let it go. Remember always that you 
are performing a sacred trust. Consid- 


er the money you invest as the last 
funds of your wife, mother or sister— 
all they will have for their support. 


The new bank is at Eighth street be- 
tween Olive and Locust streets in St. 
Louis. The officers are: J. Lionberger 
Davis, chairman of the board; Byron 
W. Moser, president; Fred L. Denby, 
vice-president and cashier; Leo J. 
Quinn, assistant cashier. 


WS 
Some Bank Credit Problems 


QUESTION: In analyzing a finan- 
cial statement, how do you consider 
fixed charges such as interest on bonded 
debt, short term serial note payments 


and interest, and sinking fund require- 
ments ?>—W. M. B. 


ANSWER: It is indeed very important 
that all fixed charges such as you mention 
which are payable within twelve months 
from statement date be included among the 
quick liabilities or the proper notation made 
elsewhere. Mortgage or other bonded in- 
debtedness which does not become due for 
a period of years is, of course, considered a 
slow asset and has no particular bearing on 
current working capital against which bank 
lines are based. The interest on this bond- 
ed indebtedness for the coming year, how- 
ever, is a very quick liability, and if the full 
amount is not included with the liabilities 
on the statement, notation of the coming 
payment should be made on the back of the 
statement analysis form and given due con- 
sideration when analyzing the statement. 

Short term serial notes maturing within 
the current year are also a quick liability, 
as well as the interest on the total issue. 
The balance of the issue, maturing in later 
years, may be considered as slow unless it 
is evident that the company will have some 
serious «ifficulty in making payment or sat- 
isfactorily refunding the notes. If the in- 
terest on all of these notes for the coming 
year is not included with the liabilities on 
the statement, due notation should likewise 
be made on the back of the analysis form 
as before mentioned. 

Sinking fund requirements for the current 


year are a quick asset and should not be 
overlooked when setting up the statement 
or when making an analyzation. In this 
connection it is well to compare fixed 
charges, such as described, with net earn- 
ings for the past year or with average earn- 
ings. If such charges have been but barely 
earned, there is the possibility that sooner 
or later the company may have a poor year, 
certain charges not paid, and as a result 
foreclosure proceeding brought by certain 
bond or note holders. 

Where there is a note or bond issue, an- 
other important point of consideration is to 
ascertain whether or not the indenture un- 
der which these securities have been issued 
requires or demands at all times a certain 
relationship between net current assets and 
bonded indebtedness. Such covenants are 
often very attractive and necessary to the 
bondholders, but are points of grave consid- 
eration to the bankers which are extending 
accommodation to the company on straight 
paper. An illustration of this point may 
be found in the affairs of a well known com- 
pany which is now in the hands of receivers. 
The indenture in this case stipulated that 
the net quick assets should at all times 
equal or exceed the bonded debt and in case 
of failure to maintain this relationship the 
bondholders had the right to foreclose. For 
some years after the bonds were issued the 
company made progress and the banks con- 
tinued to accommodate it in large sized 
amounts. After the war, however, when 
conditions were not so propitious and every- 
one was feeling the effects of inflation and 
subsequent deflation, the net current assets 
of this company fell slightly below the 
bonded indebtedness, and although the cur- 
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rent assets were approximately ten times 
current liabilities and sales had increased, 
the bondholders took action and a receiver- 
ship followed. 

Judging from the foregoing, it can be 
seen that fixed charges of all kinds should 
be given very careful consideration by the 
bank credit man, and also the important 
features of the bond indenture should be 
kept in a prominent place in the credit 
folder. 


QUESTION: Is the paper of a com- 
pany having a surplus considerably in 
excess of its paid-in capital considered 
a proper banking risk, and if not please 
state reasons?>—F. G. L. 


ANSWER: The mere fact that a com- 
pany’s surplus is larger than its capital is 
in itself hardly a cause for criticism. In 
these days of tremendous deflation, when so 
often a sudden fall in prices and consequent 
inventory depreciation have wiped out a 
company’s surplus almost entirely, a strong 
showing in this particular is usually looked 
upon as a favorable sign. It must be re- 
membered that there may be some particular 
reason for allowing surplus to increase to a 
larger size than the capital stock. For in- 
stance, it may be that the capital stock tax 
in the state of incorporation is very high, 
and for this reason the amount of actual 
invested capital is kept at a small figure. 
Or it may be that the stock of the corpo- 
ration in question is closely held, perhaps 
exclusively by the members of one family, 
and that these have no desire or reason for 
extending the capital to larger proportions. 

It must also be remembered that a large 
surplus is often an evidence of good earning 
power. Every company which is well man- 
aged should in normal times be able to earn 
more than the actual requirements for cur- 
rent and fixed charges and dividends, and 
as a result the gradual increase.in surplus 
earnings may in time mount into a large fig- 
ure and possibly overshadow the criginal 
paid-in capital. Of course, if surplus is in- 
creased merely by appreciation of real es- 
tate and propertv tough a re-appraisal, 
by the insertion of good will or because of 
other bookkeeping entries, the increase in 
surplus will represent simply an inflation of 
already existing values, and will not be the 
result of any increased or accumulated earn- 
ing power by the corporation in question. 

The reasons that cause a very large sur- 
plus sometimes to be regarded as a danger 
signal are as follows: It is claimed that with 
this condition existent, it is quite possible 
for the directors or the majority stockholder 
of a company to suddenly declare unusually 
large dividends and by this means diminish 
or impair the concern’s surplus to such an 
extent that it may be in danger of becoming 
insolvent. It is argued that directors can- 
not legally pay dividends from capital or 
impair capital by paying dividends from 


unearned surplus, but there is nothing to 
prevent them from making large payments 
from earned surplus. While this conten- 
tion is true it must be remembered that 
surplus is not by any means entirely cash, 
but is represented by cash, merchandise, 
receivables and other assets, and only by 
converting a large portion of these items 
into cas could a concern’s surplus be paid 
out in dividends. Of course, this might be 
done in one way or another, but, generally 
speaking, a bank would not be doing busi- 
ness with a company whose moral risk could 
be so subjected to doubt. Again, there 
would ordinarily be little to be gained by 
paying out excessive dividends with the evi- 
dent intent of wrecking the business, and 
could the intent be proven the directors 
would no doubt be held legally responsible 
for their action and be obliged to make re- 
payment. One or two instances come to 
mind at this time, especially that of a well 
known railroad, where directors were made 
to repay a large sum because of their ille- 
gal action relative to dividends. 

In order to obviate the danger of any 
such contingency arising it is generally con- 
ceded that banks should require the endorse- 
ments of the principal parties at interest 
when extending accommodation. Not only 
should the banker know the worth of these 
endorsements as well as something about 
the other interests and activities of the en- 
dorsers, but he should, of course, have a full 
knowledge of the ability and experience of 
the management, conditions in the line, pros- 
pects for future success, et cetera. It is 
needless to say that if the endorsers are 
actively engaged in the management of the 
business the risk is possibly a better one 
than if they are connected with various en- 
terprises and consequently not as _ vitally 
interested in the success of the particular 
business. 

Everything else being equal, bankers 
would, on the whole, no doubt, prefer to 
see a surplus of moderate size yet one which 
reflects a good earning power and would 
care for contingencies and losses, without 
permitting capital to become impaired. 


QUESTION: If receivables are dis- 
counted by a concern at its bank, should 
mention of this financing be shown in 
the balance sheet, or should merely a 
notation be made at the bottom of the 
statement setting forth this contingent 
liability ?—R. L. D. 

ANSWER: It is immaterial as to which 
method is followed if the fact that receiv- 
ables have been discounted is clearly set 
forth somewhere on the face of the state- 
ment form. When referring to receivables 
in this question we assume that you refer to 
notes receivable and trade acceptances, as 
these are the kinds of trade paper which 
may be discounted. Accounts receivable rep- 
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resent open book accounts, and the seller 
or creditor has no actual notes or written 
negotiable promises of payment. He, there- 
fore, cannot discount accounts receivable at 
his bank, although he can, of course, assign 
them in certain directions should he so de- 
sire. 

The two methods of indicating on a state- 
ment that receivables have been discounted 
are as follows: First, to show with the as- 
sets both the full amount of receivables ow- 
ing and the amount discounted, and to ex- 
tend the remainder or the amount still 
owned as an actual quick asset; second, to 
include with the assets merely the remain- 
der of those not discounted, and to mention 
in a footnote that certain bills have been 
discounted and not yet paid. 

The discounting of receivables never cre- 
ates a direct liability and hence the amount 
under discount cannot accurately be placed 
with accounts of bills payable on the liabil- 
ity side of the statement. In other words, a 
mere shifting of assets takes place, the item 
of cash being increased and that of receiv- 
ables lowered. No direct liability is in- 
curred as, for example, when borrowings 
from a bank are made on straight paper and 
actual direct promissory notes given. 

The discounting of receivables, however, 
creates a contingent liability due to the fact 
that while they will no doubt be paid by the 
makers, there is a possibility that they may 
not, in which event the concern discounting 
them will be responsible to the bank for 
payment. As there is no offsetting entry 
for such a contingent liability, it is cus- 
tomary to set forth this contingency as 
above mentioned. 

It is always well for a banker to ascertain 
(by direct questioning or otherwise) as to 
whether a customer has any contingent lia- 
bilities on statement date or in fact at any 
other time during the year. Some customers 
neglect to mention these matters, either will- 
fully or because of ignorance as to their 
importance, and it is, therefore, up to the 
banker to look into the matter. For exam- 

le, certain concerns may have contingent 
iabilities throughout most of the year, yet 
will clean these up at statement time and 
can consequently answer that they have no 
contingent liabilities on statement date. If 
the banker does not go further in his ques- 
tioning, therefore, he may overlook some 
important matters which will have quite a 
direct bearing on the credit risk. 

The question as to whether receivables 
should or should not be discounted is one 
which is often discussed among bankers. 
Generally speaking, there seems to be no 
Serious reason why receivables should not be 
discounted, as the borrower obtains addi- 
tional working capital. Most concerns, how- 


ever, obtain the major portion of their funds 
from the discounting of their own promis- 
sory notes, and the discounting of receiv- 
ables is confined to emergency borrowings 
and is more or less infrequent. In some 
kinds of business, of course, many trade 
acceptances and notes are received, and in 
such cases bank lines of accommodation 
might be almost entirely based on receiv- 
ables. 

From the banker’s viewpoint there is like- 
wise no great objection to the discounting 
of receivables, as such paper is two name 
and possibly somewhat safer than the usual 
single name paper. The desirability of re- 
ceiving such paper depends somewhat on the 
treatment of the banks concerned. In other 
words, it would be unfair for one bank to 
obtain receivables entirely whereas another 
bank having the account was accommodat- 
ing the concern only on straight paper. The 
second bank would be basing its accommo- 
dation upon the concern’s current asset po- 
sition and this position might be more or 
less undermined by the discounting of a 
large amount of receivables. 

Some houses not only use the borrowing 
facilities of their banks, but also sell part 
or all of their receivables and open accounts 
to what are known as discount companies 
or commercial bankers, and often at high 
rates of interest. Where this practice is 
followed it is quite evident that the borrow- 
er is trading a little too actively for the 
amount of capital involved, and the matter 
should be watched carefully so that the con- 
cern in question will not become over ex- 
tended. ‘The ordinary purpose of bank bor- 
rowing is to enable the business man to 
carry his receivables and to buy and make 
up goods for sale. If too large an amount 
of business or trading is done for the 
amount of actual invested capital, the banks 
having the account may find that their 
funds are being used in the capacity of 
permanent rather than temporary capital 
and when they wish to withdraw later on 
may be unable to do so. 





The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable bank credit man to answer 
the inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit men and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the initials of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case the ques- 
tion is not one of particular interest tb bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it is requested that they be direct 
and to the point but that sufficient necessary 
detail be included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York.—Editor. 
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Review of 


the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 


in the Opinions of 


HE attacks of the agricultural 

bloc in Congress upon the admin- 

istration of the Federal Reserve 
System and the effort to obtain by legis- 
lation special recognition for the farm- 
er interests in the personnel of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board constitute a grave 
menace to the services of the Federal 
Reserve System and, in consequence, a 
menace to the country’s welfare,” de- 
clares “The Guaranty Survey” of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
The survey continues: 


While the proposed legislation in its most 
dangerous form, that of explicitly requiring 
the President to appoint a farmer to the 
Reserve Board, has been modified, the sub- 
stitute, which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and which increases the membership of 
the Board on the reported understanding 
that a farmer will receive the appointment, 
does not disguise the purpose of the agri- 
cultural interests to secure special treat- 
ment. 

While there is validity in the contention 
of the farmers that the operation of eco- 
nomic forces at present reacts unfavorably 
on their position, it is clear that the course 
now being pursued in Congress will not 
only fail to alleviate the adverse situation 
but will render it more complex and diffi- 
cult of correction. Any attempt in contra- 
vention of economic laws, in this case as 
regards money and credit in relation to the 
agriculturists, to secure the advantage of 
special interests must inevitably arouse false 
hopes and delay necessary adjustments in 
accordance with sound economic principles. 
Moreover, the placing of a “dirt” farmer on 
the governing board of the national bank- 
ing system cannot serve the agriculturists 
as « medium for solving their problems. 

The Federal Reserve Board, the Advisory 


Banks and Bankers 


Council of the Board, and numerous stu- 
dents of banking practice and _ principles 
have repeatedly cited incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the agricultural districts have not 
been discriminated against in the matter of 
granting credit. The report of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry contains further supporting data. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM’S COOPERATION 


That the Reserve banks have coéperated 
in extending assistance to farmers with un- 
stinted liberality is indicated by the fact 
that, contrary to the statement that credit 
to the farmers was withdrawn during the 
fall of 1920, the Reserve banks in industrial 
centers were advancing approximately $200,- 
000,000 to the Reserve banks in the agricul- 
tural districts in November of that year, 
when loans were at the peak. In other 
words, when the Reserve banks in the essen- 
tially agricultural districts, in consequence 
of liberal aid to farmers, were endangering 
their gold reserves, they were permitted to 
borrow (from the East) to maintain their 
reserve positions. 

From the first week of May, 1920, to the 
last week of April, 1921, the loans of the 
Federal Reserve System to member banks 
in non-agricultural districts decreased more 
than 28 per cent., and loans in semi-agricul- 
tural districts remained practically station- 
ary. Loans to member banks in agricul- 
tural sections, on the other hand, increased 
by more than half in the same period. An- 
swer to the criticism that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has authorized or allowed the 
lending to speculative interests in the 
eastern financial centers of funds which 
should have been used for purposes of agri- 
cultural development in the West need take 
no other course than a reference to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

The Federal Reserve Board has no money 
to lend and is not, itself, engaged in prac- 
tical banking. The Board is the supervis- 
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ing body of the Reserve banks, whose gov- 
erning bodies themselves have the discretion 
to discount the paper of their member 
banks, in the West and South as well as in 
the East, so long as this paper originates 
in bona fide transactions and meets the 
other requirements as regards maturity, 
etc., as defined in the Federal Reserve Act. 

The most significant feature of the effort 
to impair the integrity of the Reserve Board 
is perhaps the fact that it is an exemplifica- 
tion of the potentialities of a class legisla- 
tive movement. Whereas the farmers seem 
to believe that they are achieving a “vic- 
tory,” though it in no wise gives them con- 
trol over the fundamental factors which un- 
derlie the depressed state of their industry, 
the responsible group in Congress has se- 
cured a degree of power and prestige which 
does not augur well in view of impending 
legislation. ‘The most objectionable features 
of the emergency tariff act are the outcome 
of this influence, which has also been largely 
responsible for the enactment of an econom- 
ically unsound tax law that is constricting 
business and commercial initiative and from 
which the farmers as a class suffer fully as 
much as any other element. Uncurbed, such 
owerful interests may go to still further 
finan with dangerous legislation. 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


The present class agitation in many re- 
spects is not unlike that which developed 
during the agrarian movement which was 
initiated soon after the Civil War and which 
culminated in the nineties, with attempts to 
force a “sufficient” issue of Government pa- 
per money, the abolition of national banks, 
and a revision of the tariff dictated by nar- 
row class interests. In a period in which 
economic forces are unsettled and are seek- 
ing to find proper relationships, a lack of 
understanding of the fundamental elements 
in the situation is not uncommon. A con- 
certed movement based on a misconception 
of the causes and the remedies for such a 
situation oftentimes may gain considerable 
headway and result in unsound legislation 
before its dangers are realized and correc- 
tive action is undertaken. The experience 
of the past should teach the farmers that 
their prosperity cannot be effected apart 
from the readjustment which the whole 
world is striving for and that it can be re- 
stored only when the causes of the general 
maladjustment are recognized and means 
found to eliminate them. 


DISTURBANCE IS WORLD-WIDE 


By now it should be fully understood that 
the depression is not confined to this coun- 
try, but is world-wide. A general but un- 
even decline in prices and involuntary unem- 
ployment have resulted in a reduction of the 
purchasing power of most classes of con- 
sumers. It is this world-wide industrial and 
commercial disturbance, rather than _re- 


stricted credit, that constitutes the heart of 
the farmers’ problem. 

Largely because prices of farm products 
have declined further from the peak levels 
of 1920 than many other prices, the condi- 
tion of the agricultural industry is acute and 
requires, perhaps, special treatment. The 
farmer’s land represents a large capital in- 
vestment relative to output and his chief 
cost of operation is labor cost. The farmer’s 
turnover is infrequent compared with that 
of the manufacturer, who, moreover, when 
he finds costs mounting or his market dimin- 
ishing in absorptive power, may generally 
suspend or curtail production with relatively 
less loss than can the farmer. The farmer’s 
annual crop, usually a single commodity, on 
the other hand, is his one source of profit. 
Generally speaking, he must continue to pro- 
duce, and frequently he must even sell on 
an over-produced market. 

The peculiarities of the farmer’s position, 
then, require consideration. Federal Land 
Banks have already been established with 
broad lending powers. Joint Stock Land 
Banks serve exclusively rural communities; 
and the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration are largely in behalf of the farm- 
ing and stock-raising interests. Moreover, 
before these institutions were created, the 
Federal Reserve Act recognized the fact 
that the farmer requires more time to pro- 
duce and market his crop than does the 
manufacturer to market his product by 
making six months’ agricultural and live- 
stock paper eligible for rediscount, as 
against eligible maturities of only ninety 
days for other paper. 

Other possible aids are available, but are 
largely overlooked by the farmer himself. 
The great body of state banks, about 20,000, 
forming approximately two-thirds of the 
total banks of the country, a great many of 
them in the South and the West, declined to 
join the Federal Reserve System in which 
they would have the opportunity of redis- 
counting the farmers’ paper. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as the member banks, and not 
the Reserve banks, lend to the farmers, and 
criticism of credit allocation should be di- 
rected toward the member banks in the 
agricultural regions—the farmers’ own 
banks. 


THE BETTER COURSE 


Further remedial measures, free from the 
influence of political self-interest, are in 
prospect. The Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry is considering a plan which 
contemplates broadening the facilities oT 
Federal Land Banks for aiding the agricul- 
tural sections. It purposes to increase the 
powers of these banks by permitting them 
to discount agricultural or live stock paper 
with maturities of from six months to three 
years, and to make this paper eligible for 
rediscount with Federal Reserve Banks, 
when its maturity is six months or less. 

It is through supporting such propositions 
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as these that the farmers will derive the 
most immediate and lasting good, rather 
than by encouraging an attack upon the 
Federal Reserve Board and attempting to 
make it subservient to their special inter- 
ests. Neither the farmers nor any other 
economic group can gain by destroying the 
bases of independent action by the Federal 
Reserve Board. If one powerful economic 
group may rightly insist upon representa- 
tion on the Board, in its own interest, any 
other group may with equal propriety de- 
mand a like advantage. ‘The full effective- 
ness of a great banking system like ours can 
be preserved only if it is administered in 
behalf of the common good, not of class 
interests. 

The immediate problem that concerns the 
preservation of the Federal Reserve System 
unhampered by selfish motives is best 
summed up in the Advisory Council’s state- 
ment of the cardinal principles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. ‘These are that the 
System should, first, maintain its character 
as a reserve system and keep its assets “safe 
and liquid”; and, second, the independence 
of the Board must be “strengthened and 
protected” by obtaining the services of men 
of the highest intelligence and integrity, free 
from political or other selfish influences. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERS ENCOURAGING 


“Tt is encouraging that 70 per cent. 
of our correspondents describe the gen- 
eral situation as ‘fair,’ says a special 
report on business conditions, issued by 
the Liberty Central Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

“Questionnaires were sent to banks in 
southern Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and the report 
voices the composite opinion of some 
200 authorities whose daily duties re- 
quire close knowledge of the facts.” 

Excerpts from the report follow: 


In considering the data as compiled, we 
should bear in mind the distinction between 
fundamental business barometers and local 
conditions. We firmly believe that the worst 
of the depression is over. Farmers, on the 
other hand, having in many cases sold their 
crops at a loss, may properly be excused if 
they sometimes regard the future with 
doubt, and accept nothing as true until it 
be proven in concrete form. Even though 
the “glass” may read “fair” for tomorrow, 
the weather at present, in spots, is still 
cloudy. 
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Considering the above, the high percen- 
tage of “fair” replies is said to be a very 
favorable omen, without attempting to dis- 
count the fact that the situation admits of 
improvement. 

A substantial proportion of our reports 
state that conditions are better than they 
were six months ago. This is particularly 
true of the South, wherever even a fair 
crop of cotton was harvested. The unex- 
pected rise in price spells the reason. 

The 1921 harvest enabled a good many 
farmers to liquidate, but comparatively few 
succeeded in making any money. About a 
sixth of the reports received, coming mainly 
from ‘:exas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, indi- 
cate that as a rule the farmers did better 
than break even. 

Cotton was a more successful crop, from 
a financial standpoint, than corn or wheat. 
Sixty per cent. of the replies state that cot- 
ton paid some profit, and about 15 per cent. 
additional assert that the producer broke 
even. Corn made a better record than 
wheat, due to the fact that it often made 
money when fed to stock. Rice seems to 
have paid expenses at least, and in some 
cases was profitable. 

The principal industries are usually in 
no better than “fair” condition. This ap- 
plies to coal mining, lumbering, lumber man- 
ufactures, lead and zinc, building and live 
stock. In each case a few reports say 
“good,” with the remainder divided quite 
evenly between “fair” and “poor.” In this 
respect, the situation is reasonably uniform 
over the territory. Coal mining, however, is 
better in Missouri than in the more impor- 
tant producing sections. Building activity 
seems to be least in our own state and best 
in Illinois. 

Due to higher prices the petroleum indus- 
try is a bright spot in the general situation; 
it ranges from “fair” to “good” almost with- 
out exception. Dairying, which through 
these months of depression has brought 
needed revenue to many farmers, is princi- 
pally in fair shape or better. 

Although retail buying is seldom «active it 
is mostly “fair,” and in a considerable num- 
ber of instances it is as good or better than 
at this time last year. 

The Disarmament Conference, as a factor 
in restoring European markets, has aroused 
some interest in the agricultural districts, 
but it is clear from the report that many 
people are too much absorbed in local af- 
fairs to realize how important is this inter- 
national movement. 

Cotton acreage will apparently be in- 
creased in the St. Louis territory, more 
often than reduced, especially where thé 
1921 yield was fairly good. Some bankers in 
southeast Missouri expect the area planted 
to be doubled. 

With regard to obstacles blocking a com- 
plete return to prosperity, the report says: 
“Opinion runs strongly to three factors. 
Present freight rates come first; price mal- 
adjustment is a close second, and the labor 
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situation, high wages especially, is third. 
Expression on these subjects clearly shows 
that they are often thought of together, the 
underlying idea being that low farm prices 
are causing depression and that contribut- 
ing factors are high freights and wages. 
The foreign situation—markets, exchange, 
political and economic questions—is next on 
the list. 

It is surprising that a number of bankers 
give, as a great barrier to normalcy, the 
tendency toward “loafing” and _ extrava- 
gance. As one correspondent puts it, “Get 
out of the Ford and on to a plow—spend 
less and work more.” Most of us had begun 
to think that such advice was no longer 
needed. 

Other obstacles mentioned are poor crops, 
lack of domestic markets, high taxes, tight 
money and lack of faith. 

We can be encouraged by the sentiment 
which preponderates regarding the future. 
Of our reports a substantial majority view 
1922 with confidence. The psychological ele- 
ment today is very important, and it is grat- 
ifying to note this existence of good morale 
in the face of difficulties. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Regarding distribution of income the 
current letter of the National City Bank 
of New York says: 


Society the world over is in a state of 
disorganization and confusion. Millions of 
workers are without employment or regular 
income, and their dependent families are in 
distress. In the United States the crops of 
fooastuffs have been ample, but the pro- 
ducers are unable to dispose of them at 
remunerative prices because the would-be 
consumers are unable to buy. ‘That this 
state of affairs is deplorable all are agreed. 
Nobody desires it to continue, but there is 
lack of agreement as to what may be done 
to remedy the situation. 

There is a prevalent opinion that some 
authority or group of leaders might set 
everything right if only it was impressed 
with the necessity for doing so. ‘This bank 
receives letters, evidently written in all sin- 
cerity, urging that the great banks take 
speedy steps to afford relief. The banks 
are as much interested in the revival of 
prosperity as anybody can be, but have no 
control over the situation. The Government 
at Washington is urged from many quar- 
ters to do something forthwith, but the offi- 
cials of the Government have enough to do 
to make its own financial ends meet. The 
Government has no control over the funda- 
mental factors in the present situation. 

Prosperity is a state which exists when 
everybody is able to readily exchange his 
labor or products for the labor or products 
of others. The terms of those exchanges 
have to be agreed upon by the immediate 
parties to them. Neither the Government 
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nor the bankers can say how many bush- 
els of corn shall exchange for a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes or a ton of ‘coal, and 
these exchanges are the seat of this present 
disorder. When it suddenly takes two or 
three times as many bushels of corn to buy 
shoes or clothing, stagnation in the shoe and 
clothing industries naturally results. ‘The 
purchasing power of the corn-growers is 
curtailed. 


INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT 


The explanation of the disorder which ex- 
ists in industry is to be found in the state 
of mind of the workers. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that as a result of agitation that has 
been going on for years the wage-earning 
population has become to some extent im- 
bued with the idea that wage-earners have 
been unfairly dealt with by the employing 
class. Manv of tnem believe that uney have 
not received a fair share of the fruits of 
their labors, and have determined to do less 
work and get more for it. One natural effect 
of this belief is to reduce the efficiency of 
the individual worker. Of course, no one 
will work with good heart if he thinks he 
is unfairly dealt with. Another effect is a 
want of harmony between organized labor 
and the employers which interferes with the 
effective direction and management of in- 
dustry. Of what use is it to appeal to 
bankers or employers for remedies for un- 


employment when their opinions and advice 
are viewed with suspicion and they can do 
nothing without codperation? 

What is the truth about the division of 
the industrial product? Do employers as a 
class obtain an excessive and unfair share 
of it and the wage-earners as a rule less 
than they ought to have? Is the distribu- 
tion an arbitrary one, determined by em- 
ployers to suit themselves, or is it a varying 
one, determined by industrial conditions and 
economic law? 

Numerous calculations have been made 
from time to time by statisticians from the 
available data, and the data is increasing 
from year to year as statistical reports up- 
on production are extended and made more 
complete. The taxes levied by the Govern- 
ment upon incomes and the reports required 
in that connection have added much to avail- 
able material. 


WHO GETS THE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT? 


Evidently it is highly desirable that a 
careful study of the distribution of current 
wealth shall be made. What becomes of 
the industrial output of the country? For 
whose venefit does this great industrial or- 
ganization function? In whose service are 
the thousands of factories running and the 
railroads kept in operation? For whose 
ultimate benefit are the great sums of cap- 
ital raised, as represented by the daily bond 
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and stock flotations, and the great industrial 
works projected? Do a few owners reap 
the benefits or are they widely diffused? 
And not only is it very desirable that the 
truth shall be ascertained about distribution, 
but important that it shall be determined by 
the codperative studies of a group of men 
representing different views upon social and 
industrial questions. In other words, it is 
highly desirable to have the facts removed 
from-controversy. It is not to be supposed 
that men will ever agree in their opinions 
about all social and industrial policies, but 
if they can agree upon certain facts, much 
that is in controversy may be cleared up. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH, INC. 


For the purpose of creating an organiza- 
tion for economic investigation whose find- 
ings would be generally accepted as trust- 
worthy the “National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc.,” was organized in New York 
in 1920. The original board of directors 
was made up as follows: 


Department of 
Tax Adviser to 


Professor Thomas S. Adams, 
Economics, Yale University; 
the Treasury Department; 

Professor John R. Commons, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin; 

John P. Frey, editor of the ‘International 
Moulders’ Journal’’; 

Edwin F. Gay, editor of ‘‘New York Evening 
Post, formerly head of the School of Com- 
merece, Harvard University; 

Harry W. Laidler, secretary of the Intercollegi- 
ate Socialistic Society; 

Elwood Mead, professor of rurai institutions, 
University of California; 

Professor Wesley Clair Mitchell, Department 
of Economics, Columbia University; 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse & Co., pub- 
_lic accountants, New York; 

N. I. Stone, statistician and labor manage 
Hickey-Freeman Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Professor Allyn A. Young, Department of Eco- 

nomics, Harvard University. 


The organization was formed with the 
above board of directors and vacancies in 
these memberships are filled by the board 
itse! 

In order to make the management and 
supervision still more representative, the 
following organizations were invited to each 
nan an additional member of the board, 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





with full powers, and pursuant to this invi- 
tation the parties named were chosen and 
have participated in the work of the board: 


American Economic Association—Professor Da- 
vid Friday, of the University of Michigan; 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus—Gray 
Silver, Washington, D. C. 

American Federation of Lahor—Hugh Frayne, 
New York. 

Engineering Council—-W. R. Ingalls, New York; 

American Bankers’ Association—George_ E. 
Roberts, New York; 

Association—Malcolm C. 


American Statistica 
Rorty; 
Periodical Publishers’ Association—A. W. Shaw, 


Chicago; 

Industrial Relations Association of America— 
a Larkin; 

National Industrial Conference Board—Freder- 
ick P. Fish. 


The research work was placed in charge 
of four men, eminently qualified by educa- 
tion and technical experience, to wit: Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, Willford I. King, Frederick 
R. Macaulay and Oswald W. Knauth. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT INCOME 


It was determined that the first study 
should be into the distribution of the current 
income of the people of the United States. 
The subject was approached from two sides, 
by statisticians working independentty, on 
the one hand from data relative to the pro- 
duction of wealth in the country, such as 
statistics of the crops, mineral products, 
transportation, etc., and on the other hand 
from data relative to incomes received, such 
as income tax returns, census reports of sal- 
aries and wages paid in the industries, etc. 
A vast amount of information of various 
kinds is available, much of it fragmentary 
but valuable as affording opportunities for 
cross-checking. The two calculations from 
different sides of the subject check each 
other so well that for the nine years frum 
1910 to 1918 the average annual aggregate 
income of the people of the United States 
is tixed at $40,200,000,000 by one method 
and $39,700,000,000 by the other method. 
There are uncertain elements in the calcula- 
tion, but the investigators agree in the opin- 
ion that an allowance of 10 per cent. for 
error in the main findings is ample. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME AT 1913 PRICES 


One of the most interesting features of the 
calculation is the table showing the aggre- 
gate national income yearly from 1910 
through the war period and also the pur- 
chasing value of that income translated into 
1913 values. Calculated in dollars the na- 
tional income increased from $31,300,000,000 
in 1910 to $66,000,000,000 in 1919, but cal- 
culating the value of the national product 
at 1913 prices the figures for 1919 are only 
$37,300,000,000, showing that the actual gain 
in product was only about 20 per cent., 
which is not much more than normal growth 
for nine years. The figures for each of the 
years are as follows: 

Purchasing 
Power 
at Price 
Level of 1913 

(Billion 

dollars) 


National 

Income 

(Billion Number 

Year dollars) of Prices 
1910 31. 97.8 
1911 31. 98.5 
1912 32. 4 99.4 
1913 K 100.0 
1914 K 100.6 
1915 > 102.5 
1916 5.8 113.4 
1917 43.$ 136.1 
1918 ) 160.8 
1919 6 176.8 


Weighted 
Index 
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‘The final estimate of the average income 
per capita, and purchasing power at price 


level of 1913, for the years from 1909 to 
1918 is as follows: 


: Purchasing Power at 

National Inc. Price Level of '13 

Income Per Income Per 

Popula- in Capita in Capita 
tionin Billion Inc.in Billion Ine. in 
Millions Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


30.1 
32. 


40.7 
40. 
38. 

The per capita income shows what would 
come to each person if all incomes were 
lumped together and the sum divided equally 
to the population of the country. ‘ 
DIVISION BETWEEN EMPLOYEES AND OWNERS 

One of the most interesting results, and 
one which throws a flood of light upon the 
vexed wage question, is given in table 18. 
This shows the “division of combined net 
value product of mines, factories and land 
transportation between earnings of employ- 
ees and returns for management and the 
use of property.” ‘The results are given in 
millions of dollars and also in percentages 
of the net value of the product, as follows: 


Millions of Dollars Per Cont 
Management Mahagement 
Wages and and Wages and and 
Salaries Property Salaries Property 
$6,481 5 68.7 31. 
3 68.8 
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In this tables ‘‘wages and salaries’ in- 
cludes pensions, compensation for accident, etc.; 
“management and property’ includes rentals, 
royalties, interest and dividends. 


The above table includes the large, highly- 
organized industries, which according to the 
report, roughly speaking, produce one-third 
of the national income. 

Commenting upon the showing the report 
says: 


Except in, banking and government work, 
which present obvious peculiarities, the percen- 
tage of the net product going to employees fell 
between 1914 and 1916 and rose again between 
1916 and 1918 (except in farming). The rapid 
rise of prices in the first period redounded 
immediately to the benefit of profit-makers. 
Wages lagged far behind prices in their rise; 
but they began to rise rapidly and the number 
of persons employed increased largely after the 
advance of prices had slowed down. The net 
result was that, by 1918, the employees in most 
industries were getting as large a slice of the 
product as before the war, and in some cases 
a decidedly larger slice. 


Another significant comment is as follows: 


It should also be noted that the ava! 
data comes from “going concerns.” La 
which such concerns suffer presumably are (e- 
ducted from profits. But the losses of enter- 
prises that go into bankruptcy or “fail to suc- 
ceed” in any year are not likely to be 
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Cotton has been grown commercially in 
the Southwest since 1909, 


Today it is one of the principal crops of 
this region—and the basis for a well- 
established and growing industry in the 
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fabrication of cotton and cottonseed products. 
The average annual yield for the four years 1918- 
1921 inclusive, was 84,000,000 pounds. 


ae A recent investigation and report by our Depart- 
4s aoe ment of Research and Service presents some very 
¥f interesting and important facts concerning oppor- 

tunities for cotton mills in Southern California. 
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py We will gladly furnish information, without 
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charge, to those interested in industrial or agri- 
cultural opportunities in this region. 
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ported in our sources, and such losses fall 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon “manage- 
ment and property.” We do not know how 
large such losses are, but they probably make 
an appreciable offset to the income received by 
active business men and investors. 


Of the division between wages and sal- 
aries, tne report says: 


The indications are that in highly organized 
enterprises, salaries absorb not much more than 
7 or 8 per cent. of the payroll, and not more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. of the net value product. 
In prosperous times, they increase less rapidly 
than wages, but fall little, if at all, in hard 
times. The net increase from 1909 to 1918 was 
145 per cent. in salaries of officials as against 
172 per cent. «dm wages of manual and clerical 
employees. 


A CONCLUSIVE SHOWING 


Here is definite information, well authen- 
ticated, as to the division of the industrial 
products, at least so far as the highly or- 
ganized industries in which large capital 
and great numbers of wage-earners are em- 
ployea. It shows that in the ten years 
under examination wages and salaries ab- 
sorbed from 66.7 to 77.3 per cent. of the 
total values produced in these industries, 
the remainder going to the owners and oth- 
ers supplying capital. This, as the report 
properly points out, is the showing for the 
going industries; it does not include indus- 
tries which have failed, shut down and made 
no reports of operations. A complete show- 
ing of the net return for capital in all 


industries would require that these losses 
be included. 

Of course, the share of capital as shown, 
ranging from 22.7 to 33.38 and averaging for 
the ten years 28.8, did not all go to rich 
people. The stocks and bonds of corpora- 
tions are a common form of investment for 
people of all classes, and the bonds are 
very largely held by savings and life insur- 
ance companies. Moreover, an important 
share of the net earnings of the industries 
is devoted by the owners to enlarging the 
industries and improving the equipment, 
which redounds to the benefit of the public 
even more than to their own advantage. 

These figures are something to ponder 
over. ‘They ought to be brought to the at- 
tention of everybody, and particularly of 
those who are disposed to be critical of 
the existing industrial order. How much 
more than 70 per cent. of the industrial 
product can the workers reasonably claim 
for their services, as against management 
and invested capital? Some accumulations 
there must be for the enlargement and bet- 
terment of industry, and some compensation 
for accumulation and for the responsibili- 
ties and risks of ownership are necessary in 
the common interest. The wage-earners are 
invited to participate in ownership, and 
where they take this invitation seriously 
are soon able to obtain an important share 
in it. 

The opportunity to increase the income of 
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CONSERVATION 


TIMELY diagnosis and a lit- 

tle friendly treatment will 
often conserve the credit you 
have extended to an enterprise. 


It is our business to go behind 
the statement submitted to you 
by a company you have support- 
ed,—to survey its 
plant, product, methods and per- 
sonnel,—to lay before you a 
constructive program of improve- 


accurately 


ment,—and where necessary, to 
execute that program. 


Our experience qualifies us 























the masses by increasing the total produc- 
tion is very much greater than the oppor- 
tunity to increase it by reducing the one- 
fourth or three-tenths that now goes to 
capital. 


DISTRIBUTION GOVERNED BY ECONOMIC LAW 


The lesson to be found in this study of 
incomes is that they are governed by eco- 
nomic law, and not, as commonly assumed, 
by arbitrary power. They are not, in any 
general sense, within the control of employ- 
ers, either singiy or as a body, to fix as 
they please; nor can the generai wage-level 
be materially changed by organization 
among wage-earners. There are certain re- 
lationships throughout industry, between the 
amounts disbursed for wages, required addi- 
tions to capital, the share of the industrial 
product which shall be in the form of goods 
for current consumption and the share that 
shall be in the form of productive equip- 
ment, which in the long run are bound to 
be maintained. ‘There is a_ balance, or 
equilibrium, in industry which must be main- 
tained for the best interests of all; if it is 
disturbed, the normal exchange of goods 
and services is interrupted, and although 
wages may be nominally high they are actu- 
ally low when unemployment and the cost of 
living are taken into account. The latter is 
the state of things existing today. 

The situation tends under the free play 


Se 


of natural forces to make the necessary ad- 
justments and come into balance. The prod- 
uets and services which all classes have for 
exchange must be so valued to each other 
that the exchanges can be made. Wages 
must be high enough to enable the wage- 
earning class to buy and consume their nor- 
mal share of the industrial product; other- 
wise products will accumulate and business 
will be bad. Likewise, farm products must 
have a purchasing power compared with 
other things that will allow the great body 
of people who live on the farms to take 
their usual share of goods, or unemploy- 
ment in the other industries will result. 
Thus, every class, instead of being interested 
in fixing its own compensation without re- 
gard to the effect upon others, is interested 
in that right adjustment of values which 
enables the exchanges to be completely 
made, and in that manner serves the com- 
mon interest. 

When this idea of the necessary balance 
throughout industry is fully understood, the 
costly controversies and trials of strength, 
the “blocs” and various devices for imposing 
the will of small groups upon the commun- 
ity, will be seen to have been wholly miscon- 
ceived and ineffective. 


THE WAY OF REAL PROGRESS 


The way of real progress is not by petty 
efforts to “make work” or advance the in- 
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terests of each group at the expense of the 
others, for these have the net result of 
nullifying each other and obstructing all 
progress, but by the improvement of meth- 
ods, making labor more effective everywhere, 
thus bringing more of the comforts of life 
within the reach of everybody. Every indi- 
vidual, whether he be employer or employ- Ialipartnc 
ee, who does not lend his efforts in good PEOPLES 
faith to accomplish this end is unfaithful to 
his social obligations. 

When it is realized that seven-tenths to OF 
three-fourths of the industrial product goes BUFFALO 
direct for personal services, it will be appre- 
ciated how great are the gains to labor from 
industrial progress. Every invention, every 
installation, every investment of capital that 
increases the industrial output increases the ESTABLISHED 1889 
income of labor by approximately three- 
quarters of the amount. 

Conversely, every scheme for reducing the 
efficiency of labor or compelling the unnec- 
essary employment of labor, thereby increas- Resources 
ing industrial costs, offsets and nullifies the 
achievements of inventors and industrial | 
leaders, and slows down the rate of social Over $18,000,000.00 
progress. 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR “NORMALCY” 





“Normalcy cannot be regained at a 
leap,” says Frederick H. Rawson, pres- 
ident, in a recent letter of the Union Among the most valuable 


Trust Company of Chicago, “nor can ‘ 
the results of violated economic law be assets of this Bank are 


corrected except by the gradual process the confidence and the 


© asa : oie 
of restoring sound economic practices esteem of those who 
This process is one of day to day ad- 


justment as we recognize our problems | know it best. 
and apply the remedy. 

“Normaley will come,” says Presi- 
dent Rawson: 


As inventories and plant investments are 
squared with working capital. 
As productive capacity and production 
are squared with actual demand. 
As the price levels of commodities again 
bear some reasonable and logical relation p E O p B E 7 B A N K 
to each other. 
As economies forgotten in the period of 
expansion are again introduced. O F B U F F A L O 
As operating costs are forced down 
promptly and continuously in keeping with 
the shifting of prices to lower :evels. 
As pre-war transportation differentials on Mai 
commodities and for geographical areas are Main Office 
restored with the lowering of rates and i 
a & Corner Seneca and Main 
As money rates, both current and time, 
are stabilized upon levels where money can 
be profitably used and not constitute an 
unjustifiable t th i - . — 
er SE Se ee ene Oe ee Corner Niagara and Virginia 
A’ ove all, as shattered confidence in our- 
selve-. in each other, in civilization, and in 
the erent justice of things shall be re- 
gaine!. 


Branch 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF 1922 


“Despite the general soundness of 
our financial structure and the progress 
that has been made in commercial liq- 
uidation,’ says Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, in the Index, ‘““we have not as yet 
created all of the conditions essential 
to general good times. President Gib- 
son says further: 


One outstanding difficulty in the way of 
recovery is the maladjustment of prices. In 
tne same manner that the distortion of ex- 
change expresses the unsettlement of Eu- 
rope the inequality in prices is the expres- 
sion of the lack of adjustment at home. 
Agriculture, the greatest of our industries, 
is the principal sufferer in this respect. 

The background of good business is con- 
fidence; the factors affecting values must 
be known within reasonable limits—the 
spread must be limited to what cautious men 
deem safe. In the present situation it is 
not known whether other prices will come 
down to the relative level of agricultural 
products or whether the movement will be 
reversed, and while this uncertainty contin- 
ues we lack one vital condition of prosperity. 

The country is faced with some new fac- 
tors in its national life. Before the war we 
owed the world two or three billion dollars; 
the world now owes us twelve to fifteen 
billion dollars. Heretofore we have gener- 
ally conducted our tariff programs on the 
basis of reasonable protection for home in- 
dustry; but we are uncertain now as to our 
proper policy in the conflicting situation 
arising from desire to stimulate and protect 
home industry and at the same time to sell 
abroad and make it possible for our debts to 
be paid. 

An effort towards tax reform ended by 
ignoring some of the most vital principles 
involved. The future course of taxation is 
but another of the uncertainties that con- 
fuse our national life. 

These factors are discouraging, but we 
are often so close to our daily situation and 
so impressed by the failure of conditions 
to respond thoroughly to our efforts, that 
we frequently lose sight of the substantial 
benefits accruing even from our troubles. 

The rigor of the times is inculcating again 
the old respect for work. Theories that 
are ahead of the progress of the race are 
taking a place in the minds of men second 
to the necessity for earning a living. 

The struggle of labor is concentrating 
more on existence and less on social and 
economic theories. Individual and corporate 
extravagance is growing less. Necessity is 
bringing back the direction of affairs more 
and more into the hands of the experienced 
and conservative. Out of our very troubles, 
forces arise to correct our fundamental ills 


and to rebuild a structure that will support 
a sustained prosperity. 

We believe profoundly in the future of 
our country; nothing but blindness could 
suggest that our prosperity will not be 
greater than before. It requires little opti- 
mism to feel that the worst is past and 
that we are engaged in_ reconstruction. 
There should be early improvement ahead 
for those who have courageously put their 
houses in order and who are ready to pay 
by effort for their success. 

The times demand effort, not inactivity, 
but effort tempered by caution and guided 
by an appreciation of the conditions that 
now confront the world. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
RAILROADS 


“One of the most vexing problems of 
today is the question of the railroads,” 
says a recent bulletin of Charles Wesley 
and Company, New York. “The trou- 
ble lies,” continues the bulletin, “in the 
fact that not only are the railroads an 
economic question but a political one 
and when an economic problem is dom- 
inated by politics its solution is gener- 
ally made more difficult. Inevitably 
many of our economic difficulties are 
more or less dependent on political fac- 
tors for their solution, but where the 
business aspect is subordinated to polit- 
ical considerations we have a very com- 
plicated state of affairs. Unfortunately, 
the railroad situation is somewhat in 
this predicament today.” The bulletin 
continues: 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


What is the situation today? The carriers 
have just emerged from a trying year in 
which, as a whole, they have little more than 
earned their interest charges. Business in- 
terests are clamoring for lower rates, assert- 
ing that the present levels are hindering 
business revival. If the carriers, however, 
put lower rates into effect without a down- 
ward readjustment of expenses, they even 
endanger their interest charges. In order 
to make some concessions in the matter of 
lower tariffs to business,men with the pur- 
pose of stimulating industry, the railroads 
must further reduce wages, which are the 
predominant item of expense in operating 
costs, as this is evidently an essential con- 
dition to any lowering of rates. Labor, of 
course, will stoutly resist any cut in its com- 
pensation, but it is probable that during 
the year the Labor Board, backed by the 
force of public opinion, will see fit to order 
a further reduction in wages, and organ- 
ized labor is unlikely to test its strength 
against what is tantamount to a govern- 
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mental body, which will undoubtedly have 
the powerful support of public opinion. 
Any resultant saving will be passed on, in 
part at least, to the shipper and ultimately 
to the consumer. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The prospect is that 1922 will be a better 
year for the roads than 1921. This antici- 
pation is based on the greater movement of 
freight that will arise from gradually re- 
viving business and that induced by prob- 
able lower tariffs, as well as on the expecta- 
tion of lower wages and the results of the 
abrogation of wasteful working agreements. 
Improvement, however, will be most notice- 
able in the latter part of the year as this 
will be the period when shipments will be 
greatest. Then the effect of the wage re- 
duction of July, 1921, will be felt with 
greater force, since in 1921 alone there was 
an estimated saving in wages of $900,000,- 
000 compared with the preceding year, al- 
though the lower wage scales and the new 
rules were in operation for only half the 
year. Looking still further, the expected 
improvement in 1922 will most likely be car- 
ried into 1923, which ought to witness the 
railroads on a sound basis earning a reason- 
able return on the capital invested. 


THE QUESTION OF THE FARMER 


On the question of the farmer a re- 
cent letter of the American Exchange 
National Bank, New York, remarks: 


Blinking unpleasant facts is one of the 
best things we do. A bad situation devel- 
ops, one that affects us indirectly perhaps, 
but we do nothing about it—we wait and 
hope for the best. In some ways waiting is 
the essence of wisdom, but it is an exceed- 
ingly wise man who knows when to wait 
and when not to wait. Sometimes we com- 
fort ourselves by reminding ourselves that 
a particular situation is no business of ours; 
that is, it is nobody’s business, because it 
is everybody’s business. Another time there 
is a conflict of interest between two forces, 
and the rest of us stand aside in meek neu- 
trality, unwilling to intervene for the pro- 
tection of the general interest, which is al- 
ways the major interest in any controversy. 
Consider the plight of the farmer. We may 
say, and with truth, that the plight of the 
farmer is largely his own fault, that if he 
had more knowledge of his business and of 
economic law and was in other respects 
equipped with exceptional foresight, he 
migh! have saved himself from the predica- 
men’ in which he finds himself today. We 
may, with more reason, also say the same 
thine .vout individuals in other divisions of 
worl. The situation does not yet call for 
post. .ortems—it wants saving. We may 
gra: that the farmer rode free and easy 
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during the war (as did others), that he was 
reckless, spent. his money for automobiles 
and phonographs, instead of for reapers and 
binders, took trips to Niagara Falls and 
other places to which farmers go, but if he 
did, it was a rather human thing for him to 
do; he may have had money during the 
war, but the farmer in general has seldom 
accumulated a surplus over his immediate 
needs, and a rare surplus is a temptation in 
the hands of the wisest of us. His surplus 
is gone where the woodbine twineth, or is 
frozen solidly in produce which is worth 
less in the markets than it cost him to grow 
it, less in many cases than it would cost 
him to get it to market over the railroads. 
As disheartening as is the position of the 
farmer whose working capital and credit is 
tied up with a loss in unsalable produce, he 
could console himself, if there were any 
sense in it, by the reflection that others are 
in a worse position. The farmers who 
bought more land in the boom, and even 
some of the farmers who sold land at the 
top prices, to say nothing of the tenant 
farmers who made leases on terms that 
could not be fulfilled, perhaps sit at the 
very bottom of the slough of despond. 
Theirs is a very unhealthy situation for all 
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of us, a symptom of a very grave economic 
disease and a serious threat to political 
sanity. 

History shows us what happens to na- 
tions which depend upon time for a cure 
in such cases. The Roman Republic died of 
an almost identical disease. Already the 
party of the Revolution is engaged in prop- 
agandizing the farmer, blowing the fires of 
revolt in his breast, lighted by his resent- 
ment against a system which at the mo- 
ment seems to take everything and give 
nothing. Political opportunists are endeav- 
oring to form a coalition of the farmers and 
the radical labor parties, particularly of 
farmers and the labor element which is bent 
on getting control of the railroads of the 
country. The divergence of economic inter- 
est between the farmer and the railroad 
worker is glaringly apparent, the farmer 
himself even recognizes it, but he is in a 
mood for revolt, he is “sore,” and we need 
not expect him to act according to his inter- 
est when those of us who claim to be wiser 
than he do not act according to our own. If 
we considered the economic interest of the 
country, which means the economic interest 
of all of us, we would give as much atten- 
tion, or more, to the farmer as we give to 
the railroads or any other arm of industry. 

The farmer has been filled with a lot of 


false doctrines and fallacious economic be- 
liefs, but nobody who is interested in hav- 
ing the farmer think rightly about these 
things has ever taken the trouble to try 
to set him straight. We have tried to talk 
to him about it, perhaps give him the advice 
of a brother, but we haven’t done anything 
about it. What, for instance, have the rail- 
roads done to meet the just grievances of 
the farmer? The men at the head of the 
railroads of the country have no doubt 
tried, and are no doubt anxious, to cheapen 
transportation and render the maximum of 
service to the farmer as well as to the other 
interests of the community. Have they done 
it? Are they doing it? These men have 
just passed through a very trying period, 
they have been so immersed in protecting 
the immediate interests of the properties 
which they represent that they have not had 
time to translate into action any vision they 
may have, but the farmer is naturally im- 
patient and does not wish to wait until they 
get around to it—the farmer wants action, 
concrete expressions of the interest of the 
community in his welfare, and the railroads 
are perhaps in the best position to help him 
—not through sacrificing the interests of 
their stockholders, or by acts which would 
impair their credit, but through co-ordina- 
tion, reduced overhead, etc. 














Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers’ Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

National. Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, May 10-12. 

New York—at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

New Jersey—at Atlantic City, May. 

Pennsylvania—at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 


Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 


CELEBRATES ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York, celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary on February 28. The original 
charter of the company was granted by the 


Legislature of New York February 28, 1822, 
to the Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan 
Company, “for the purpose of accommodat- 
ing the citizens of the state.” In April of 
the same year the charter was amended to 
empower the company to assume and exe- 
cute trusts. This is the earliest bestowal in 
the United States of such powers upon any 
corporation, and is believed to be the first 
instance of the granting of such powers 
anywhere in the world. 

The name of the company was changed to 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company in 
1836. Its history comprehends the whole 
development of trust companies in the 
United States. As a memento of its one 
hund-edth anniversary, the company has is- 
sued a substantial volume under the title 
of “A Century of Banking in New York,” 
by Henry W. Lanier. 

In a communication to the staff of the 
company, reviewing its past history and 
looking forward to the future, the president, 
James H. Perkins, says: 

“T conceive it to be our mission in the 
second century of the company’s existence 
to continue those policies, founded on scrup- 
ulous stewardship and sustained strength, 
which have enabled the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company to retain the confidence of 
the community, to weather the severest 
Storms of the past one hundred years, and 
So to carry forward ‘the purpose of accom- 


modating the citizens of the state.’ 

“Such a mission is one in which to take 
individual pride. It deserves the best 
thought and utmost efforts of us all. It is 
worthy of hearty coéperation in a comrade- 
ship of purpose looking toward an achieve- 
ment which in its worth to others is of the 
greatest worth to ourselves.” 


MECHANICS AND METALS ABSORBS 
LINCOLN TRUST 


Interests identified with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
have purchased the controlling interest in 
the stock of the Lincoln Trust Company. 
Frank J. Egan, chairman of the board, and 
Alexander S. Webb, president of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company, under whose able man- 
agement the company has shown marked de- 
velopment and progress, will continue in 
their respective official positions. These 
gentlemen, together with the other mem- 
bers comprising the official staff, will con- 
tinue in charge of the management of the 
business under the general banking policy 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
with the ultimate object in view of merging 
both institutions and continuing the head 
office and branches of the Lincoln Trust 
Company thereafter as branches of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. When 
in due time this has been accomplished the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank will 
have twelve or more branches throughout 
the city instead of nine as at present.” 


APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 


George Jarvis Geer, Jr., and John J. Sam- 
ple were appointed assistant vice-presidents 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. Mr. Geer 
was manager of the Pall Mall office of the 
Guaranty, and Mr. Sample an assistant man- 
ager of the company’s foreign department. 


BANK APPOINTS NEW OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York, the following were appointed assist- 
ant vice-president: Arthur P. Lee, Herbert 
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News! 


ON APRIL FIRST the Seaspoarp NATIONAL BANK and the 
MercantTitE Trust Company will be consolidated and 
known as the Seaboard National Bank. 


Particular attention is invited to the personnel of the 
Board of Directors, because the individuals will be recognized 
as men who insist on active participation in the affairs of any 
institution with which their names are connected. With the 
officers, they will actively manage and control the affairs of 


the new bank. 


DIRECTORS 


Samuel G. Bayne, 
Chairman 
Chellis A. Austin, 
President 
Elliott Averett, 
Vice-President 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
Edward J. Barber, 
resident 
Barber Steamship Lines. 
Howard Bayne, 


Vice-President Columbia Trust Co. 


Henry S. Bowers, 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harry Bronner, 

Blair & Co., Inc 
H. D. Campbell, 

Vice-President 
J.S. Coffin, 

Cc hairman 

Franklin ~—— Supply Co., Inc. 
Delos W. Cooke, 

Associate Director 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Edward J. Cornish, 

President 

National Lead Co. 
Louis N. DeVausney, 

Vice-President 
Charles G. DuBois, 

President 

Western Electric Co. 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Henry C. Folger, 

President 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
Edward =. R. Green, 

Presiden 

Texas Midland Railroad 
A. R. H orr, 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Herbert P. Howell, 
Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce. 
Elgood C. Lufkin, 
~hairman 
The Texas Company. 
Charles D. Makepeace, 
Vice-President 
Peter McDonnell, 
General Agent 
Transatlantica Italiana S. S. Co. 
John McHugh, 
President 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
Theodore F. Merseles, 
President 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Albert G. Milbank, 
Masten & Nichols. 
Samuel H. Miller, 
Vice-President 
Chase National Bank. 
William E. Paine, 
Equitable Life ‘Assura ance Society 
John J. Raskob, 
Vice-President 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr.. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Joseph Seep, 
Chairman, South Penn Oil Co. 
Jose »ph B. Terbe ll, 
President 
Ame rican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
Thompson, 
‘New York. 
Frederick T. Walker 
Agent Royal Bank of Canada. 
J. Spencer Weed, 
Vice-President 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Henry Whiton, 
President 
Union Sulphur Company. 


Resources more than $80,000,000. All the servicesof anational 
bank and trust company will be available at all three offices. 


BrRoaD AND BEAVER 


STREETS 


Opposite the Consolidated Stock Exchange 


115 Broapway 
Opposite the Equitable Building 


25 East 45TH STREET 
Corner of Madison Avenue 
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Harlem Branch Columbia Trust Company, New York 


N. Armstrong, Charles E. Meek and How- 
ard Marshall. Walter B. Tallman was ap- 
pointed cashier and elected secretary of the 
board. George A. Polsey was appointed 
exchange manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 


HARLEM BRANCH OF THE 
COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


The new building for the Harlem branch 
of the Columbia Trust Company opened 
for Lusiness on February 23 at 151-153 West 
125th street. The building is of limestone 
throughout, with Corinthian columns on both 
sides of the entrance. The banking room is 
Spacious, being about thirty-five feet high, 
with a gallery along its entire length. An 
effort has been made to give the building 
a simple character, and marble and bronze 
have been intentionally left out, a walnut 
bank ng screen being used instead. There 


are 5000 safe deposit vaults for the con- 
venience of customers. 

The officers in charge, V. P. Baker, as- 
sisted by H. I. Edge and W. P. Carroll, 
who have all been actively associated with 
the Columbia for over fifteen years, are 
directly available to all customers while pos- 
sessing the essential privacy to enable them 
to transact confidential and important busi- 
ness. 

Two ladies’ rooms are provided on the 
main floor. By a most ingenious arrange- 
ment the vault is visible to everyone in the 
bank, although actually situated on the floor 
below. A marble stair leads to this, and 
the vault has every known form of protec- 
tion. It is undrillable, unburnable, secure 
against mob attack and violence, and col- 
lapse of the building over it, flooding by 
water, or damage by fire. A dozen coupon 
booths and rooms will prevent all visitors 
having to wait, every convenience for safe 


























UP 


Wholesale Meat Prices DOWN 


WHY? 


Do wholesale meat prices go up and down with fluctuations in live stock prices ? 
Why do live stock prices fluctuate ? 

Why are some cuts of meat higher than others? 

What kind of competition is there in the meat business ? 

Where does your meat come from ? 

How does it happen that you can always get it ? 

Why is the large packer necessary ? , 


* * * 
Swift & Company’s 1922 Year Book answers these and many other questions. 
It’s ready for distribution, and there is a copy free for you. Send for it. 
You'll enjoy reading it. It’s a revealing document. 





Address Swift & Company 
4238 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


















































deposit users that could be introduced hav- 
ing been applied. 

Due to the spirit of this branch, which 
was established in 1901, it has become one 
of Harlem’s institutions. The Harlem 
branch of the Columbia Trust Company is 
equipped with all departments, and it is run 
by men with real banking experience of 
many years’ standing, capable of assisting 
patrons with all of their banking problems. 

Valentine Lynch and Company were the 
general contractors. 

The engineering and architectural work 
were handled by Alfred C. Bossom of 680 
Fifth avenue, who has done the other 
branches and work of the head quarters of 
the Columbia Trust Company during the 
last few years. 


COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK 


On January 31 the stockholders of the 
Community National Bank of Buffalo, New 
York, held a dinner at the Hotel Lafayette, 
at which were present over 350 of the bank’s 
stockholders and friends. The principal ad- 
dresses of the evening were made by Ed- 
ward A. Duerr, president; W. W. Schneck- 
enburger, manager of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Buffalo, and Congressman Clar- 
ence E. MacGregor. 

The progress of the bank was reviewed in 
an interesting manner by Mr. Duerr, who 
offered some suggestions to the stockholders 
to assist them in their business building cam- 
paign. Mr. Schneckenburger reviewed brief- 
ly the activities of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, while Congressman MacGregor’s re- 
marks were in regard to community devel- 
opment and the bank’s part in it. A num- 
ber of the directors of the bank spoke 
briefly, and after dinner dancing was en- 
joyed by those present until midnight. 


ARTHUR S. HURST 


Arthur S. Hurst, formerly cashier of the 
New York County National Bank, has been 
elected second vice-president of the Hudson 
Trust Company of New York. 


“AN ENGLISH ARCHITECT IN 
AMERICA” 


Under the heading “An English Archi- 
tect in America” the English publication, 
Dra»ing & Design, reproduces photographs 
of the buildings of the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany, First National Bank of Richmond and 
Sea! ard National Bank, all planned by 
Alfred C. Bossom, the New York architect, 


as well as Mr. Bossom’s design for a memo- 
rial ‘ridge over the Hudson river, all of 
whic. have been extensively illustrated in 
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The Oldest Bank 
in America 


(CHARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its importagt place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 


1922 hin 






































HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“he 
FOURTH SIRE 


NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 
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Tue Bankers Macazine. “In the career 
of Alfred C. Bossom,” says Drawing §& 
Design, “a big deviation from early associa- 
tions has created for an Englishman the 
unique position of recognition as one of the 
leaders in American architecture.” 

FORM NEW ACCOUNTANTS FIRM 

Edward F. Paulu, formerly assistant aud- 
itor, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and Charles S. France, formerly aud- 
itor of the Brussels office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, have formed a partnership 
under the name of Paulu and France, ac- 
countants, auditors and bank examiners, 
with office in the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 50 Church street, New York. 


GREENWICH BANK TO BUILD 


A ten-story bank and office building will 
be erected by the Greenwich Bank of New 
York for its Times square branch at 224 and 
226 West Forty-seventh street. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BOOKLET 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York has prepared for free distri- 
bution a booklet showing all standing com- 
mittees and members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives for 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. The booklet has 
been corrected up to February 1. 


TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


The third mid-winter conference of the 
trust companies of the United States was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, February 16. 

Theodore G. Smith, first vice-president of 
the Trust Company Division and vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York, presided at both meetings. No 
reports of committees were submitted, the 
entire day being given over to the discus- 
sion of problems which trust companies 
meet from day to day in the organization, 
maintenance and development of their work. 

In the evening a reception and the elev- 
enth annual banquet of the Trust Company 
Division was held at the Waldorf. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


A cable has been received from the head 
office of the Banca Commerciale Italiana in 
Milan stating that a meeting of the stock- 
holders is to be held on March 23, at which 
time the board of directors will propose 
the payment of a dividend of 12 per cent. 
and the transfer of 4,000,000 lire to surplus 
account and 10,800,000 lire to undivided 
profits. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


















































The 
First National Bank 


of Boston 





The leading financial institution of | 


New England 


Foreign and domestic commercial 


banking of every nature 























Correspondence solicited 























bee Be > GIOME ot one of Maine’s most success- 
oye 4 ful banking institutions, the Ticonic 
Seng. a) National Bank, Waterville. On the 
“ = Main Street of this thriving city, 
near the new Government building, it presents 
a handsome and dignified appearance. It is 
built of cherry red brick, with granite base and 
limestone trimmings. The architects were 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HILE business in New England is not 

making any rapid strides, a steady 
improvement is perceptible. It has been 
claimed by statisticians that the wave of 
business depression was traveling westward 
and that the East, having felt the depression 
first, would be the first to recover. New 
England is recovering rapidly. 

Labor troubles still hold certain indus- 
tries in check, and just now the cotton end 
of the great textile industry is pretty well 
hampered by strikes. Many mills are closed 
and there is a loud and long protest from 
mill hands over the announced reductions in 
wages. Nevertheless, these reductions ar2 
necessary for the preservation of the indus- 
try, for New England mills have been seri- 
ously handicapped in their competition with 
southern mills, all of which are working on 
longer hours and at lower wages. The closed 
mills are pretty well stocked up with goods, 
so that the trade is not suffering as much as 
might be imagined, and the fight is to be 
carried through to a finish. One does not 
find much depression even in the cotton mill 
industry, for this strike has been regarded 
as inevitable for a long time, and the feeling 
is that the sooner things are brought to a 
crisis the sooner will the troubles be ironed 
out and the industry proceed on its way. 

In the shoe trade conditions are a bit un- 
settled. Factories have a fairly steady 
stream of small orders, but buyers are stick- 
ing closely to immediate requirements and 
claim that the insistent demand for lower 
priced shoes of good quality must be met 
before the public will again begin to buy 
heavily. So far leather prices have held 
pretty steady. 

Building and construction are showing a 
rapid growth, and already orders are com- 
ing in good volume for lumber and other 
materials for spring delivery. Lumber 
prices have shown a tendency to stiffen a 
bit as the result of the increased demand, 
and the same is true of most building mate- 
rial with the exception of steel. Steel prices 
are still uncertain and buyers are holding 
off in anticipation of further cuts. 

The real estate business promises to be 
good this spring and the lower rates for 
mortage money are giving a new impetus 
to the business. It is particularly notice- 
abl. that the larger commercial and indus- 
trial properties are again becoming prom- 
— in the reports of real estate transac- 
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1 department stores in the larger cities 
Fepor< a good business which is largely the 


Forging the link 
between East and 


West Coasts 


EW ENGLAND ’S relations 
1 with the Pacific Coast began 
in 1788. In that year Capt. Robert 
Gray, a Boston fur trader seeking 
new territory, discovered the great 
river which bears the name of his 
ship, the Columbia. 

Likewise pioneering to establish a 
broader commerce, The National 
Shawmut Bank established direct 
connections in Pacific Coast cities 
many years ago. These insure fast 
banking service and save days and 
dollars for our clients—most impor- 
tant savings now that business is on 
a basis of strict competitive economy. 

Nature endowed the Pacific Coast 
states lavishly with natural resources, 
whose products find ready sale in less 
fortunate New England. And vice 
versa, this great industrial beehive 
—New England—manufactures ex- 
ceptionally good machinery, shoes 
and belting, textiles, paper and rub- 
ber goods that meet exactly the needs 
of the land of golden sunsets. 

The National Shawmut Bank— 
the bank that is closest to the heart 
of New England’s Industry—is 
ready at all times to assist in finding 
new markets for worthy goods. 


Correspondence is invited 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 














ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCES AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








result of special sales and price concessions. 
The smaller stores are finding business spot- 
ty, and there is a great deal of complaint of 
slow collections, although losses through 
poor accounts are not abnormally high. 

The majority of New England publica- 
tions report a gradual increase in advertis- 
ing and a growing feeling among advertisers 
that intensive selling methods are needed to 
spur the public on to exercising a buying 
capacity that undoubtedly exists, but which 
is not being fully exercised as yet. 

Business failures are heavy in New Eng- 
land, as they are in other parts of the coun- 
try, but since the first of the year the mar- 
gin of increase over the figures of a year 
ago has been slowly but steadily narrowing. 
Regrettable as these failures are, it must be 
admitted that they represent the elimination 
of weak links that have not been able ~o 
stand the strain of the slow improvement in 
business. 

Throughout New England the “mental at- 
titude” toward the future of business has 
undergone a great change in the past month 
or two, and everyone is looking hopefully 
toward the immediate future. This must, of 
itself, be an increasingly important factor in 
speeding up improvement. 





Park Trust Company 


511 Main Street 


Surplus and Earnings 202,680 

F. A. Drury, esident. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 

H, M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 
Massac 


Send us your husetts collections. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
Rhode Island Bankers Association, May. 
NEW BANK BUILDINGS PLANNED 


A branch bank building to be built at 
Madison, Me., is being planned for the Au- 
gusta Trust Company, and extensive altera- 
tions and additions at Fall River, Mass., for 
the Citizens Savings Bank are to be made by 
the Thomas M. James Company, Boston and 
New York. 

The James Company are also planning an 
individual stone bank building for the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company at West- 
field, N. J.; alterations to the building of 
the Paterson National Bank, Paterson, 
N. J.; a new brick colonial building for the 
Walpole Trust Company, Walpole, Mass.; 
alterations, including safe deposit vaults, 
for the Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley, 
Mass., and a new building of improved Bath 
stone for the Seacoast Trust Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED IN 
CONNECTICUT 

Through R. H. Mann of Gunder, Mann 
& Co., 41 East Forty-second street, New 
York, three new banks have recently been 
organized in Connecticut. The Bankers 
Trust Company opened in Norwich in De- 
cember, with capital of $100,000, and now 
has deposits of over $200,000. Angus Park 
is president and George Finn, formerly Con- 
necticut bank examiner, trust company sec- 
tion, treasurer. The Jewett City ‘Trust 
Company has opened with $25,000 capital 
H. M. Dunbar, formerly a Federal bank ex- 
aminer, is treasurer. The Pawcatuck Bank 
and Trust Company is another new institu- 
tion, with $25,000 capital. S. M. Robertson, 
formerly of the Oceanic National Bank, 
Boston, is treasurer. 

















Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dapsney 


VOIDING the Scylla of a narrow pes- 
simism on the one hand and the Cha- 
rybdis of rhetorical optimism on the other, 
and steering a straight course through the 
situation as a whole, it may be stated that 
conditions in the South have shown consid- 
erable improvement during January. 

This is said with full knowledge of the 
cotton market, with prices dropping as il'- 
ish reports came in; of the failures of last 
year, which were the greatest on record; 
of the difficulties that 1922 has inherited— 
difficulties that will make this year more 
dangerous, in many respects, than last. 

But—except to the man whose under- 
standing is clouded by business troubles— 
it is evident that the situation has a sounder 
tone. 

The retail trade is a fair indication. Not 
that it will bring out a torch-light parade; 
but it has shown improvement. While the 
sales of November, 1921, throughout the 
sixth Federal Reserve district, were 21.4 
per cent. less than they were in November, 
1920, December’s sales were only 14 per 
cent. under the record for the same month 
a year ago. If there was a Christmas spurt 
in 1921, there was also a Christmas spurt 
in 1920. If 1921’s spurt went further than 
1920’s, that in itself is an indication. 

The movement seems to have carried 
through January, for the retail sales in New 
Orleans during that month averaged around 
12 per cent. less than they did in January, 
1921. From all that can be learned, the 
same ratio, more or less, prevails through- 
out the district. 

The foregoing figures are in value, not in 
volume. The volume of business is con- 
siderably above what it was a year ago. 
January’s sales in yards, pounds and tons 
were about 10 per cent. greater than they 
were a year ago. Retail prices are some- 
thing like 25 per cent. less this year than 
last. Against that must be set the losses on 
the immense clearance sales that have been 
forced by the unseasonably warm weather. 
The net conclusion is that the people have 
bought 10 per cent. more of this world’s 


goods than they did a year ago, and last 
year showed a similar improvement over the 
year before. Standards of living are rising. 

Unemployment is gradually declining. In 
New Orleans, for instance, the establishment 
of a free employment bureau by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce pricked the inflated 
balloon of vast unemployment rumors. De- 
spite the smashing publicity.the bureau re- 
ceived, the registration of the jobless was 
unexpectedly small. 

One reason for this is the increase in 
building, which the warm weather aided 
while it cut into the business of the stores. 
There is an immense amount of building 
going on throughout the South—building of 
houses and building of roads. The iron and 
steel industry is gradually resuming opera- 




















Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital. 3. tt 
Surplus and Profits over 1,825,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


$400,000 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 























Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltumore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped, 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 


JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


A 


tions—thirteen furnaces being reported in 
operation by the review of the Sixth Federal 
Reserve Bank for January, as against eight 
the month before. Likewise, textile manu- 
facturing has shown considerable improve- 
ment. 

Making allowance for the slowing-up of 
the inventory period, the wholesale trade, 
as a whole, improved in January. In dry 
goods and shoes, the situation was not so 
encouraging as it was a month or two be- 
fore, but a comparison of December, 1921, 
with December, 1920, is more favorable. 
Wholesale shoe sales increased 37.4 per cent. 
during that period, and dry goods dropped 
only 8.3 per cent. In groceries, hardware, 
furniture and drugs, the decreases of De- 
cember sales, compared with sales in No- 
vember, were small. Stationery and farm 
implements showed increases, respectively, 
of 30 and 43.7. per cent. The small stocks 
of the retailers show that they are buying 
for immediate needs only. They have re- 
duced the margins of profit considerably. 

Probably the most outstanding feature in 
the business situation is the lean buying by 
the farmers, whose purchasing capacity has 
been so greatly reduced by the short cot- 
ton crop and the unsatisfactory prices they 
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WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 


SARA 





get for the staple, not to mention the poor 
market for other farm produce, and the high 


railroad rates and handling costs. Many 
farmers have been unable to liquidate their 
debts with their banks or supply nouses; 
and if it were not for this, the country 
stores would be able to increase their tak- 
ings of merchandise, thereby speeding up 
the general business machine. That is a 
development for the present year, and the 
situation is straightening itself out about 
as rapidly as could reasonably be expected. 
The mistake, made by so many optimists, 
was to believe that it would be possible to 
recover from the waste and extravagance of 
the war and post-war period in such a short 
time. At least one more year, and perhaps 
two, must pass before a balance can be 
struck in the ledger of production. 

The volume of business transacted in fif- 
teen clearing-house cities of the district, 
represented by debits to individual accounts 
during December, compared less favorably 
with the total for the United States than 
did figures for the preceding month. The 
same condition seems to have extended into 
January. During the December period, the 
total for the district was $706,336,000, and 


e 


was 16.5 per cent. less than the total cf 
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First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capital and Surplus. 


Resources . ... 


$3,500,000 
30,000,000 


OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
c. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 

8s. P. RYLAND Vice-President 
8. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
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The Old First--Established in 1865 








porations and individuals. 














$845,805,000 for the same month of 1920. 
The total of debits for the United States for 
this same period reflects a decline of only 
114 per cent. in 1921 as compared with 
1920. For the period ended November 30, 
the sixth district showed a decline of only 
10.1 per cent., while figures for the United 
States were 17.3 per cent. smaller than 
during the same period of 1920. 

Figures reported by forty-three banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve, show a de- 
cline of $2,505,000 in total loans and invest- 
ments in December as compared with No- 
vember, and a decline of $100,292,000 as 
compared with December, 1920. 

While actual preparation for the coming 
crop season is not under way on a large 
scale, plans are being made to produce 
crops at a minimum of expense. The past 
Season’s crops were produced with less out- 
lay of money, perhaps, than any previous 

», and efforts were made to reduce in- 
tedness wherever it was possible to do 
he large production of foodstuffs has 

bled many farmers to improve their po- 

n who would, with such a short cotton 
and such distressing markets in other 
under old time conditions, have gone 
» wall. 

outlook is not easy, but it is safe. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Country Bankers Association of Georgia, 
Atlanta, March 28-29. 

Spring Meeting Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, May 8-12. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, April 26-28. 

Georgia—at Atlanta, May 24-26. 

Louisiana—at Baton Rouge, April 18-19. 

Mississippi—at Charleston, May 9-10. 

Texas—at Fort Worth, May 9-11. 

Arkansas—at Hot Springs, April 13-14. 


SECURITY BANK OF HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Security Bank of Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, has opened a new 
building which will afford to the public and 
bank employees every convenience for the 
transaction of business. The building faces 
on two streets and consists of a large bank- 
ing room, with two vaults in the rear and 
additional vaults in the basement. The mez- 
zanine is over the vaults in the rear of the 
banking room. 

The Security Bank was organized in 1891. 
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Individual bookkeeping department, First National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The capital of the bank is $100,000 and sur- 
plus and profits $85,000. 

The officers of the bank are: John B. 
Foote, president; L.. D. Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent; A. S. Goodwin, cashier; B. F. Prich- 
ard, assistant cashier. 


VIRGINIA 


The statement of condition of the Virginia 
‘Trust Company, Richmond, Va., showed to- 
tal resources of $6,066,027.90; surplus, 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $9,196.61, and 
deposits, $3,984,583.14. 


TRUST COMPANY 





Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 


Capital 
Surpius and Profits. ... 
Resources. 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. 8S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city coliections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHATTANOOGA 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the First 
National Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn., all 
the directors were reélected, and L. L. 
Fischer was elected to fill a vacancy. At 
the meeting of the board of directors all 
the officers were reélected. 

The statement of condition of the bank at 
December 31, 1921, showed total resources 
of $17,562,955.59; surplus, $1,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $62,803.63, and deposits, $12,- 
558,243.19. 

A view of the bookkeeping department of 
the bank is shown here. ‘The department ‘s 
considered one of the most modern depart- 
ments of its kind in the South. 


BENTON BANKING COMPANY 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 
The directors of the Benton Banking 
Company of Benton, Tenn., reélected J. D. 
Clemmer as cashier and H. W. McClary as 

assistant cashier. 

John L. Williams, president of the bank, 
who was elected to fill a vacancy caused by 
the resignation of B. F. McClary, in 1921, 
was succeeded by W. P. Lang as president. 
W. A. Calhoun was reélected as vice-presi- 
dent. 














Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


USINESS sentiment in the seventh Fed- 

eral Reserve district has undergone a 
great change for the better in the last 
month. In the granger part of the district 
the change amounts to a transformation. 
It is due to an advance of about 30 cents 
a bushel in the price of wheat and of 20 
cents in corn, with a corresponding gain for 
oats. This means some tens of millions of 
dollars to the farming interests of the sec- 
tion, but its significance is by no means lim- 
ited to this increase in money return from 
crops. There has not only been a more rap- 
id liquidation of debts, but a restoration of 
confidence in the future, a reassurance of 
ability to meet in full the heavy debts in- 
curred during the time of highest prices for 
agricultural products, when speculation was 
rampant, and this feeling of encouragement 
has been communicated in turn to the mer- 
chant, and to all the many lines of manufac- 
ture and distribution by which the farmers’ 
needs are supplied. A large part of last 
season’s soil yields already has been mar- 
keted, of course, but there are still enough 
products in the hands of growers to give 
them a generous share in the increase of 
values. The turn in the course of grain and 
livestock prices is also likely to have an 
important effect in stimulating interest in 
the planting operations of the coming spring 
with the probable result of larger acreage 
and increased production. 

There has been no rush of orders follow- 
ing the change for the better in the finan- 
cial situation of the rural producer, but the 
improvement in distribution of merchandise 
is noticeable. Merchants are replenishing 
their shelves more freely, Which gives a two- 
fold indication of healthy conditions—better 
sales and stocks held down to a safe basis. 
Buying is confined largely to essentials, but 
there is evident a disposition to cover cur- 
rent personal and household needs a little 
more freely. In clothing and textiles a 

mewhat lower grade of goods being bought 

nd staples that have undergone the greatest 
vnward revision in prices are most in fa- 








Organized 1890 


For nearly thirty-two years, this 
company has been an integral part 
of the advancement of St. Louis 
and the great central valley of the 
United States. 

Our complete banking, investment 
and general trust company facilities 
are at your service. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $8,000,000 


Saint Louis 























vor. Merchants generally are recognizing 
this disposition on the part of buyers and 
are exerting themselves more than ever to 
get business by means of attractive sales 
offerings. Heavy garments, bedding and 
similar articles have not been in quite such 
strong demand as usual at this time of year 
because of the mildness of the winter. Hard- 
ware demand is picking up, sales running 
about even with those at the corresponding 
time last year, which means a larger volume 
of business as prices are about 25 per cent. 
lower. Groceries are rather slow, and there 
is still a downward tendency of prices, 
while it is a noteworthy sign of the times 
that jams and jellies are moving hardly at 
all. 

Wholesale business still derives its great- 
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The Whole Range of 
Investment Service 


NY time that you want to make an offer 
for the purchase or sale of bank accept- 
ances, bear in mind that we will be glad to 
receive your offer. 
to quote you the most favorable rate on our 
own acceptances, when available, or if you 
prefer we can procure acceptances of other 
large banks and trust companies. 


In the matter of longer time investments we can offer a wide range of highest 
grade securities through our bond department, which not only participates in 
the best syndicated issues, but handles securities of its own origination as well. 


Feel free to call upon us either for services of our credit department in check- 
ing up paper, or our bond department for quotations for purchase or sale of 
long or short time securities. 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


We are always ready 














est support from replacement orders of mod- 
erate size and for at-once delivery. Buying 
for spring and summer was going ahead 
satisfactorily, but has been held back a little 
of late by unsettlement in certain lines of 
dry goods due to lower prices for raw cot- 
ton and wage reductions in the mills, these 
developments having inspired new hopes of 
further price cutting, for which merchants 
are disposed to wait as long as the narrow 
limitations of their stocks will permit. 

In the industrial centers of the district 
there are fewer signs of encouragement. 
Unemployment, with consequent curtailment 
of buying power, is still a serious obstacle 
to a return of prosperity. There has been 
only a slight increase in manufacturing op- 
erations, and this is confined principally to 
the steel industry. ‘The brightest phase of 
the situation here is an increase in buying 
by the railroads. Orders for 20,000 or more 
cars have been placed in the Chicago dis- 
trict in the last few weeks, and every few 
days announcement is made of some new 
project for improvement of properties or 
purchases of equipment by the carriers. 
Government help in the financing of such 
outlays has encouraged the transportation 
lines to bestir themselves in rectifying the 
defects in their facilities caused by several 
years of subnormal expenditure on mainte- 
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nance, and to prepare for the heavy traffic 
which all operating officials believe is certain 
to follow the present period of dullness, 
probably within a few months. Steel mills 
are operating at around 50 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, which compares with 25 per cent. at 
the low point of last July, and in some cases 
the rate will be increased to 65 per cent. 
within a few weeks. The new activity in 
equipment plants is helping allied interests, 
especially the lumber trade. Implement 
makers have laid out their programs for the 
approaching season on conservative lines. 
They all suffered severe losses during 1921, 
and while they have probably been through 
the most drastic stage of inventory writing- 
off, the turn of the tide in their selling 
departments has not yet come. There is 4 
little better inquiry for machinery in the 
last few weeks, following further price re- 
ductions, but the change is not great enough 
to give ground for much elation. 
Indications are growing stronger that the 
long-deferred boom in building operations is 
likely to materialize in the coming season. 
Progress is being made toward enforcing 
the Landis wage awards in the Chicago field, 
and elsewhere in the district there has been 
a sympathetic improvement in labor condi- 
tions. In some departments open shop con- 
ditions have been established and the vigor- 
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ous campaign of the citizens committee bids 
fair to break the hold of the combination of 
contractors and unions on the industry. 
This committee is composed of employers in 
nearly all lines of business, has almost un- 
limited financial backing and is carrying out 
its plans with such thoroughness and deter- 
mination that the favorable results are giv- 
ing encouragement to the promoters of hun- 
dreds of construction projects that have 
been held up for years. The effect is seen 
in the issuance of building permits in the 
month of January almost double in number 
and amount as compared with those for the 
first month of last year, and a continuation 
of this volume during February. It is re- 
flected also in a substantial increase in or- 
ders for structural steel. So far these or- 
ders call for small tonnages as a rule, but 
much preliminary work is being done on the 
many pending large projects, and these will 
go ahead as soon as weather conditions will 
permit. A revival of activity in this field 
cannot fail to exert a strong influence for 
the better on the general business situation 
and on unemployment. The amount of con- 
struction work, particularly on dwellings, 
carried on during the winter months has 
been unusually large. This has kept up a 
steady movement of materials and made 
the trade in household furnishings much 
better than usual at this time of year. 

In the financial situation there has been 
further improvement in the last month. 
Commercial paper rates, after declining al- 
most to the 414 per cent. level, stiffened 
rather sharply after the last offering of 
treasury certificates of indebtedness at 4%, 
per cent., and now are on a basis of 5 to 514 
per cent., with bank loans at 5 to 6 per 
cent. The commercial borrowing demand is 
not heavy. There has been a further re- 
duction of rediscounts and reserve note cir- 
culation, with a corresponding improvement 
in the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the figure now standing at about 75 
per cent. Liquidation by the country banks 
is going ahead slowly, and the city insti- 
tutions would be virtually free of indebted- 
ness to the reserve bank were it not for the 
loans to rural banks which are still being 
carried. The increase in the price of grains 
has improved the position of many coun- 
try banks with heavy loans on this kind of 
security, both by widening the margin of 
safety and by making possible sales to the 
advantage of borrowers. Savings deposits 
continue to present a cheerful aspect of the 
banking situation, showing a healthy, al- 
though slow, increase. Investment demand 
holds up well, and the shelves of dealers are 
pretty well cleared. Offerings are moderate, 
which fact perhaps has more to do with the 

















Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 
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|'LET US MANAGE 
/YOUR COAL MINES 


Secure for your mine 
the profitable benefits of 
operating methodstested 
and matured by 38 years 
of ownership or active 
control in virtually every 
field. You are assured 
of efficient, effective and 
economical operation 
through— 


PEABODY 


Operating Management 


Because we have at our dis- 
posal the constantly increas- 
ing wealth of data on mining 
conditions, cost items and 
sales problems which grows 
out of our extensive manage- 
ment operations, we can 
economically give all our cli- 
ents a service which would 
be prohibitive to the single 
owner. Write for descriptive 
booklet. 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 
Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields 
with annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 

















strength of the market than an over-abun- 
dance of idle funds. 
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CONVENTION DATES 

Reserve City Bankers Association, Kansas 
City, May 22-23. 

Illinois—at St. Louis, June 22-23. 
Indiana—at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 
Missouri (not announced), May 16-17. 
Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 
Ohio—at Cincinnati, May 24-26. 


Iowa—at Davenport, June 5-7. 


NEW PRESIDENT REPUBLIC BANK 


OF ST. LOUIS 


John A. Lewis, who since November, 1915, 
has been senior vice-president of the Iry- 
ing National Bank of New York, and who 
was for many years connected with banking 
in St. Louis, has returned to the latter city 
as president of the Republic National Bank, 
to which position he was recently elected. 


JOHN A. LEWIS 
President Republic National Bank, St. Louis 


Mr. Lewis was born at St. Louis, October 
24, 1864, and after graduation from high 
school was for a time employed in the Bank 
of Commerce in that city, and in October, 
1881, he became coin teller in the United 
States Sub-Treasury at St. Louis. As a boy 
he had taken a keen interest in collecting 
postage stamps, and when he went into 
banking he made a careful study of coins, 
and this knowledge made his services espe- 
cially valuable while in the St. Louis Sub- 
Treasury. He remained in this position 
until the term of General A. G. Edwards, 
the United States Assistant Treasurer at 
St. Louis, expired in 1887, when he went to 
Europe on a vacation. While on shipboard 
returning home he was asked to join the 
staff of the Continental Bank of St. Louis, 
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12,458 new savings depositors came to us recently within a 
period of ninety days. 


Expressions of confidence such as this from the general public 
make us feel more than repaid for the conservative policies and 
the careful banking practice that have effectively safeguarded 
every dollar deposited here since the bank first opened its doors 
in 1869 


Offering the Seven 
Essentials of a Banking 
Home :-- Safety, Spirit, 
Experience, Caliber, 
Cc, z Cc. lof, 


Back of every service this bank offers stand its $2,000,000 in 
capital; its $2,700,000 in surplus; its fifty millions of resources; its 
53 years of conservative banking experience; and a directorate 
thoroughly representative of the best business interests of the 





ness, Prestige. 


Middle West. 


The company which places Safety first in select- 
ing its bank thereby associates itself with the 
best and most conservative business concerns. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets - Chicago 





which offer he accepted, and held various 
positions in that bank until it was absorbed 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 1902, 
when Mr. Lewis was made assistant cashier. 
He held this office for some time until he 
was promoted to be cashier, from which po- 
sition he was later promoted to the vice- 
presidency. 

As already stated, Mr. Lewis was offered 
the vice-presidency of the Irving National 
Bank of New York in 1918, and has held 
this position from that time until his recent 
election as president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. 

Mr. Lewis has risen through successive 
steps of banking experience from the posi- 
tion of messenger boy to that of the chief 
executive of an important bank through his 
own industry and fine personal qualities. 
His wide acquaintance and strong friend- 
ships throughout the West and Southwest 
made him a valuable acquisition to the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York, and now 
that he has gained additional acquaintance- 
ship and numerous friends in the eastern 
section of the country, to which is added 
more extensive financial experience, it will 
he seen that he easily ranks among the best 
equipped bankers in the United States. 


NEW DEPARTMENT FOR DISTRICT 
BANK 


An industrial real estate department has 
recently been established in the Central 
Manufacturing District Bank of Chicago. 
The functions of the department are to buy, 
sell, lease, appraise and make loans upon 
industrial real estate property. L. W. Por- 
ter, who for the past seven years has held 
the position of senior land appraiser for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States Government, is now associ- 
ated with the bank as manager of this new 
department. 


MERGER OF THREE CLEVELAND 
BANKS 


Plans for the consolidation of the Lake 
Shore Banking and Trust Company, the 
Garfield Savings Bank and the Cleveland 
Trust Company were announced recently 
by F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The name of the merged 
institutions will be the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Merger of these three long established 
community banks will give Cleveland a 
banking institution with forty-nine offices. 
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Total resources of the combined banks 
will be $165,000,000, while capital and sur- 
plus will total $13,000,000, and deposits 
will aggregate $145,000,000. 

In making the announcement, President 
Goff emphasized the fact that to bring about 
the consolidation sacrifices had been made 
by all concerned in order that greater serv- 
ice might be rendered the Cleveland public. 

“It gives me great pride and pleasure to 
have John M. Gundry and Harris Creech, 
heads of such splendid banks which have 
been outstanding in serving the community 
for many years, and their organizations join- 
ing forces with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

“It has been my aim and purpose for the 
last ten years to carry complete banking 
service to the outlying districts, not only 
residential sections but industrial as well, 
and this consolidation will make available 
the entire facilities of the Cleveland Trust 
Company throughout the city. 

“I know I am voicing the sentiments of 
Mr. Gundry and Mr. Creech when I say 
that the establishment of strong community 
banks is an ideal that we have been devel- 
oping for years. With forty-nine branches 
we become even more completely the 
people’s bank which has been the goal of 
each institution. 

At present the Lake Shore Banking and 
Trust Company has $1,000,000 capital, $592,- 
000 surplus, $25,000,000 deposits and 58,000 
depositors. The capital of the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank is $600,000, surplus $800,000, 
while it has $15,000,000 of deposits and 
66,000 depositors. This gives the combined 
bank $165,000,000 resources, $13,000,000 cap- 
ital and surplus, $145,000,000 deposits, of 
which $85,000,000 are savings deposits, and 
364,000 depositors. 

Officials of the Lake Shore and Garfield 
banks will become executive officers of the 
combined bank. Also a majority of the 
directors of those banks will join the direc- 
torate of the merged institution 

The Lake Shore bank was started in 1890 
in half of a drug store at East 55th street 
and St. Clair avenue N. E., the present site 
of a modern branch office. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank was organized. 

The Garfield’s growth has been steady 
and rapid. It has established seven offices 
throughout the city and acquired a large 
downtown office at 322 Euclid avenue in the 
last few years. 

The Lake Shore has eight offices. Four 
of the forty-nine offices of the combined .a- 
stitutions are in Lorain, Bedford, Paines- 
ville and Willoughby, while the remaining 


forty-five offices dot the main thoroughfares 
of Cleveland and in many large industrial 
sections. 

The Cleveland ‘Trust Company is the 
pioneer among Cleveland banks in establish- 
ing branch offices entering upon this plan 
of expansion so popular in England and 
throughout Europe and Canada in January, 
1903, when the merger with the Western 
Reserve Trust Company was effected. 


GEORGE B. ROGERS 


George B. Rogers nas been named cashier 
of the Kalamazoo National Bank, Kalama- 
z00, Mich., to succeed Fred R. Eaton, who 
resigned to accept the treasurership of the 


GEORGE B. ROGERS 
Cashier Kalamazoo National Bank 


C. G. Spring Company. Mr. Rogers came 
to the Kalamazoo institution from the State 
Bank of Decatur, Mich. He has held the 
posts of teller, auditor and assistant cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK FLOOR 
TO BE BLOCK LONG 


Preliminary steps have been taken to- 
ward giving the First National Bank of 
Chicago the largest banking floor in Chi- 
cago. 

This will be accomplished by erecting a 
twenty-one story $1,000,000 building at 31 
to 35 South Clark street. This is directly 
north of the Fort Dearborn Bank building 
and west of the First National. The three 
buildings will be made into one great struc- 
ture, which will cover practically the entire 
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Bond Department 
Foreign Department 


Savings Department 
Trust Department 


A representative of this Bank 
calls upon our correspondents 
from time to time and this 


personal acquaintance en- 





ables us to better understand 








and fulfill their requirements. 
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FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 


S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 


























south half of the block bounded by Monroe, 
Clark, Madison and Dearborn. 

This will give two magnificent banking 
floors extending from Dearborn to Clark 
street, and half a block wide. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 


Plans for the establishment of a new trust 
department for the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis have been completed 
and are being carried out under the super- 
vision of W. C. Connett, vice-president and 
counsel. 

The functions of the new department are 
as follows: Custodian of securities, admin- 
istrator of estates and executor of wills; 
trustee under wills, trustee under mort- 
gages and trustee under voluntary trusts; 
guardian of minor children; registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations and associations and fiscal agent 
for ihe payment of bonds, coupons and divi- 
dencs 

The department is equipped with a sep- 
arate trust department vault and a private 
consultation room for the convenience of its 
customers. 

Herold J. Miller, formerly manager of 


the credit and foreign departments, has 
been appointed assistant trust officer. 


NEW NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF EVANSVILLE 


The charter of the City National Bank 
of Evansville, Ind., will expire March 7, 
1922. The National City Bank, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000 and a surplus of $50,000, is 
being organized to succeed the old institu- 
tion on March 8, with the same officers and 
directors as at present. The City National 
Bank now has a capital of $350,000, surplus 
of $350,000 and an undivided profit account 
of $175,000. 

In 1902 the City National Bank succeeded 
the First National Bank of Evansville, 
which had run through two charters, the 
business originally being established as the 
Canal Bank in 1848. Since 1914 the bank 
has occupied its present building, which is 
ranked among the finest individual bank 
buildings, in cities of 85,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple, in the United States. 

It is expected that the old City National 
Bank stock will be liquidated at $300 for 
each $100 invested, after having paid divi- 
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TRYGVE OAS 


Elected cashier Midland National Bank 
Minneapolis 


dends ranging from 6 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. during its charter. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of this bank the following 
officers were promoted: E. V. Bloomquist, 
formerly cashier, was advanced to secretary, 
a newly created office; Trygve Oas, formerly 
assistant cashier, was advanced to the office 
of cashier. 

The following new directors were also 
elected: B. C. Bowman, vice-president and 
general manager of the S. H. Bowman Lum- 
ber Company; Bernard M. Bros, treasurer 
William Bros Boiler and Manufacturing 
Company; L. B. Hancock, president Pure 
Oil Company, and Oscar D. Hauschild, sec- 
retary Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

WALTER H. MILLER 

Walter H. Miller, for the last two years 
assistant cashier of the Boone National 
Bank, Boone, Ia., has been chosen assistant 
cashier of the Iowa National Bank, Des 
Moines, Ia. Mr. Miller is a graduate of 
Yale. 


E. V. BLOOMQUIST 


Elected secretary Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis 


INK THAT DEFIES ERADICATION 


The Victory Ink Company of New York, 
manufacturers of Victory safety ink, for 
which is claimed the advantages of ineradi- 
cability and permanence, has put out a lit- 
tle pamphlet setting forth the advantages 
of the ink, and using, to substantiate its 
claims, letters, including those written by 
prominent New York banks, in commenda- 
tion of the good qualities of the ink. 


NEW ELECTIONS TO ADVISORY 
BOARD 


The City Bank Trust Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., at the February meeting of the 
board of directors, elected to its advisory 
board Miss Mary E. Jenkins. Miss Jen- 
kins is president of the Syracuse Herald, 
one of the city’s leading newspapers. She 
is active in business and charitable work 
and will bring a new viewpoint to the 
bank’s councils. The City Bank Trust Com- 
pany has an advisory board in addition to 
its board of directors. John S. Gray, Syra- 
cuse shoe manufacturer, was elected chair- 
man of the advisory board at the same meet- 
ing. Mr. Gray was formerly vice-president 
of the bank. 
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KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMveEL Sostanp 


AY spring approaches, the West finds 
itself in a more hopeful mood, econom- 
ically speaking. It is not jubilant by any 
means, but it has had a better winter than 
many of its bankers and business men an- 
ticipated and it is hoping for further im- 
provement. That it has a foundation upon 
which to build for business that is stronger 
than it counted upon a few months ago is 
quite obvious. 

Probably the leaders in business improve- 
ment in the West are the sheep and wool 
interests. ‘They were the first to feel de- 
pression, their markets falling precipitously 
in 1920 and through most of 1921. Lately, 
however, fat lambs and sheep have almost 


doubled in prices compared with the low 


quotations of the post-war period. Wool 
has soared, some flockmasters who persist- 
ed in withholding their clips having succeed- 
ed in obtaining double last year’s low offers. 
Besides, buyers are in the field contract- 
ing the 1922 clip. The sheepman who is in 
debt can sell his clip of 1922 yet to be 
taken from the backs of sheep at profitable 
prices. This furnishes a very vital source of 
credit and is a decidedly favorable factor 
in the business of such states as Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. It 
is, of course, felt all through the West 
and over the country in general. The lamb 
feeding areas, notably Colorado, are enjoy- 
ing exceptional prosperity, profits of as 
much as $5 a head, which are unusual in- 
deed, being frequently reported on the win- 
ter’s feeding operations. 

While the sheep and wool interests lead, 
it is not exaggeration to say that the live- 
stock industry in general is contributing to 
the more hopeful feeling in the West. Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma are faring ex- 
ceptionally well with their sales of hogs, the 
porkers bringing fully 60 per cent. more for 
corn than the raw grain commands on ter- 
minal markets. There is great surprise 
over the strength of the hog market. Eu- 
rope is a good buyer, and the domestic de- 
mand for provisions seems to be holding 


well. Supplies are not as heavy at expected, 
but a large spring pig crop is predicted. 
Unfortunately, the western states are not 
big hog raisers. They are interested most 
in cattle so far as livestock is concerned; 
and the cattle market shows the least im- 
provement. But there is a better tone in 
cattle. Feeders who purchased thin stock 
since last fall have been able to show mod- 
est profits in many instances. There is 
more interest in the contracting of young 
cattle in Texas for spring delivery. Prices 
on ranges show moderate improvement over 
the quotations of the last few months, being 
up $5 to $10 a head, but still around $15 
lower than a year ago on the average. The 
fact that loans on cattle that were made 
when prices were considerably higher than 
at present are still outstanding constitutes 
a difficulty in the cattle loan situation. On 
the other hand, the successes of feeders this 
winter have reduced the volume of cattle 
loans held in the western states and will con- 
tinue to assist in effecting liquidation. 

The West rarely enjoyed a more open 
or more moderate winter. Some heavy 
storms and snows were reported in the more 
northern states, but the weather in general 
has been extremely mild—so mild that live- 
stock was maintained at a minimum of ex- 
pense and with a very small percentage of 
mortality. This, of course, is in favor of 
the stockmen and good for business. It 
augurs well for a generous lamb crop and 
a liberal output of calves. The younger 
the stock, the stronger will be the assets 
of stockmen. Close marketing of calves and 
lambs the last few years has created a situ- 
ation that means plenty of room for addi- 
tional holdings of young stock to be ma- 
tured into breeding animals or for slaughter, 

Horse and mule trade has been below 
normal. The unfavorable action of cotton 
reduced the abnormal buying by the South, 
while the spirit of economy among farmers 
checked the farm demand. The industrial 
demand was light. 

In grain markets the action of prices was 
also encouraging. Corn rose under the stim- 
ulus of betterment in the livestock industry 
and extensive speculative buying. Wheat 
advanced sharply on the unfavorable win- 
ter wheat outlook in Kansas, Nebraska and 
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Oklahoma, together with the declining farm 
movement and support from big specula- 
tive interests. Oats moved in sympathy with 
corn. There was a better market the past 
month for commercial feedstuffs, but hay 
moved only in moderate volume. 

A peculiar situation exists in the corn 
market. The West is interested more in 
this cereal than in any other grain. Corn 
is cheaper than hogs. It is, in fact, the 
cheapest feed on the market, some commer- 
cial feedstuffs being considerably higher 
than corn on the basis of feeding values. But 
there is more corn than hogs and more corn 
than other feedstuffs. Gradually, however, 
a readjustment is expected to take place. 
While there is considerable agitation for a 
reduction in the corn acreage this spring, 
with such papers as Wallace’s Farmer, pub- 
lished by the Wallace family at Des Moines, 
urging less planting of corn, the active Eu- 
ropean demand for provisions and the prices 
prevailing on other feedstuffs are making 
many grain men question the advisability 
of turning from that grain. Recovery in 
European industries will bring a big demand 
for pork and lard from the United States. 
The profitable winter hog market will en- 
large the spring pig crop. As a result, 
many are asking whether a favorable situ- 
ation will not prevail in corn markets dur- 
ing the coming year. 

In the case of wheat, lowering of bread 
prices is believed to be adding to consump- 
tion in this country. Competition with other 
exporting lands, usually keen at this season, 
has not been as depressing as feared. There 
is a steady demand for flour. Wheat at ter- 
minals is in strong hands. 

Behind tne strength in grains and the im- 
provement in live stock is the recent sharp 
advance in foreign exchange rates and the 
sentimental influence of the improved crédit 
situation and the active desire of the Wash- 
ington administration to improve the posi- 
tion of farmers. The recent agricultural 
conference at Washington did not evolve 
any remedy for agricultural ills, but it cen- 
tered attention on the desire of Washingter 
to help farmers, and doubtless discouraged 
speculative operations for declines in prices 
and encouraged some speculative buying. 
To a degree the conference helped senti- 
ment, although there was manifestly dis=p- 
pointment in some quarters because the 
gathering revealed the futility of attempt- 
ing to devise artificial measures for restor- 
ing agricultural prosperity. 

Financially, there is improvement in «ll 
the states of the West from the viewpoint 
of banks. Many millions have been flowing 
into this territory through the instrumental- 
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ity of the War Finance Corporation. Loans 
made by the Stock Growers’ Finance Corpo- 
ration are being transferred to the govern- 
ment agency. Perhaps the major portion 
of the money furnished by the War Finance 
Corporation to stockmen and other agricul- 
tural borrowers has gone into reserve city 
banks to be used to liquidate their loans, 
the obligations thus being transferred or re- 
funded. The War Finance Corporation 
money has proved to be a help to all mar- 
kets, having at least checked some liquida- 
tion which would otherwise have been 
forced. The livestock and grain situation on 
markets also helped to effect more liquida- 
tion than banks counted upon. Loans at 
the Federal Reserve banks of Minneapolis 
and Kansas City were reduced sharply and 
are now less than 40 per cent. of the com- 
bined total a year ago. There is a desire 
on the part of banks to effect further reduc- 
tions in discounts. Already the larger 
banks are borrowing very little compared 
with their discount operations of the past 
two years. Sales of government securities 
to co to the East have continued in exten- 
sive volume, this also aiding in liquidation, 
but the western states are still heavy own- 
ers of high grade bonds. Business inter- 


ests and banks are finding that farmers are 
carrying more government bonds than they 
believed. There is a spirit of economy 
among farmers, which is helping to reduce 
the shrinkage in deposits toward spring to 
a minimum. 

Mercantile trade as a whole is quiet, but 
there is a better volume in retail channels 
as spring approaches. Implement houses 
are making strenuous efforts to enlarge 
sales, sharp price cutting being reported, 
especially in the case of tractors, the high 
cost of which has been an element of weak- 
ness so far as buying by farmers is con- 
cerned. There is still a feeling among 
farmers that more price readjustments must 
be made on mercantile markets. The oil 
industry is reporting a better demand for 
gasoline, with some large export sales, but 
crude prices are out of line, being relatively 
too high for small refinuers. Coal mining 
is stagnant. There is little change in cop- 
per, lead and zinc, with perhaps a small 
gain in sales, although these industries are 
far from normal. Building in cities is still 
quite active so far as dwellings are con- 
cerned, but there are not apparent any broad 
plans for business structures. The spring 
season, as usual, is reducing unemployment. 
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Farmers, however, will employ as little out- 
side labor as possible this spring. 


@ 


CONVENTION DATES 
Kansas—at Wichita, May 18-19. 
New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Wyoming—at Laramie, Sept. 
Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 
North Dakota—at Minot, June 15-16. 


WARD M. BURGESS ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Ward M. Burgess, for the last fifteen 
years vice-president of the Omaha National 
Bank, has been made chairman of the board 
of directors of that institution to fill the 
vacancy made by the recent death of former 
Senator J. H. Millard. Mr. Burgess has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
that institution for twenty years. 

Walter W. Head, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, has been elected president 
of the Omaha ‘Trust Company. Other 
officers were reélected. 


JAMES E. FICKETT 


Resignation of James E. Fickett as vice- 
president in charge of the credit department 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, to be- 
come general manager of the David Eccles 
interests, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
effective March 1, is announced in current 
dispatches by officers of the bank. 

L. L. Mulit, for many years first vice- 
president and a director of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Portland, Ore., and 
who has been associated with the Bank of 
Italy for several months, will succeed Mr. 
Fickett at the bank’s head office. 

Prior to his association with the Bank of 
Italy, Mr. Fickett was chief examiner for 
the California State Banking Department. 
SAN FRANCISCO BANK DEPOSITS 

According to some statistics recently pub- 
lished, San Francisco ranks fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the number 
of banks whose deposits exceed $15,000,000. 
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According to these same statistics, the 
Bank of Italy of San Francisco shows the 
largest gain in deposits in 1921 of any bank 
in the country. 


UNION STOCK YARDS NATIONAL 
BANK 


E. L. Hart, formerly cashier of the Union 
Stock Yards National Bank, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent at the annual meeting. D. Boone was 
elected cashier. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF TULSA 


At the annual meeting of directors of the 
Exchange National Bank of ‘Tulsa, Okla. 
KE. W. Sinclair retired as chairman of the 
board, and the president, R. P. Brewer, 
was elected chairman. 

J. J. McGraw, vice-president, was elected 
president. Assistant cashiers elected were: 
E. L. Bradshaw, Elton Everett, F. C. Freed- 
ley and J. F. Matchet. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL BANK 


L. C. Smith, formerly president of the 
Commonwealth National Bank of Kansas 
City, has been elected chairman of the 
board. R. M. Cook, vice-president of the 
Interstate National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent. 


E. CORNISH ELECTED PRESIDENT 


E. Cornish has been elected president of 
the American Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Cornish 
has been associated with banking in Littte 
Rock for twenty years and is widely known 
throughout the state. 

Three new directors were named: A. D. 
Goldman, Harry Lesser and M. A. Hell- 
man. 


NEW BANK EXAMINER 

Leon G. Kennedy nas been appointed Na- 
tional Bank Examiner from Laramie, Wyo. 
and has been assigned to the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District. Mr. Kennedy is the assist- 
ant cashier of the First State Bank. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


AS improved credit situation in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District is 
shown by the February 1 statement of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Rediscounts reported on that date for the 
district showed a reduction of over $100,- 
000,000 from the corresponding date of a 
year ago. Indications are that during the 
coming months there should be an ample 
supply of credit for agricultural, industrial 
and commercial purposes at moderate inter- 
est rates. 

Indications are that the new wholesale 
price level has been reached. Retail prices 
have not dropped equally with wholesale 
prices and hence will be longer in reaching 
a suitable basis. The cost of living is being 
kept up by the failure of rent, fuel and 
public utilities to join in the decline, attrib- 
utable largely to the fact that wages have 
not been materially reduced. Another fac- 
tor is the fact that merchants became accus- 
tomed during the war to realizing huge 
profits and cannot get over the habit quickly. 

Increase in building operations, increase 
in volume of sales and increase in buying 
confidence are among the characteristics of 
the month. Firms and corporations report- 
ing increased sales do not appear to be con- 
fined to any particular line. Real estate 
prices continue firm, and there is a stiffening 
of values in business property, new leases 
calling for larger rentals. Six per cent. is 
the prevailing rate for loans on commercial 
paper and mortgages. 

Inquiry as to the general outlook for the 
coming year from the standpoint of the 
farmer developed a general expression of 
satisfaction with present prospects. The 
winter rainfall to date has encouraged the 
dry farmer, and the depth of snow in the 
mountains promises ample water for irriga- 
tion until late in the season. Conditions in 
the farming sections of the Northwest have 
greatly improved in the last two months. 
Feeding of lambs and sheep has proven 
very profitable. Cattle and hogs are selling 
al increased prices and wool buyers are en- 
deavoring to contract for the 1922 clip at 
30 cents—twice the amount offered a year 


ago. Farmers are again to see a ready 
market and fair prices for their products, 
and the lumber industry is also in a healthier 
condition. ‘The War Finance Corporation 
has distributed millions in loans among the 
stockmen within the past few months. This 
has had a wholesome effect on this industry 
and on banks in stock growing districts. In 
California supplies of dried and canned 
fruits are pretty well cleaned up, and the 
demand for these commodities, which 
slacked off somewhat during January, has 
again become firmer, so that tne new sea- 
son will be gone into with very little carry- 
over. The pineapple packers of the Ha- 
waiian Islands cannot begin to supply the 
demand for sliced pineapple, and even with 
the new plantations and the expansion of 
old ones it is not figured that the supply 
will catch up with the demand inside of five 
years. 

The past month in the investment market 
has been rather featureless. There has been 
a pause, but not a reaction, and in the mean- 
time a pretty substantial lot of offerings 
has been absorbed. In most cases issues 
have been on an income basis not thought 
possible even so short a time as four months 
ago. Business conditions and the probable 
trend of money look good for high grade 
bonds and justify one in believing that there 
is still room for early further advances. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20. 


Investment Bankers Del 
Monte, Oct. 
Oregon—at Portland, July 17-20. 
Washington—at Spokane, June 9-10. 
Utah—at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 
California—at Del Monte, May 24-27. 


Idaho—at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 


Association, 


BANK CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


In his recent report to the State Bank- 
ing Department, Jonathan A. Dodge, super- 
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intendent of banks, said in part about bank 
conditions in California: 

“California is the only state in the Amer- 
ican Union that has conquered the evils 
of the inflation and numerous disturbances 
that followed the World War. It has sur- 
mounted every obstacle in the path of its 
prosperity and its resources are mounting 
with amazing rapidity. The state has re- 
turned to its normal basis of trading. Its 
productive activities are in full swing and 
it is accumulating wealth in a manner that 
is absolutely astonishing. 

“T hesitate to use words of the superla- 
tive, but the facts and figures disclosed with 
reference to the condition of our state banks 
on December 31, 1921. as compared with 
that condition as reflected on September 6, 
1921, silence any thought of exaggerated ex- 
pression or of an optimism that is not found- 
ed absolutely on conditions existent and 
reflected in our banking institutions. 

“In this state, as in every other state of 
the American Union, this is a period of 
financial deflation. The figures of the state 
banks, therefore, cannot under any possible 
circumstances disguise an inflated condition. 
Every dollar that is now represented in the 
assets of these banks is a dollar of actuai, 
economic increase. When I record, there- 
fore, that in the period from September 6, 
1921, to December 31, 1921, the assets of our 
state banks increased in the aggregate of 
more than sixty-seven million dollars, reach- 
ing a total of more than $1,578,000,000, the 
largest in the history of the state, I am stat- 
ing a fact that is supported by indubitable 
figures. During that time our banks in- 
creased their loans in the sum of more than 
thirty-five million dollars. The individual 
deposits in the state banks increased more 
than fifty-seven and a half million, an in- 
crease in the commercial department of our 
state system of more than twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars and an increase in the savings 
deposits of more than thirty-one millions 
of dollars. The gross deposits of the state 
system increased more than eighty-two and 
one-half million dollars; of this immense ag- 
gregate the commercial department in- 
creased thirty-six million dollars, while the 
increase in the savings department was even 
greater, being over forty-six millions. 
These amazing figures tell the story of our 
prosperity.” 


SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK HAS 
NEW BUILDING 


The Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., according to its statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, has total resources of $26,519,- 
710.15; surplus and undivided profits, $872,- 


294.53, and deposits, $23,335,016.35. Depos- 
its were increased $3,775,000 since the Sep- 
tember call. 

The bank is just completing a new bank 
building of three stories, with a full base- 
ment, to be used exclusively by the bank 
for its own quarters. This will represent 
one of the most complete and up-to-date 
banking homes on the Pacific Coast, as great 
care has been exercised in securing the most 
up-to-date equipment possible for the effi- 
cient handling of banking business. 

The interior of the lobby will be fur- 
nished throughout with Travertine Italian 
marble, with a ground floor space of 106 by 
110 feet. This will be one of the largest 
banking rooms on the Pacific Coast. The 
exterior of the building will be entirely of a 
rich Tennessee marble, which is just at the 
present time being set in place, covering the 
steel reinforced concrete construction. 


SAN DIEGO INSTITUTION ACQUIRES 
BANK 


The National City State Bank of National 
City, Cal., has been purchased by the South- 
ern Trust and Commerce Bank of San 
Diego. 

In response to an insistent and popular 
demand on the part of the people of Na- 
tional City and through the efforts of S. 
Francisco, president of the National City 
State Bank, who worked out the de- 
tails, the institution was purchased. In 
so doing, the large banking concern gives 
to National City a large and strong banking 
institution, with resources totaling about 
$15,000,000, a capitalization of $1,000,000 and 
deposits aggregating more than $13,000,000. 

Harold Requa, of the National City, will 
be in charge, assisted by the former cashier 
of the bank, J. L. Mathews. Mr. Requa 
has lived in National City for the last twen- 
ty years, and to his experience as assistant 
cashier in the San Diego bank for the last 
few years will be added his knowledge of 
local conditions, problems and needs. When 
the final legal steps have been taken, he 
will become manager of the local bank, to 
be assisted by J. L. Mathews. 

The former president of the bank, S. 
Francisco, on account of the necessity of 
taking care of realty interests with his firm, 
Grable, Francisco & Bleifuss, most of them 
in the vicinity of La Mesa, felt the affairs 
of the bank could be better served by the 
larger institution. 


A. P. GIANINNI ON EIGHT MONTHS’ 
TOUR 

A. P. Gianinni, president of the Bank of 

Italy, San Francisco, is en route to Paris, 
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from which point he begins an eight months’ 
tour of important European and Asiatic 
commercial centers. 

According to present plans Mr. Giannini 
will go from Paris to Rome and spend two 
months in Italy visiting points of interest 
there, as well as inspecting the branches of 
the Banca d’Italia Meridionelle, returning 
to France for May and June. During July 
and August he will visit London and other 
commercial centers of England. Leaving 
London the latter part of August or early 
September, he will return to the United 
States by way of Russia. and Siberia to 
Vladivostok, or through the Suez to India 
and the many places of interest in the Ori- 
ent. 

In announcing plans for his trip, Mr. 
Giannini said that he would take this oppor- 
tunity to secure a vacation, although a great 
deal of his time would be devoted to matters 
of business importance. The banking situ- 
ation in many of the foreign countries to 
be visited is in an interesting period of 
transition, and he will make a close study 
of possible new methods or procedure that 
may develop. As head of the institution 
that has championed the cause of statewide 
branch banking in this country, he is espe- 
cially anxious to observe the operations of 
the larger Continental banks where this 
same method is pursued. 


BANK OF ITALY USES POSTAGE 
METER 


Post-office permit number one, the first 
granted on the Pacific Coast authorizing the 
use of a postage meter, has been issued in 
San Francisco to the Bank of Italy by Post- 
master James E. Power. 

No more “licking” postage stamps; no 
more sealing letters, for the new machine 
performs both of these functions in one 
operation. In addition—and from the point 
of view of the postal authorities this is the 
most important feature—the postal meter 
cancels its own stamp imprint, obviating the 
necessity of running letters through the 
cancelling machine at the post-office. 

As a time and labor saver, the postage 
meter is unique. Its value to large estab- 
lishments in handling their mail has been 
demonstrated during the period of experi- 
mental use, and its potential possibilities in 
Saving taxpayers money, through the reduc- 
tion of the Government’s expenditure in 
printing stamps, is apparent. 

\hen the machine is issued, the customer 
peys for a certain number of stamp im- 
prints and the post-office department ad- 
justs the mechanism to turn out exactly that 
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number and no more. The lock is then set, 
and the customer proceeds to use the ma- 
chine. When the full amount has been 
printed the machine stops, and cannot be 
used until the postal representative resets it. 
The invention of the postage meter is 
comparatively recent and its installation has 
been effected in only a few of the larger 
eastern institutions—notably the Federal 
Reserve and National City banks in New 
York. The meter secured by the Bank of 
Italy will be the first one in the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO AGRICULTURAL 
LOANS 


Agricultural loans aggregating more than 
$5,500,000 have been approved by the Cali- 
fornia Joint Stock Land Bank, according to 
figures published recently. New applica- 
tions received during January totaled 
$1,185,000, of which amount nearly one-half 
has been acted upon already in a favorable 
manner. 

“Money available at 6 per cent., with the 
loans running for more than thirty years, 
appeal to those engaged in agricultural en- 
terprises,” said A. W. Hendrick, vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. “In addition it presents 
to many bankers in rural communities the 
practical solution to frozen farm credits. 
By assuming the burden of these long term 
transactions and extending so favorable a 
rate of interest, the Joint Stock Land Bank 
is taking a very definite place in present- 
day agricultural readjustments.” 

The summarized schedule of applications 
and approvals for California and Oregon 
shows: 

CALIFORNIA 


Total approvals 
January applications .... pees 
January approvals ...................----00+-++: : 


OREGON 


CID, iiciiccntsiitnscsnntebines nw 
January applications 
pO EO ee 


$3, aoe He t+ 
i7 78. §00 


$1,617, eee 
479,500 
250,000 

















Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


HERE is evidence of a steadier tone to 
the financial and _ business situation 
which seems to be an indication that the 
process of readjustment is finding a new 
foundation upon which prosperity can again 
be built, but as yet constructive forces have 
made no marked headway. Canada’s de- 
pendence upon her agricultural production 
and natural resources as the basis of na- 
tional income is again being more and more 
generally recognized after a period of manu- 
facturing activity in meeting Gemands for 
war supplies and general merchandise for 
export; with this recognition comes the real- 
ization that there is not likely to be any 
marked improvement before another crop. 
In the interval much consideration is being 
given to such questions as the adujstment 
of wages, reduction of freight rates and 
making provision for better marketing fa- 
cilities and better markets—all looking to 
the improvement of prices on the one hand 
and the reduction of costs on the other to 
not only provide the farmer with a margin 
of profit, but cut the prices of the goods he 
requires to such an extent that he can buy 
in something like normal volume and thus 
bring activity to the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with relief for the unemployed. 
Under these circumstances—and after a 
period in which the farmers, particularly in 
Western Canada, have been urged to in- 
crease acreage without respect to conditions 
—a lower acreage under cultivation is likely 
to increase rather than decrease the net re- 
turns in profits. There has been much un- 
profitable farming because of high overhead 
charges and small yields; smaller acreage 
with bigger yields would be much prefer- 
able. Some of these points are being 
brought home to the farmers with the ad- 
monition that while every effort should be 
made to reduce transportation costs, money 
rates, costs of supplies, etc., close applica- 
tion must also be given to the question of 
cutting operating costs on the farm on the 
basis that war-time prices are a thing of 
the past and that the farmer, like the manu- 
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facturer, must get his costs down to the 
very minimum if he desires to find a place 
in world markets. This situation has been 
effectively outlined in a circular sent by 
Charles W. Williams, of Galesburg, IIL, to 
his farmer tenants in the Regina district, 
Western Canada: 

“We as farmers of America have been 
sowing automobiles, tractors, trucks, gaso- 
line engines, electric light plants, iightning 
rods, fine buildings, elegant furniture, loud 
wearing apparel, and a riotous and dissi- 
pated life. We have neglected our farms, 
refused to labor, and have spent money like 
drunken sailors, and now we are harvesting 
what we have sown in the years gone by, 
and it’s a harvest most of us will not soon 
forget—one of sorrow and regrets, and 
great financial losses. The immediate future 
is not bright, but the clouds, if we are 
worthy, will some day pass away. It is back 
to the farm—back to the horse—back to 
hard work—back to economy—back to an 
honest, industrious life before God and man, 
and for those who accept this program there 
is a brighter day coming. We are no worse 
off than farmers all over America, all have 
gone down together, for the same causes 
have brought about the same results, but 
located as we are in the greatest spring 
wheat country in all the world, we should 
recover from our present financial condition 
sooner than others, and will if we have faith 
in ourselves and in our great country. 

“The present prices for grain are on a 
low level and will remain there, and we 
should insist on better and cheaper farm 
labor; $35 per month for the entire season 
should secure the best of farm help, and the 
farmer who pays more is not wise and will 
regret it before his 1922 crop is dis- 
posed of.” 

The revelations which followed the tak- 
ing over of the Merchants Bank by the 
Bank of Montreal have caused considerable 
stir financially. The serious impairment of 
the bank’s reserves without any indication 
in the reports to the shareholders or in the 
monthly returns to the Government is re- 
garded as indicating both a laxity on the 
part of the auditors in their responsibility 
to the shareholders and a weakness in the 
system of government returns which prom- 
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ises to find echo when the Banking Act 
comes up for its periodical revision in 1923. 
So far as the merger itself is concerned it 
is recognized as a necessity in the crisis 
which occurred, but as to whether such a 
crisis was necessary and whether it was the 
result of poor executive control there seems 
to be room for no two opinions. The trial 
of an absconding member of a Montreal 
brokerage firm, with which the bank and 
certain officials thereof were closely associ- 
ated, has led to information being made 
public which has had an unfortunate effect 
upon sentiment at such a time. The result 
is that there is a public feeling that some- 
thing is wrong with the bank system. Lead- 
ing business men and financiers whose opin- 
ions are reflected by such papers as the 
Financial Post have urged a thorough in- 
vestigation, not to prevent the merger from 
going through, but because they feel that if 
certain individuals have been responsible 
that this should be made known to the pub- 
lic so that criticism now being directed at 
the Canadian banking system should be di- 
rected at those individuals. Also there is a 


feeling that any banking system will only - 


prove its strength when those responsible 
for it recognize its weaknesses and repair 
them. In this connection the Post says: 
The Merchants Bank case does not con- 
demn the banking system of Canada; it does 
suggest, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the audit system may be 
inadequate under certain conditions of 
weakness in the management of a bank. It 
also suggests that the choice of a president 
of a bank may be as important as that of 
a general manager. Shareholders and direc- 
tors of banks should be thoroughly con- 
‘ineed that the election of a president from 


merely personal considerations, or his 
wealth, or the number of shares he holds, 
may prove fatal to the best interests of a 
bank, if with these is coupled an ignorance 
on the subject of banking as applied to the 
quality of commercial paper. ‘The real pro- 
tection of a bank is in its executive, and 
it might be far better in the interests of 
the community if the president of a bank 
were selected from a list of retired trained 
bankers, or at least from those whose busi- 
ness.training enabled them from experience 
to deal intelligently with the vital point of 
bank loans. Some similar restriction may 
have to decide the choice of auditors. Usu- 
ally the weak points in audits is the inven- 
tory valuation, and this applies in the case 
of a bank as much as in that of a lumber 
company, only infinitely more so.” 

The affair is regarded as particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the agitation for Gov- 
ernment banks—Manitoba already is in the 
banking business, Ontario is organizing a 
scheme and the organized farmers of Al- 
berta are urging on the farmers’ government 
of that province to secure a charter. ‘The 
Alberta suggestion is novel in that it pro- 
poses to recognize the Federal Banking Act. 
A charter would be secured as in the case 
of a private bank and the Government would 
invest in stock from 51 to 100 per cent. 
Then the Government would start into the 
banking business in the usual way. The 
weaknesses are that it would be a provincial 
scheme and that an agricultural territory 
largely dependent upon one crop is not a 
satisfactory unit for successful banking in 
competition with institutions with connec- 
tions across the Dominion, that borrowers 
would want favors from a government bank 
and would not be in a hurry to repay loans, 
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and that it would be of greater advantage 
to the farmers in the present crisis for the 
Government to back advances by the organ- 
ized banks and the loaning institutions 
which have long been in the field rather 
than purchase bank stock in a venture which 
in the event of failure would involve double 
liability under the Federal act. 

One of the effects of the Merchants Bank 
affair has been that the annual meetings of 
various banks, including the Royal, Domin- 
ion and Nova Scotia, have been marked by 
statements by high officials regarding the 
methods by which loans and credits are 
handled. ‘These statements have indicated 
that the methods of administration in the 
case of the Merchants were in marked con- 
trast to the close check usually kept by the 
management and directors upon the bank’s 
business. In the course of an address on 
“Federal Financial Administration and the 
Banks,” given before the Toronto Bankers’ 
Educational Association, the Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, former minister of finance, 
made some statements having particular in- 
terest at the moment because of their bear- 
ing on the Merchants Bank situation. Deal- 
ing with the Dominion finance department, 
he said: 

“The department has the duty of audit- 
ing the gold reserves. In connection with 
the audit of the banks required by the: Act, 
the general managers name each year a list 
of accountants qualified, in their opinion, to 
act as auditors. This list is subject to the 
approval of the minister. By the Bank Act 
no agreement between boards of directors 
of two banks for the purchase of one by 
the other, that is to say, for merger, as 
popularly referred to, is valid without the 
consent of the minister of finance. After 
such agreement has been entered into and 
approved by the minister, meetings of the 
shareholders of the merging banks are held 
for the purpose of considering and approv- 
ing of the agreement. Afterwards, the mat- 
ter goes before the treasury board, which 
is a statutory committee of the privy coun- 
cil, of which the minister of finance is 
chairman. From the treasury board the 
agreement for the merger goes before the 
Government and is approved by order-in- 
council. 

“The Bank Act provides heavy penalties 
against the making of false returns by any 
bank to the department. Penalties are also 
provided for transgressing the law as to 
the amount of notes which a bank may issue 
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and for other breaches of the provisions of 
the Act.” 


DOMINION BANK 


Although there was a reduction in cur- 
rent loans of the Dominion Bank of $2,500,- 
000 during the yenr, the total for such loans 
of $63,710,000 as shown in the annual state- 
ment, is a sligttiv larger ratio of the total 
assets than was the case in the previous 
year; the reduction of total assets wa; 
slightly under $8,000,000, which was very 
largely counterbalanced by a falling of more 
than $4,000,000 in saving deposits, $2,000,000 
in demand deposits and a decline of over 
$800,000 in circulation. The manner in which 
current loans were maintained indicated that 
the bank very well looked after its com- 
mercial and agricultural clients, particularly 
in the grain trade. Call loans 11 Canada 
were cut by $1,000,000 and call ioans abroad 
by $1,300,000, while current loans elsewhere 
than in Canada showed very little change. 
Loans on government securities were in- 
creased by over $8,250,000 and those on pub- 
lic securities were reduced by more than 
$7,750,000. 


1921 
»125,181 


1920 
$1,347,011 
38,500 
120,000 


1919 
$1,256,053 
26,350 
60,000 


Profits 
Prov. taxes 
Gov. tax ... 


Net $1,016,262 
Bal. forward .... 669,218 


,685,480 $1,684,218 
780,000 $ 780,000 


495,707 446,504 

$1,616,207 

$ 730,000 
10, 





Dividends ........... 
Patriotic 
Pension 
Premises 
Balance .. 


150,000 
715,480 


"$1,685,480 $1,684,218 $1,616,207 
MANITOBA’S BANK 


From an economic angle the story of the 
provincial government’s financing of Mani- 
toba agriculturists is not a particularly 
cheering review, according to a Winnipeg 
banking authority. It indicates a continu- 


‘ance of monetary assistance upon a gener- 


ous scale for 1922. The annual report of 
the Rural Credits’ Department of the Mani- 
toba Government as tabled in the legisla- 
ture shows that of the $2,556,975 advances 
to rural credit societies up to November 30, 
1921, $939,000 was authorized to be carried 
forward into 1922. The balance of $1,617,- 
000 remained to be collected before the com- 
mencement of 1922. On November 30, 1921 
—the date when the department’s accounts 
were closed—however, only $480,000 or 30 
per cent. of this $1,617,000 balance had been 
liquidated. 
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GREAT WEST BANK 

Efforts to float the stock of the Great 
West Bank are being continued. The Gen- 
eral Bond Corporation of Winnipeg is the 
promoting organization, and it is now hoped 
that the issue will be taken up by July. 
If this is the case, the shareholders 
will be called together to perform their 
duties according to the provisions of the 
Banking Act. In the meantime, the Canada 
Trust Company is the custodian of all mon- 
ey paid on account of the stock. 

It will be remembered that early efforts 
to float this project fell through because of 
some rather unfortunate developments. The 
idea now seems to depart from the plan of 
a purely western institution to make it a 
national one. Conditions, however, can 
hardly be considered favorable for the sale 
of stock in a new bank in view of the com- 
mercial and industrial situation. No dotot 
this institution, if organized, could make 
loans in Western Canada, but whether such 
loans would be profitable is another matter. 
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BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The addition of $1,000,000 to reserve, 
making a total of $19,000,000, as compared 
with $9,700,000 of capital, is an outstanding 
feature of ithe annual report of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. The net profits of $2,111,- 
733 were less than for the previous year, 
but substantially above those for 1919. 
Dividends were paid at the rate of 16 per 
cent. and a substantial sum written off in 
addition to allowances for pensions and 
taxation. The effect of the $1,000,000 added 
to reserve was to reduce the surplus from 
$982,595 to $65,328. Following are compara- 
tive figures of profit and loss: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1920 


$ 704,172 
2,327,423 


$3,031,595 
$1,552,000 


1921 


Bal. forward ....$ 982,595 
Net profits 2,111,733 


$3,094,328 
$1,552,000 
00 


1919 


$ 749,694 
1,925,478 


$2,675,172 
$1,381,333 
200,000 
100,000 
89,667 
200,000 

$ 704,172 





Dividends 
Reserves 
Pension fund .. 
97,000 
300,000 


65,328 








